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From the Association 


le GROWTH and guidance of children and older 
learners sometimes get lost in institutional procedures. ‘This is exactly 
the kind of problem that the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
ticulum Development is characteristically concerned with. Hence the 
choice of problem and this yearbook. 

The 1958 Yearbook Committee cut through the maze of administra- 
tive ideas associated with articulation and chose as its goal “‘to further 
continuity of learning experience toward educational objectives.” ‘This 
committee chose the realistic approach of studying the experiences of 
some 3000 children with articulation and inarticulation, with frustration 
and smooth progress toward educational objectives. The committee 
made a thorough analysis of teaching, curriculum, guidance and adminis- 
trative practices in terms of learning. 

This book makes a timely contribution coming as it does at a point 
when many educational workers are restudying their educational prac- 
tices in terms of the principles of child (human) development. This is 
a time of “firming up” of practices. It is a time of extensive in-service 
education. The yearbook committee provides guidance to these move- 
ments by reaching down to fundamentals and pointing out the general 
applicability of learning principles in all situations and at all age levels. 
The committee highlights the fundamental idea that desirable degrees 
and types of continuity among children’s learning experiences will 
eventually come about if procedures and policies are consistent with 
sound psychological principles and clearly formulated educational ob- 
jectives. Part Three with its positive recommendations should be espe- 
cially helpful to school faculties. 

The yearbook is formulated pretty largely within the framework of 
present school organization, curriculum content and administrative 
practice. It should be recognized that schools like other institutions, and 
teaching like other concepts and practices, will probably change a great 
deal in the future. However, the principles and the philosophy outlined 
should apply in any organization. Presumably the practices that evolve 
will provide a better climate for growth and development. 

Many people collaborated to bring out this yearbook. Certainly 
EstHER SwENSON and her committee associates deserve our warmest 
congratulations. Superintendent Rosert S. Gitcurist contributed a 
great deal in his liaison role as continuing representative of the Execu- 
tive Committee of ASCD. All members of the Executive Committee 
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read and commented upon the original manuscript. Marcarer Git, 
associate secretary, ASCD, read the original manuscript and made edi- 
torial suggestions. Ropert R. LEEPER, associate secretary, ASCD, worked 
with the original manuscript, did final editing on the volume and 
directed its production. FLORENCE O. Skucer, of the NEA Publications 
Division, assisted in paging, proofreading and other aspects of produc- 
tion. Cover and title page are by the NEA Publications Division, pr 
GRAFFENRIED W. Lust, artist. 


G. Rosert Koopman, President 
For the ASCD Executive Committee 
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Introduction 


= TAXI driver swung his cab out into the stream 
of city traffic. “It’s a rough day for us cab drivers,” he commented over 
his shoulder. “All this snow we’ve been having is a mess! ‘The pavements 
are slippery and covered with slush. That’s bad enough without snow 
in the air to cut down visibility. I’m afraid it’s going to take a while 
to get you ladies to where you're going.” 

It did “take a while,” but the running commentary from the front 
seat never faltered. “What convention is that at the hotel where you're 
staying? I see the sign says ASCD, but what’s that?” 

“The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development.” 

“Well! What's that? Teachers?” 

“Yes, that should be close enough.” 

“If you're teachers, let me tell you about my boy. He’s in the Ex- 
plorers. They're going on a trip to Miami. That boy gets around every- 
where with the Explorer Scouts—nothing like when I went to school! 
I never left my home town in Indiana till I came here after I was 
married. 

“See that taller office building back of that flat one down the street? 
You can’t see it very well because of the snow; but you see the lights in 
the windows. My wife works there—secretary to a big executive. She 
sure is smart. Guess that’s where the boys get their brains. 

“The school keeps sending us commendation slips about our other 
boy. He’s in the fifth grade, and he brings home commendation slips 
all the time. They’ve called us up to school three times now to talk 
about putting him ahead a grade. They say he gets through with his 
lessons too fast and then he gets into mischief. ‘They say the work would 
be harder in the next grade but he could do it all right and it would 
keep him busy and out of mischief. 

“My wife won’t listen to it, and I don’t like the idea myself. She got 
through high school when she was fifteen because she skipped two 
grades. She said it made her sort of a misfit. She could do the school- 
work all right, but she was younger than the others and they treated her 
like a child. She says they should have given her more work to do where 
she was and let her go along with the friends she started with. 

“Besides, I don’t want the boy to think he’s so much smarter than the 
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other kids that he can’t work along with those his own age. When he 
shows me all those commendation slips, I say, “That’s good, son; but 
you don’t know everything yet. You keep on working, ’cause you’ve got 
a good head and the more you use it, the more you can learn. You're 
good but you're not perfect.’ I say that ’cause I don’t want him to get 
cocky and think he’s better than the other kids. They wouldn’t like 
him if he got cocky about being smart in school. 

“You know, that’s important—getting along with the other kids. 
That’s just as important as learning from books. I tell his teacher to 
keep him busy where he is so he can go along with the boys his age 
and know how to fit in with them. They keep saying he gets into mis- 
chief. I say, ‘Keep him busy. Have him wash the blackboards. Send him 
on errands. He’s not too good to do that. Just keep him where he is and 
keep him busy. He'll grow up better that way, with his pals. I don’t 
want a misfit genius on my hands.’” 


The cab driver did not know it, but he was talking to two members of 
the ASCD committee charged with writing the present yearbook on 
school articulation. He had given an excellent example of one type of 
articulation problem—the problem of how to deal with a bright child 
who was not adequately challenged by the schoolwork he was being 
asked to do. The father understood the need for the boy to make proper 
social adjustments with his age group. He understood that it was im- 
portant to keep the boy busy, but his prescription of blackboard wash- 
ing and errand running could certainly have been supplanted by more 
constructive challenges to the boy’s abilities within the school cur- 
riculum. The school’s simple solution of “passing him on” was perhaps 
not too sound either if the father was correct in the implication that all 
children in each grade were given the same amount and type of work 
to do, regardless of ability. 

This boy’s problem was one of lack of challenge, which in turn re- 
sulted in wasted time, boredom and mischief. Probably more school 
children have articulation problems of the opposite kind, resulting from 
inability to handle tasks expected of them. 

Every human being needs to learn to make adjustments to his phys- 
ical, social and intellectual environment. An important part of every 
child’s education is learning how to meet problems and how to deal 
with them. An important part of every school’s task is to help pupils 
face problems and make adjustments to difficult situations. 

On the other hand, it is not good for a child to have so many adjust- 
ments to make that he becomes confused and discouraged. It is not 
good education to strew the learner’s path with insuperable barriers to 
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progress. No pupil’s journey through our schools should be a continuous 
obstacle course. 

But such barriers do exist! They are far too prevalent. Some of them 
are relatively trivial—Miss Smith in the fourth grade teaches one form 
of friendly letters; Miss Jones in the fifth grade insists on another; Mrs. 
Brown in the sixth grade has a fondness for still another variation. 
Johnny is bewildered, loses all interest in what he had intended to say 
in the letter, and decides letter writing is an awful chore to be avoided 
whenever possible. 

Some artificial barriers to progress are more serious. In the sixth 
grade, Mary, though somewhat immature for her years, has attained a 
fair degree of security in her relations with other children and the 
teacher, who stays with the children all during the school day. Mary 
feels as if she belongs. Then comes the seventh grade and a new school, 
a longer trip to school, new classmates along with the old ones, new 
teachers, with many strange ways of doing things, many different as- 
signments made in different ways, a strange building, complicated ways 
of doing simple things like going to an unfamiliar library for a book. 
A multiplicity of minor frustrations descending all at once! Are all of 
them necessary? 

Next consider Joe, who moves to a new home in a strange community. 
Life for him becomes very complex. The house in which he lives, the 
neighborhood surrounding that house, the whole community—all are 
strange. In the new school to which he goes, the teachers do things 
differently from the teachers in his former school; the routine of school 
life is handled differently; the actual curriculum content is different 
in many ways. Perhaps most of all he is troubled by the loss of old 
friends and the problems of making new ones. Some of his adjustments 
are Outside the school’s sphere of influence; some of them are very 
much the school’s concern if the transient child is to continue his educa- 
tional journey without too great delay. 

In professional language, we say that Johnny and Mary and Joe face 
“problems of articulation.” We say that the teaching of letter writing 
to Johnny is “not well articulated” from grade to grade. We say that 
“articulation is poor” between the elementary school and the junior 
high school Mary attended. We say that Joe’s difficulties in transferring 
from his former school home to his new one show some “lack of articu- 
lation” or show “inarticulation” between the schools in different com- 
munities. 


What Is Articulation? 


Since this volume is devoted entirely to the subject of educational 
articulation, it is essential that we give our definition of the term. 
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Sometimes a word has a basic meaning common to several areas of 
use but several specific meanings in different contexts. Perhaps we may 
enrich the special meaning of such a word for a specific situation by 
stepping back, as it were, to view it in the perspective of its broader 
usage. 


Articulation in Other Fields than Education 


The term “articulation” means the act of joining parts, or the condi- 
tion of being joined or jointed. In botany we say the leaf of a plant is 
articulated with the stem. In anatomy we say that bones are articulated 
at a joint. In phonetics we say that organs and their movements are ad- 
justed for the articulation of sounds. In each case, we have distinguish- 
able parts; the parts are somehow connected within the whole (plant, 
bone structure, or other whole); and the term “articulation” is applied 
either to the point of connection or the process of connecting the parts. 

Bone articulation is considered poor if after an injury the bones do 
not connect as smoothly and function as well as before. Articulation is 
considered good if the joint functions smoothly and efficiently. The 
application of the adjectives “good” and “poor” is similar in other 
cases of articulation. If the parts do not connect at all, we have “lack 
of articulation” or “inarticulation.” 


Articulation in Education 


The term “articulation” has usually been defined in the literature of 
professional education in terms of the relationships among various ele- 
ments of the school program and in terms of the interdependence of the 
several parts of that program. Attention has usually been focused upon 
the various elements to be related. We find discussions of articulation 
of curriculum offerings with extracurricular activities; of the instructional 
program with the guidance program; of the school’s program with the 
educational programs of other community institutions and agencies; 
or articulation of the various levels of the educational system with one 
another, such as the elementary school and the junior high school. 

The term “articulation” has most frequently been used in the vertical 
sense, the “joints” being the points of transition from a lower school 
unit to a higher one: elementary school to junior high school, junior 
high school to senior high school, or secondary school to college. Articu- 
lation is considered a problem when transition is not smooth, when the 
student faces barriers to a smooth and successful transition from the 
lower to the next higher level of education. Successive units of the 
educational structure are said to be well articulated when the parts 
are related to one another within a well-organized whole, when the 
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various school levels are seen and are operated as interdependent parts 
of an ongoing and unified process of education. 

In recent years the term “articulation” has been applied increasingly 
to so-called “horizontal” relationships also. Children’s school experiences 
may be “out of joint” because of poorly articulated situations not di- 
rectly related to progress from lower to higher school grades or levels. 
When boys and girls move from one community to another, they often 
have serious problems of adjustment. As they move from one teacher’s 
room to another teacher’s room in the same building on the same day, 
they often face problems of “making the connection” between what 
happens in one room and in the other. Or the learnings in one curricu- 
lum area, e.g., social studies, may seem to be unrelated or even contra- 
dictory to learnings in another curriculum area, e.g., natural science. 
Such problems are not new, although the application of the term “artic- 
culation” to these types of situations may be new to some people. 

There may well be merit in distinguishing vertical articulation from 
horizontal articulation, if for no other reason than to recognize a wider 
range of situations in which articulation is worthy of attention. Once 
that recognition occurs, however, the question may well be raised: Is 
the distinction between vertical and horizonal articulation crucial? Are 
the basic causes of articulation problems different in the two cases? Are 
the fundamental causes of good articulation in vertical sequences of 
experience different from those which apply in horizontal sequences? 

The answer hinges upon our focus of attention. If we focus our at- 
tention upon the elements of school organization, curriculum or pro- 
gram of activities to be articulated, the distinction between vertical and 
horizontal articulation is rather important even though it may not be 
crucial. If, on the other hand, we focus attention on the process of artic- 
ulation, the distinction between vertical and horizontal relationship is 
much less important; in this case the various elements of school organ- 
ization, procedures or curriculum content become articulated, not on 
paper or in the thought of those who sit apart and plan for articulation, 
but in the experience of the boys and girls who meet school organization, 
procedures, and curriculum content as parts of situations in which they 
live. Within a person’s ongoing existence the sequence of experiences is 
neither vertical nor horizontal. ‘This experience comes after that one; 
that experience prepares a person for this one. To the learner, the crucial 
sequence is the sequence of living his individual life. 

Because in this yearbook the committee wishes to focus the reader’s 
attention on learners as they experience smooth articulation or on prob- 
lems of articulation, no effort will be made to limit the discussion to ex- 
amples of either vertical or horizontal articulation. In a further attempt 
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to focus attention upon the process of articulation as it occurs in the 
learner’s everyday living, another term will be frequently used, along with 
that of “articulation.” That term is “continuity of learning experience.” 


Continuity of Learning Experience 


“Continuity of learning experience” may indicate a clearer emphasis 
upon what is happening to the learner than does the term “articulation” 
as the latter has commonly been used. As already stated, discussions of 
articulation are too frequently, though not necessarily, devoted to the 
externals of school organization and curriculum planning. The funda- 
mental test of efforts at improving articulation in schools is found in 
what happens to the learners in those schools. Our aim is to further 
continuity of learning experience toward educational objectives. We 
seek to give boys and girls in the schools those learning experiences 
which will help them achieve their own and the school’s objectives in 
the most efficient manner possible. At times this involves prevention or 
removal of barriers to pupil progress in the course of being educated. 

The term “continuity of learning experience” stresses the ongoing 
learning process rather than formal administrative structure or even se- 
quences of curricular activities. The emphasis is placed less upon how 
the school is organized into grades and levels, less upon what learning 
activities are prescribed at various levels, and more upon what happens 
to the learner as he goes from level to level or as he reacts to the various 
learning activities. After all, what happens to school learners collectively 
represents the sum total of the school’s accomplishments, good or bad. 

Further, the expression “continuity of learning experience” allows for 
horizontal as well as vertical sequences within experience, but necessi- 
tates no distinction between them. 

The taxi driver was concerned about what was happening to his son 
in the fifth grade and about the future consequences of the boy’s ex- 
periences there and then. The father may not have ever considered the 
term “educational objectives,” but he obviously held some educational 
objectives for his sons. The school and the father were both concerned 
about the boy’s intellectual development; but the father feared that the 
school’s way of dealing with lack of intellectual challenge would inter- 
fere with another objective he held for his son, learning “to get along 
with the other kids.” One might also question whether the school’s 
“pass him along” sclution would really promote the child’s best intel- 
lectual progress. If this boy’s progress toward realistic and desirable all- 
round development were to be realized, it was and is extremely impor- 
tant that in the fifth grade and every other grade he should have op- 
portunities to develop his present abilities in the direction of his individ- 
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ual capacities. His intellectual development, his social development, his 
physical development and his emotional development should proceed 
in such a way that each would contribute to the others. The school must 
take some responsibility along all these lines of development. 


Scope of the Yearbook 


The choice of the subject of the present yearbook indicates a recogni- 
tion that problems of articulation or inarticulation do exist in our schools 
and that they are serious enough to warrant careful study. It indicates 
also that improvements in articulation are possible. We do have un- 
solved problems in this area. Children in our schools do face unnecessary 
problems of adjustment as they move from one school unit to the next. 
They do face other unnecessary and undesirable barriers to learning in 
numerous other school situations. They face these problems because the 
adults of past and present generations have not provided for educational 
continuity. In fact, the frustrations felt by the children in the face 
of interruptions in their learning progress are often accompanied by 
very real frustrations for their teachers and parents as well. 

The scope of the 1958 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development may be defined briefly as including: 


1. An exploration of the present situation with respect to articulation and 
learning continuity as viewed by children from kindergarten through the 
senior high school. 

2. An exploration of some fundamental considerations upon which 
better articulation and continuity of learning can be based. 

3. An exploration of a few selected current efforts at solving articulation 
problems in schools, with some critical evaluation of those efforts in the light 
of the proposed fundamental considerations. 

4. An annotated bibliography to guide the reader in an exploration of 
current literature on the subject of articulation. 


Each of the above points is represented by a separate part or division 
of this publication. Each division has an introductory chapter which 
gives a preview of that part of the yearbook. 


What the Yearbook Does Not Claim To Do 

The scope of the yearbook has been described above. The committee 
members realize that none of the four sections of the book is a complete 
treatise on its assigned topic. Many limitations will be obvious to the 
reader—limitations of time and space, as well as limitations of available 
data. The committee members view this yearbook as merely an intro- 
ductory and exploratory treatment of a subject needing much study. 
research and evaluation. 
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Certain other limitations have been placed on the present publication. 
For instance, the committee decided at the beginning of its work to 
limit the yearbook to a consideration of articulation problems from the 
kindergarten through the senior high school, omitting entirely the con- 
sideration of articulation between secondary schools and colleges. This 
omission is in no sense meant to minimize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem at that level of education, but represents rather a recognition of the 
practical necessity to limit the scope of the project. An effort has also 
been made throughout the yearbook to avoid the presentation or pre- 
scription of articulation “cures.” The committee takes the position that 
the specific procedures which will work in any given situation depend 
upon so many varying factors in each case that it would hardly be safe 
to suggest ready-made solutions. A real effort has been made throughout 
not to claim to have found “the answer” or even “the answers.” If the 
yearbook succeeds in locating some of the problems and in indicating 
some promising approaches to their removal, the committee members 
will be satisfied, knowing that so complex a problem cannot be solved 
by any one committee or fully developed in any one yearbook. 

Literally thousands of people have contributed to the development of 
this yearbook. The services of some of them are acknowledged all too 
briefly by a listing of their names under “Acknowledgments.” These 
people were mentioned by various committee members as having made 
some special effort to help them, either in gathering material for the 
book, in analysis of research data, or in preparation of the manuscript. 
It is impossible to list all those who helped in administering question- 
naires or in answering them, but their help was essential to the final 
result. 

Members of the full yearbook committee have worked hard in deter- 
mining the over-all working procedures, in evaluating and revising those 
procedures from time to time, and in making helpful criticisms of the 
manuscript in its first draft. The members of the writing committee 
decided not to specify the author or authors of each chapter since each 
has received so much help from others in the group. 

The committee also recognizes the assistance of all persons mentioned 
by Dr. Koopman in his statement “From the Association.” 


Estuer J. Swenson, Chairman 
Committee for the 1958 Yearbook 
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Through Children's Eyes 











CHAPTER 1 


Exploring Children’s Views 


he BABY is obviously ill. He has a high temperature. 
His face is flushed. He tosses about in his bed. Now and then he cries 
out as though in pain. His mother is distressed. She waits impatiently for 
the doctor to come. She says, “If he could only talk! I wish he could tell 
me where the pain is.” 

When the doctor comes, he has the advantage of his wider knowl- 
edge to guide him in his diagnosis of the child’s ailment. Even he, 
however, may wish at times that the child could tell him “where it 
hurts.” Certainly, the doctor dealing with older patients gets what in- 
formation he can from them. He asks where the pain or discomfort is 
felt. He asks when it occurs. He asks how long it lasts. He asks if the 
patient has noticed recurrence of the ailment under any certain cir- 
cumstances. 

This is not a matter of asking the patient to diagnose his own illness. 
The doctor uses the various scientific methods of gathering information, 
but along with them he can use to good effect the information which 
can be supplied only by the patient. The patient’s report may not al- 
ways be accurate. The doctor knows this and uses it accordingly. Even 
then the patient’s reactions as he reports them to the physician may 
have a bearing on the final diagnosis. How the patient reacts to his own 
illness is important to him and to anyone who tries to help him. 

When teachers and school administrators seek to do something about 
articulation problems, they, too, had better seek along with other in- 
formation that which can be supplied by the “patient.” Children’s re- 
ports of the problems they face with respect to uneven or interrupted 
continuity of learning experience may not always be accurate. When 
the reports are accurate, they yield much information as to the seat of 
the trouble. Even when the reports are not strictly accurate, they may 
yield significant information leading to more accurate diagnosis of the 
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difficulty. Children of whatever age or level of maturity act, after all, in 
terms of life as they see it. They may misinterpret the behavior of 
other people; they may misinterpret school regulations; they may re- 
member these misinterpretations along with their recall of certain facts. 
Still, this recollection of what happened is important for it is one basis 
of the child’s later behavior. He acts on the basis of his past experiences 
as they look to him, not on the basis of how they look to someone else 
who might have interpreted them more accurately than he did. 

Admittedly, the patient’s report of his illness or the child’s report of 
his school experiences is only one type of evidence. It needs to be sup- 
ported or modified or even refuted by a combination of other carefully 
examined data. But it is one important source of information—in too 
many school situations, a sadly neglected source. 


Purpose of the Study 


The yearbook committee members wanted to know what school chil- 
dren could tell them about factors which had helped or hindered their 
steady progress up the educational ladder during the 12 or 13 years of 
schooling preceding graduation from high school. In spite of certain 
very real limitations in children’s reports of their own past experiences, 
the committee members felt that they would better understand articula- 
tion and inarticulation in schools if they could have the advantage of 
looking at continuity of learning experience through children’s eyes. For 
that reason they set up a research study of children’s experiences bearing 
on articulation. That study is reported in Part One of this yearbook, with 
additional detail being supplied in Appendixes A and B. 


Gathering the Children’s Reports 

The members of the yearbook committee represented a wide geo- 
graphic distribution throughout the nation—from California to New 
York, from Oregon to Florida, from Minnesota to Texas. They decided 
to gather information from school children in the different states repre- 
sented on the committee. An attempt was made to get material from 
children all the way from kindergarten through senior high school, from 
tural and urban schools, and from school systems varying in administra- 
tive organization, such as 6-3-3, 8-4, or K-12. 

A simple interview guide was worked out by the committee to give a 
structure to children’s reports in a group interview situation. Committee 
members or their representatives talked with groups of children about 
experiences which had helped or hindered them in their progress through 
school. Then they asked the individual children in the group to answer 
these simple questions on a mimeographed guide sheet: 
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1. Tell about anything that has happened to you which has helped you 
to feel that your progress was smooth and that the school helped you move 
along without unnecessary difficulty. 

2. Tell about anything that has happened to you which has made it 
difficult for you to move along smoothly through school. 

3. ‘Tell about any experience that has been very pleasant or very un- 
pleasant and which grew out of this question of your progress through 
school. It may have happened quite a while ago or lately. Write as much 
as you can remember about it; tell how it made you feel at the time it 
happened and how you feel about it now. 

4. If you have moved from one school to another, tell about how you 
felt about moving, before and after you moved. Do you feel the same way 
now? 


Analysis of Children’s Reports 


Reports were completed by more than 3000 school children in 11 
states. Of these, 2974 were usable. Many of the reports told of more than 
one event or situation, so that well over 4000 situations were included 
in the subsequent analysis. (See Table 1 of Appendix B for more detail 
on sources of children’s reports. ) 

The children’s reports were carefully studied by a group of 13 teachers 
(the chairman of the yearbook committee and 12 experienced teachers 
enrolled in advanced graduate study at the University of Alabama). 
Each report was studied in its totality rather than in relation to the four 
questions from the interview guide. The material in each report was 
transferred to a data sheet, one data sheet being used for each distinct 
situation or event reported. 

Findings were summarized in tables and graphs to provide at least 
partial answers to various questions in the minds of the investigators. 
These findings are presented in the next four chapters of the yearbook. 

Chapter 2 presents an analysis of the student reports in terms of the 
types of situations in which children recognized examples of good or 
poor articulation. It attempts to answer the question: When and where 
do children notice continuity? 

Chapter 3 presents the findings in relation to other persons mentioned 
by the children as having been involved in the situations where the child 
had felt either helped or hindered in his school progress. The question 
to be answered in that chapter is: How do children see other people in 
relation to continuity? 

Chapter 4 gives an analysis of student reports in terms of the positive 
or negative tone of the replies. This chapter attempts to answer the 
question: How do children react to continuity situations? 

Chapter 5 analyzes the student reports in terms of stated c. implied 
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causes of children’s reactions. The question to which the analysis is di- 
rected is: What do children see as the causes of their reactions to con- 
tinuity situations? 

In all these chapters (2-5) the data are presented by the school level 
(primary, intermediate, junior high school, and senior high school) of 
the child at the time of the event or situation being reported. Analysis 
in Chapters 3-5 is also done in terms of the particular types of situations. 


Limitations of the Research Data 


So large a portion of this yearbook would not have been devoted to 
the articulation experiences reported by school children had not the 
committee members felt that it is important to see school situations and 
school problems of any kind through the eyes of the children for whose 
education the schools operate. Caution must, however, be exercised in 
the interpretation of the data presented in Chapters 2-5. The reader 
should bear in mind, as have the investigators, that: 


1. The children’s reports are only very sketchy descriptions of what 
actually happened in each case. 

2. In telling of their experiences, the children may not have chosen well 
the pertinent items to report as having a bearing on articulation. 

3. The reports are based on memory of past events, which may or may 
not have been reported as they actually transpired. Errors of recall may have 
lessened the accuracy of reports. 

4. The analysis procedure involved interpretation by the research team 
in classifying the material. Comparatively “free” reports were reduced to a 
more or less objective set of data, the “facts of the case” being subject to 
possible misinterpretation in the process. 


An Exploration 


Each of the major sections of this yearbook is an exploration into the 
successes and failures of schools in providing well-articulated learning 
experiences for boys and girls. The particular exploration which is the 
task of Part One is an inquiry into the thinking of 3000 American school 
children as to their views concerning helps or hindrances to their prog- 
ress in acquiring a worth-while education. If the reader will remember 
always that this is an inquiry and not a verdict, he should learn a good 
deal as he looks with the committee through children’s eyes. 








CHAPTER 2 


When and Where 
Do School Children Notice Continuity? 


esa 3000 students were asked to tell about 
anything that had happened to them which they felt had helped them 
to make smooth progress through school or which they felt had made 
it difficult for them to move along smoothly and successfully. They 
were invited to tell about any particularly pleasant or any particularly 
unpleasant incidents related te their school progress. ‘The types of situa- 
tions and events which they reported are presented in this chapter as 
evidence on the locale of children’s experiences that either helped or 
hindered continuity in their growth and development. The data sup- 
plied here will deal not only with the times they felt that their learn- 
ing experience was blocked or interrupted but also with the times they 
felt that their learning in school was facilitated. 

Both the “where” and the “when” questions by which we seek to 
localize good and poor articulation in children’s school experiences 
may be at least partially answered by descriptions of types of situations 
which students tend to recall. Fourteen types of situations recalled by 
students in this investigation will be defined and illustrated, after 
which their frequency of mention for children at different school levels 
will be considered.’ 


Situations in Which Students Report 
Good or Poor Articulation 


All situations here described were mentioned frequently by school 
children. This frequency of mention suggests that teachers should pay 


*The questions which were submitted to the school children are quoted exactly 
in Chapter 1. Further detail on research procedures is given in Appendix A. 

* Research data for this chapter are provided in Graphs I-VI. Additional detail may 
be found in Table 2 of Appendix B. 
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close attention to such situations in seeking to improve continuity of 
children’s learning in school. Some of the situations which follow have 
obvious implications for articulation. Other situations might never 
have occurred to the investigators if children had not mentioned them 
frequently when reporting on what helped or hindered their progress 
through school. 

This yearbook is devoted not only to problems or difficulties of 
articulation but also to what makes for prevention and for solution of 
such problems. Both the positive and negative sides of the articulation 
situations are apparent in the children’s quotations used below to illus- 
trate cach type of situation." 


Moving to a New Community 

In reporting this type of situation, the child tells of moving to a new 
school for some other reason than being promoted to the next higher 
grade or school level. This transfer may come at the end of a school 
year or during the year, but the conclusion of a school term is not the 
reason for moving to a different school. Usually this situation comes 
about because the family changes its residence. (Chapter 11 discusses 
this type of situation in detail.) 

Illustrative Quotations: “Before I went to another school I was thinking 
how wonderful it was to get away from the old one. When I got there I felt 
so strange and awful. I was lonesome and scared. Afterwhile I felt better.” 

“I have attended six schools and I feel I have never had any troubles 
changing.” : 

“The thing that has bothered me in school is the fact that my parents 
moved very often from town to town and state to state.” 


Moving to a New School Level 


In this situation the pupil moves to a new school because he has been 
promoted to the next higher administrative division of the school, such 
as going from elementary school to junior high school. This category 
does not include promotion from grade to grade unless a change to 
another unit of the school system is involved. “Level” here does not 
mean “grade” but a more inclusive administrative unit, usually including 
three or more grades. (Chapter 12 deals with attempts to facilitate the 
transition to higher levels.) 

Illustrative Quotations: “I think the change from elementary to junior 
high was very good because I like the change from one teacher to many.” 

“The most . . . difficulties of moving from grade to grade, is the changing 


*In several of the children’s quotations throughout this book spelling errors have 
been corrected. 
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of subjects, number of classes and number of teachers. But the hardest was 
after going into senior high school and the change of marks or grading, the 
tests which were all of a sudden thrown upon us, like mid-year and final 
examinations.” 

“All at once you were expected to be grown up in the seventh grade. The 
teacher in the seventh grade expected too much.” 


Promotion 


This term is used to apply to advancement from grade to grade 
within a given school unit such as the elementary school or the junior 
high school. It does not apply to the advancing of a pupil to the next 
higher administrative unit, such as in moving from junior to senior high 
school. It includes “special promotions” (“skipping a grade”) as long 
as they do not put the child in a different school. 


Illustrative Quotations: They put me in the second grade when I was 
in the first and had no idea at all what they were doing. I blame the teacher 
to this day.” 


“T was afraid I wouldn’t pass the fifth grade, but I did.” 


Retention 


In retention situations the pupil has to repeat a grade or subject in 
school. 

Illustrative Quotations: “Over at the other school I failed in first grade. 
Some kids laugh at me.” 

“When I was in the second grade I got sick. . . . I didn’t pass. I was 
unhappy and they helped me by explaining to me why I didn’t pass. I took 
the grade over again and then everything was all right.” 

Quotation Illustrating Both Promotion and Retention: “At first it was 
rough on me clear up to the third grade, and then I had to stay back. But 
in the fourth grade I did pretty good because the teacher was kind and nice 
and I liked him and the fifth grade was the same. The sixth grade is rough. 
I think I do not like the teacher very much.” 


Teacher Behavior 


Situations reported under the category of “teacher behavior” are 
those for which the student’s report centers around something the 
teacher does or says or the way the teacher acts. For instance, the 
teacher makes a particular remark to or about the pupil, the teacher 
slaps a child, the teacher pays for a child’s school lunch, or the teacher 
“fs helpful” with the child’s school work or “acts impatient” when the 
child is slow in performing a task. 


Illustrative Quotations: “The teacher said, “Why all of you ought to be 
ashamed, Polly is only six and she can spell it.’ This embarrassed me and 
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I found myself not wanting to progress to the point of being embarrassed 
in front of my friends.” 

“The best school I ever went to was C , probably because the teacher 
I had was nice. She explained things so it wasn’t difficult to understand.” 

“The teacher won’t help you at all. Thanks to her I flunked reading. The 
math teacher comes and stares over your shoulder and scares you so that 
chills go up and down you.” 

“One time when I was lying on the teeter-totter Miss X took a ruler and 
hit me real hard for doing that. I don’t think it’s right when I didn’t know 
that rule. I think it’s not right to be so quick.” 





Differences in Teaching Methods 


This term applies either when a later teacher uses different methods 
from those used by former teachers or when the student has, at the 
same time, teachers who use quite different procedures. 


Illustrative Quotations: “One thing that has made it more difficult is hav- 
ing to move from one school to another. Maybe one teacher would teach 
one way and the next just the opposite.” 

“When I was in the fifth grade we moved and I remember we had just 
started some arithmetic but at the new school they had already had it and 
the teacher didn’t teach me the same way. I lost valuable instruction.” 

“After I completed junior high in S$ I moved to C . There the 
homework assignments were much heavier than I was used to. When I 
moved back to S , the homework assignments was so much easier that 
I now have a tremendous amount of free time.” 











Subject Matter 


The “subject matter” classification centers upon content studied in 
school. For example, the pupil tells of difficulties he had with arithmetic 
assignments in a certain grade or he comments favorably on the interest- 
ing content of his work in junior high school science. 


Illustrative Quotations: “In the fourth grade I was fouled up in my 
spelling. They gave me a third grade speller and I was a year behind in my 
spelling. When I went to the seventh grade, they gave a seventh grade 
speller. So I never got the sixth grade speller.” 

“While I was at D in the third grade I didn’t catch on to the divi- 
sion. Then when I came to the fourth grade I didn’t know how to do 
division. I went through a quarter of the fourth not knowing how to do 
division. One day my mother saw my back division pages. That day she 
taught me to do division. Now division is my best subject.” 

“Things that have made it easier for me in this school are firm things 
like home economics. It helps me with things I need and it helps me get 
a passing grade.” 
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Smooth Progress 


The situation is classified as “smooth progress” when the pupil’s com- 
ments indicate that he feels his progress through school has been 
satisfactory, with no particular mention of specific events which con- 
tributed to that progress. 


Illustrative Quotations: “Whenever I go into a new room and do not 
know the kids they always make friends with me and help me along with my 
work. Nothing has happened to make it difficult for me to move along.” 


“I have gone through the grades without any real trouble. Nothing has 
prevented me from going through the grades smoothly.” 


Extracurricular Activities 


This description applies when the student mentions situations or 
events centering around athletics, school clubs, entertainments, or any 
other school-related activity not considered part of the regular school 
program. 


Illustrative Quotations: “I didn’t like the idea of changing schools my 
junior and senior year but because of playing football, I was well received 
and I didn’t mind the change at all.” 


“Just the other day something pleasant happened to me. My counsclor 
called me into her office and asked me if I would like to run for any 
Associated Student Body office. Everything happened so fast that before | 
knew it I had 100 signatures and my name was on the list for secretary. 
We vote next week so I am anxiously waiting for the results. It gives you 
quite a bit of experience whether you win or not.” 


Rewards 


Situations are classified under “rewards” when a child tells of receiving 
an honor or special recognition in connection with school experiences. 


Illustrative Quotations: “Once in the cighth grade I tied for the first 
place iu a physical education point derby. That is, over the year three other 
boys and myself got more points for participation and ability than anyone 
else. We had our names put on a plaque and put in the school trophy case. 
I still get a tingle when I think about it.” 


“One experience which I have had at this school was being in the Honor 
Society a year or so ago. It had made me do my best work later.” 


Punishments 


The student tells about a situation in which he was punished in school 
by a teacher, the school principal, or someone else at school, or in 
which he was punished at home for something that happened at school. 
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Illustrative Quotations: ““The teacher went too fast and then we had to 
write an important note. I told someone what a word was and the teacher 
caught me talking and put me behind the piano. I couldn’t write the note 
and I didn’t know anything the next day so T got a bad grade.” 

“. . . the teacher lowered my grade which I think was unfair. She 
objected to red ink.” 


Grading 


The student reports an incident which focuses upon school “marks” 
or grades, including grades on tests, report cards, or daily assignments. 


Illustrative Quotations: “Well, last year when I got my report card, it 
was really good and it made me try a lot harder.” 

“An unpleasant experience for me when I get bad grades on math 
papers and students correct them. I think the teachers should correct the 
papers so the children do not know other children’s grades.” 

“My grandparents and my parents have expected me to have good grades 
in school. From this I have had worry about being able to bring home a 
good report card. From this I have had much difficulty in school.” 


Illness 


Illness situations used in this study are only those which seem to have 
affected the child’s school progress, e.g., because of the effects of 
absence from school or because of reactions of other persons to him 
when he returned to school after the illness. 


Illustrative Quotations: “It was in December when I was operated on, 
and I was worried about my school work. They sent a home teacher to my 
house. It helped some.” 

“I had an operation and it was very hard on me because I had so much 
work to catch up. I couldn’t do it all in such a short time and I went down 
in my work.” 

“I went to school for two weeks and got sick with a severe sickness. I 
was in the hospital for three weeks and at home in bed for nine months. 
The school did everything they could to help.” 


Accidents 


As with “illness,” the “accidents” category is used only when the 
student tells about an accident which has affected his school progress. 
The accident may or may not have occurred in school. 


Illustrative Quotations: ““When I had my collar bone broken I lost time 
at school and it made me feel very unpleasant.” 

“Being hit in the eve by a piece of chalk and almost losing the eye. I 
still think it was the teacher’s fault because he wasn’t paying attention to 
anything that went on in the classroom.” 
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Relative Emphasis on Various Articulation Situations 


The fact that the types of situations described in the preceding 
section of this chapter grew out of the students’ replies rather than 
having been suggested to the respondents is most important. These are 
the situations and events which the pupils remembered and chose to 
report when they were asked to tell about happenings which had helped 
or hindered them in progress through school. The only exception to this 
“no suggestion” approach was this question: “If you have moved from 
one school to another, tell about how you felt about moving, before 
and after you moved.” Notice that this question does not specify any 
particular case of “moving from school to school”; actually, it would 
include equally well either the situation described above as “moving to 
a new school community” or the one called “moving to a new school 
level.” 

Many students reported more than one situation or event; that is 
why Graph I is based on 4197 situations even though there were only 
2974 student reports. Sometimes the student told of more than one 
distinct happening; sometimes the same general event might be classi- 
fied in more than one way, e.g., as “teacher behavior” and “punish- 
ment.” In either case, the replies were classified under the separate 
types of situations. 

In what sorts of situations do school children themselves take note 
of conditions which aid or hinder their steady progress in school 
learnings? Do elementary and secondary school pupils localize the same 
articulation problems usually emphasized by teachers and administra- 
tors? Sometimes they do; sometimes they do not. 


Importance of Moving, 


Notice that over one-fourth (27.1%) of the total situations men- 
tioned by pupils as being related to smooth progress (Graph I) in- 
volved moving to a new school community, while only about one-ninth 
(11.5%) of the total situations involved moving to a new school level 
(e. g., elementary school to junior high school or junior high school to 
senior high school). The professional literature certainly seems to 
place more emphasis on the latter situation, but evidently these boys 
and girls feel differently about the matter. The high proportion of 
attention by students to “moving,” totaling nearly two-fifths of all 
reported situations, may well have been increased by the single question 
which mentioned moving. The disproportionate emphasis on moving to 
a new community, however, cannot be explained in that way. 

A larger proportion of questionnaires were completed by Califor- 
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nia students than by students in other geographic locations. This 
fact might suggest a possibility that California’s large transient popula- 
tion might have unduly affected the findings. Exploration of this 
possibility, however, showed that the proportion of responses mention- 
ing moving to a new school community was also high for students from 
other states; this category of responses would have been the largest even 
if all California replies had been omitted from the study. 

This result may indicate some necessity for reappraisal of the locus 
of the whole articulation problem. If children feel that the matter of 
moving along smoothly through school is more of a problem to them 
when they move to a new community than when they move to a new 
school level in the same community, school people and parents need 
to focus more attention on this horizontal type of articulation. The 
results of this one study are not conclusive, but they are certainly 
significant enough to warrant careful further study. 


Graph I.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress Througk: School 


(Kindergarten—Gi ‘) 
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It is difficult to know what allowance to make here for “drop-outs,” 
i.e., pupils who drop out of school before graduation. Obviously, such 
children did not make reports for this study; all the children inter- 
viewed were still in school. If one can assume that more pupils drop 
out of school on the occasion of transition to the next higher unit of 
the school system than on the occasion of moving to a new school 
community, one can also assume that the proportion of cases in the 
category “moving to a new level” in Graphs I-VI and Table 2 is an 
underestimate of the true situation. It is impossible to say how great 
the underestimate is.* 


One conclusion is fairly safe. Without deciding which of the two 
situations is more crucial as the locus of articulation problems, it is 
clear that both moving to a new school community and moving to the 
next higher school level are seen by the students as being points of 
concern. 


Importance of Teacher Behavior 


Another outstanding fact in Graph I is the large proportion of 
student responses (18.8% ) which mention some aspect of the behavior 
of one or more teachers as being associated by the students with better 
or poorer continuity of school learning. Almost one out of every five 
reported situations included mention of something the teacher did or 
the way the teacher acted. 

Later discussion will indicate the proportions of such reports which 
are of a positive or negative nature; the point here is that children do 
attach large significance to the behavior of teachers when they are asked 
to recall the ups and downs of their progress through school. Some of 
these recollections (and we must remember that they are recollections) 
seem to be rather vivid. One is tempted to ask, “How could the child 
possibly forget?” after reading comments like these: 


“The teacher made me write the school rules and then threw them away.” 


“A few days ago I brought a false spider to school to scare Mrs. F- 
(the teacher). I fooled her with it and then showed her it was fake. She 
laughed about it and pinned it on her back to fool someone else. This 
made school more pleasant.” 





If we were to combine with the “teacher behavior” category some of 
the other types of situations which are closely related to teachers and 
their methods, the importance of the teacher in this whole area of 
exploration would be even greater. For instance, we might relate to 


“Readers interested in the “drop-out” situation will find several references on 
that subject in the bibliography, Chapter 18. 
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teacher behavior such other categories as “differences in teaching 
methods,” “rewards,” “punishments,” “grading,” “promotions,” and 
“retention,” in many cases of which some teacher very likely partici- 
pated. Such a combination of categories would comprise a total of 
30.8% of all the reported situations. This is enough to make any teacher 
sit up and take notice! Any teacher who likes to think of articulation as 
wholly an administrative problem needs to reconsider the teacher's 
responsibilities in the matter. 


Importance of Subject Matter 


The fact that about one-sixth of the pupil-reported situations dealt 
with subject matter shows rather clearly that to the children in school, 
articulation is often a curricular problem. One child’s feeling of smooth 
and steady progress may be associated for him with his feeling of success 
in reading, mathematics, or social studies. Another child may look at 
one or another school subject as a barrier to advancement or at best, 
a constant drag on his progress. 

Data presented in Chapter 5 on stated or implied causes of student 
reactions place very heavy emphasis on success or failure in learning 
subject matter—enough to indicate that children’s memory of success 
or failure in learning curricular content is largely responsible for the 
emphasis placed on subject matter situations as seen in Graphs I-VI. 


Importance of Other Types of Situations 


While none of the other types of situations represent as much as 
10% of the total incidents reported, careful study of the data in 
Graphs I-VI and Table 2 (Appendix B) will yield some interesting 
lines of further inquiry. The very presence or absence of certain types 
of situations is a matter for serious consideration, since these categories 
were not set up in advance but were derived from the pupil reports. 
While frequency of response is emphasized in Graphs I-VI and in the 
foregoing discussion, further investigation of some of the small-frequency 
situations might prove very much worth while. 


Relative Emphasis on Various Situations 
at Different School Levels 


Comparisons of Graphs II-V (or of different grade level columns in 
Table 2 of Appendix B) show a good deal of consistency in the relative 
emphasis on given types of situations from one school level to another, 
but there are also some interesting variations. 

The articulation situations reported by school children were classified 
according to grade levels as follows: Kindergarten—Grade 3; Grades 4— 
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6; Grades 7—9; and Grades 10—12. We might refer to these levels as 
primary grades, intermediate grades, junior high school, and senior high 
school. The school levels classification was done in terms of the grade 
level of the child at the time he made the report. For example, if a 
tenth grade boy reported an incident which occurred when he was in 
the sixth grade, that incident was classified as belonging to Grades 
4—6. Since many reports did not indicate the grade level of the child 
at the time of the reported situation, it was necessary to have a rather 
large “unclassified” group, represented by Graph VI. 

The distribution of items according to grade levels of occurrence 
necessarily threw more incidents into the earlier years. For instance, 
incidents for Grades 4—6 might be reported by children from Grades 
4 through 12, while incidents occurring in Grades 10—12 could be re- 
ported only by students who had reached the senior high school level. 
This indicates why we can have 705 primary grade situations or events 
and only 400 senior high school situations even though only 163 
primary grade children made reports as against 639 senior high school 
students. 


Primary Grade Situations 


Graph II presents the picture for the kindergarten through the third 
grade. It includes more situations remembered by older children as 
having happened to them in the primary grades than it does situations 
reported by children still in the primary grades. One might argue that 
reports of incidents recalled after years have intervened are apt to be 
unreliable; or one might counter that argument by noting that events 
recalled after years of intervening experience must have impressed the 
child rather deeply. However, let us proceed to the situations as re- 
ported, leaving to the reader his own speculations as to their interpreta- 
tion. 

More than a third of the reported events for Kindergarten—Grade 3 
deal with moving to a new school community. In fact, that group of 
incidents at this school level is larger than the next two categories com- 
bined. Reference to Graphs II-V reveals a consistent downward trend in 
the percentages for moving to a new school community, indicating that 
the younger the child is, the greater is the importance of this horizontal 
type of articulation of school experience. It would seem that moving to 
a new school community may be a more significant event in the lives 
of younger children than is generally recognized. At any rate, this evi- 
dence should at least cause teachers to observe most carefully children’s 
reactions in these situations. 

Illnesses and accidents which occur during the primary grade years 
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Graph II.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress Through School 


(Kindergarten through Grade 3) 
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also seem to impress school children as significant interruptions of their 
progress in school. The over-all proportions of these situations at the 
primary grade level may not seem high (4.3% and 2.7%, respectively), 
but these proportions are in each case about twice as large as in the inter- 
mediate grades, for which level illnesses and accidents receive the next 
highest proportions of mention. 

Another interesting pair of situations to which primary grade children 
seem to pay more attention than do older children are grade-to-grade 
promotion and its opposite, retention in the same grade. Proportionate 
mentions of promotions are more than twice as high for Kindergarten— 
Grade 3 as for any other school level; proportionate mentions of reten- 
tion are more than five times as high as for any other level! Were 
proportionately more of the interviewed students retained in the primary 
grades than at any other level? The evidence is not available. ‘The 
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combination of higher proportionate mention of both promotion and 
retention would seem to indicate rather that to children at this school 
level the promotion-or-retention decision at the end of each year is 
more of a crisis than it is later on—perhaps also more of a crisis than 
adults realize. This point needs serious investigation. 

Punishments also come in for proportionately more mention for 
Kindergarten—Grade 3 than for any other school level, being mentioned 
more than twice as often for children at that level than at the next 
higher level, which is the adjacent one, Grades 4-6. This too gives cause 
for serious thought in relation to the school’s efforts at improving the 
continuity of children’s learning. 

The youn: t age level differs on one more point from the older 
groups, this ‘ ne in the opposite direction; but the difference is an 
obvious one, which might be expected. The primary grade children 
evidently pay less attention to extracurricular activities as having a 
bearing on their school progress (less than half as high a proportion 


Graph III.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress ‘Through School 


(Grade 4 through Grade 6) 
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as the next lowest level). This may well mean that the primary grade 
children do not recall extracurricular activities, related or unrelated to 
school progress in general. 


Intermediate Grade Situations 


The articulation situations reported for children in Grades 4-6 follow 
a distribution which is very similar to that for the total of all school 
levels. (See Graph III.) Of course, the 1253 situations reported for this 
school level include about 30% of the total 4197 situations and would 
accordingly be more like the total than would a school level with 
smaller representation in the total. 

The deviations from the general pattern stand out. The highest 
proportion of situations revolving around subject matter is found in the 
intermediate grades of the elementary school. Further, subject matter 
situations comprise about one-fourth the total for these grades, about 
the same proportion as for moving to a new school community. Proper 
handling of these two types of situations might not solve half of the 
articulation problems for children in Grades 4-6; but certainly so high 
a proportion of mention by children is significant. Many elementary 
school courses of study indicate a rather abrupt increase in emphasis 
upon subject matter content between the third and fourth grades. 
Teachers’ expectations of fourth grade children may not allow for a 
gradual enough transition from primary grade expectations. Certainly, 
fourth grades very often use more textbook-type assignments than do 
the primary grades; the children have many more reading assignments 
in social studies, science and other content areas. Whether or not these 
common practices are related to the frequency of the children’s mention 
of subject matter situations for Grades 4-6 should be studied carefully. 
We may have here a clue to a curricular cause of inarticulation. 

Another deviation of the Grades 4-6 group is in the low proportion 
of incidents reported for moving to a new level. In this respect, the 
intermediate grades are like the primary grades. This is to be expected, 
since most school systems are not organized in such a way as to make 
a definite break at this point. 

Some tendencies toward gradual changes in proportions from younger 
to older groups have already been pointed out in discussing the primary 
grade situations. Perhaps the most important of these is the continued 
emphasis at the intermediate grade level on moving to a new school 
community as an event which impresses elementary school children. 
Whether or not the adjustment is successfully made, children recognize 
it as a situation within which continuity of progress may be affected. 
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Junior High School Situations 


The most obvious high proportion of mentions of a given situation 
for the junior high school is moving to a new school level. (See Graph 
IV.) Moving from the elementary school to the junior high school 
represents a full one-third of all the articulation situations or. events 
reported for this school level! This would seem to indicate real concern 
of junior high school students regarding their transition to a new 
school unit with a different organizational pattern and perhaps other 
significant differences in curriculum, teaching methods, or distance 
from home to school. The next highest proportion of mentions of 
moving to a new school level’ is for the senior high school (Graph V); 
but the proportion (16.7% ) is only half as great as for the junior high 
school (33.8% ). Further, the children in Grades 7-9 are the only group 
who mention moving to a new school level so much oftener than they 
mention moving to a new school community (33.8% compared with 


19.0%). 


Graph IV.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress Through School 


(Grade 7 through Grade 9) 
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Graph V.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress Through School 


(Grade 10 through Grade 12) 
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In general, the order of frequency of mention of the various types of 
articulation situations for the junior high school group corresponds 
rather closely to that for the senior high school. Some differences which 
might have interesting ramifications are the lower proportions for the 
junior high school group in mentions of subject matter situations, 
smooth progress, and extracurricular activities. This may not indicate 
less concern with subject matter or with extracurricular activities as such, 
but rather less association of these with continuity of educational 
progress. The present data are not sufficient to support definite con- 
clusions. 


Senior High School Situations 


The junior and senior high school groups (Graphs IV-V) clearly 
are more concerned with vertical articulation between major school 
units than are the younger groups. Though the proportion of senior 
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high school reports of this type is only half that for the junjor high 
school, one in every six of the senior high school articulation situations 
is of this type, indicating that the transition to sophomore status is 
recognized by students as a significant point for considering continuity 
of learning experience. 

Extracurricular activities seem to be more frequently associated with 
school progress by students in Grades 10-12 than they are by younger 
students. As later analysis of other data will show, many of these men- 
tions indicate favorable effects of extracurricular activities on school 
progress. 

While attention to teacher behavior is rather consistent from school 
level to level, it does reach its highest proportion at the senior high 
school level (15.5%). 

The senior high school students also make proportionately more 
frequent mention of differences in teaching methods than do students 


Graph VI.—Situations in Which Students Reported Help or Hindrance in Their 
Progress Through School 


(Unclassified by School Level) 
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at lower school levels. The proportion of mention for Grades 10-12 is 
8.0%, compared with less than half that percentage for the junior high 
school and even less for the elementary school children. This represents 
a combination of differences noted from junior to senior high school 
teaching and differences among different senior high school teachers, 
as suggested in this student comment: “When I came to the senior 
high from the junior high there wasn’t too much difference but this year 
has been really different. It seems real difficult because of all the dif- 
ferent new teachers . . . and their methods.” 

Comments about grading as affecting progress, while not accounting 
for high proportions at any level, do seem to be more frequent both in 
junior and senior high school than in the elementary school. 


Chapter Summary 


To summarize, about 3000 school children in widely distributed areas 
of the United States were asked to report on the situations which they 
felt had helped or hindered them in their smooth progress through 
school. Since this study is an exploratory one which allowed great 
freedom of response, additional research of a more definitive type is 
needed. Results of the present investigation include some findings con- 
cerning the “locale” of articulation or continuity problems and solu- 
tions, as seen through the eyes of school children. Though the findings 
are by no means conclusive, they may well serve as guideposts for further 
research—action research by school systems as well as more carefully 
controlled research studies by research experts. These findings will give 
future “searchers after continuity” some clues as to “where to look” for 
articulation problems and solutions. 


Continuity from Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve 


Over-all results from studying 4197 situations reported in 2974 stu- 
dent reports would seem to emphasize the following answers to the 
question: When and where do school children recognize aids or barriers 
to steady progress? 

1. When moving to a new school community 

2. When faced with certain types of teacher behavior 

3. When dealing with school subject matter 

4. When moving to a new school level. 

These four types of continuity situations account for nearly three- 
fourths of the total situations mentioned by students, the exact per- 
centages for the four being, respectively, 27.1%, 18.8%, 16.0%, and 
11.5%. 
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The types of situations for which the proportionate emphasis is 
rather consistent from one school level to another are those for teacher 
behavior, smooth progress, and rewards. Insofar as frequency of mention 
has significance, it seems that these situations are about equally im- 
portant at all school levels. 


Continuity at Different School Levels 


Though responses at different school levels were more alike than 
different, certain differences were apparent—either differences in order 
of importance or differences in degree of importance attached to certain 
situations. Some of these differences, along with similarities, are sum- 
marized here. The percent following any item indicates its frequency 
among the total situations reported for the particular school level. 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 3 

1. Moving to a new school community (35.5%). (This is a higher pro- 
portion than for any other school level.) 

2. Subject matter (16.5%) 

3. Teacher behavior (14.3%) 

4. Illnesses, accidents, retention, and punishments. (While the propor- 
tions of these are relatively small in the total picture, they seemed more 
important for primary grade children than for older children.) 


Graves 4 THROUGH 6 

1. Moving to a new school community (25.5%) 

2. Subject matter (24.1%). (This is the highest proportion of subject 
matter situations for any school level, approximately as high as for moving 
to a new school community. Its possible relation to curriculum changes from 
the primary to the intermediate grades should be investigated. ) 

3. Teacher behavior (18.4%). 


Grapes 7 THROUGH 9 

1. Moving to a new school level (33.8%). (This is more than double 
the proportion of mentions for the senior high school, indicating the im- 
portance of transfer from elementary to junior high school.) 

2. Moving to a new school community (19.0%). (This proportion fits 
with the tendency for this situation to seem less important to children as 
they grow older.) 

3. Teacher behavior (14.8%) 

4. Subject matter (11.2%) 

5. General agreement of junior and senior high school proportions in 
importance attached to most types of situations. 


Grapes 10 THrovucn 12 

1. ‘Teacher behavior (21.2%). (This is the only school level at which the 
behavior of teachers ranked first in proportion of mentions. ) 

2. Moving to a new school level (16.7%). (Transition from the junior 
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high school to the senior high school is indicated as an important “site” 
of articulation considerations, but not nearly as important as the transition 
from elementary school to junior high school.) 

3. Moving to a new school community (15.5%). (This is the lowest 
proportion for any school level, but still important. ) 

4. Extracurricular activities (9.5%). (Senior high school students tend 
to mention extracurricular activities more frequently than do students at 
other levels; the relation is usually one of facilitating progress. ) 

5. Differences in teaching methods (8.0%). (A tendency for method 
differences to be noted by students increases from earlier to later grades, 
with the highest proportion at the senior high school level.) 











CHAPTER 3 


How Do Other People Influence 
Continuity for Children? 


Wires SCHOOL children were asked in this study 
to tell about anything that had happened to them that helped or 
hindered their steady progress in school, no questions were asked about 
other people who may have been involved in those happenings. Even 
a casual reading of the students’ reports, however, will impress the 
reader with the frequency of personal references. For example, the 
emphasis on teacher behavior which was reported in the preceding 
chapter indicates how frequently students viewed teachers’ actions as 
promoting or interfering with the continuity of pupil learning ex- 
periences. 

Careful consideration of the children’s reports suggests very clearly 
that human relations often play a large part in articulation problems, 
either by actually creating the problem or by contributing to the 
problem. Human relations also seem to play a large part in the preven- 
tion and removal of articulation problems. Because the students chose 
to talk so much about other people who were involved in school 
continuity as they saw it, the personal references in their reports were 
studied for frequency of mention of one or more persons and for 
identity of those persons. Consideration of these facts should suggest 
other studies which might be made of human relations factors in 
school articulation. 


Mention of One or More Persons 


The following analysis deals with voluntary, unsolicited mentions of 
other persons by school children. The findings might be quite different 
if direct inquiry had been made about the role of other persons in 
articulation events. 

The proportions in Graphs VII and VIII (and in Tables 3 and 4 
of Appendix B) are proportions of reported articulation situations in 
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which personal references were made. “No other person mentioned” 
does not mean that no other persons than the student were involved; 
it means that no other persons were specifically mentioned by the 
student in reporting the happening. 

In Graph VII we see that for the total group (bottom section of 
graph) children mentioned one or more other persons in about two- 
thirds of their accounts. On this basis we might say that the chances 
of involvement of another person are 2 to | for the 4197 reported cases 
of situations in which continuity of learning experience was helped or 
hindered. Actually the chances of such involvement would be more 
than 2 to 1 if children had been asked to mention other persons who 
were involved. For example, a student wrote: “I have always hated 
school and I never knew from one day to the next where I would be 
going to school.” This statement does not mention any other person 
or persons as being involved, but relations with other people may have 
been significant features of the situation this tenth grade student was 
reporting. The “No other person mentioned” sections of Graphs VII 
and VIII are probably overestimates, while the other two sections 
probably represent underestimates. 

More often than not, the children’s mentions of other people include 
more than one person. In fact, for some groups plural references are 
more than twice as: frequent as singular references. 

The large proportions of situations for which children mentioned 
other persons should not be surprising in school situations, which 
necessarily involve other persons than the individual child who is telling 
about his experiences in school. This is nevertheless a fact which 
teachers and administrators should ponder when they are tempted to 
solve articulation problems in terms of administrative diagrams or 
pencil and paper revisions of school structure. Articulation is a human 
relations matter; let us remember this. 


Mentions at Different School Levels 


The facts of Graph VII show general consistency from school level 
to school level. Differences such as these may not be very reliable; only 
about one-fourth of senior high school incidents included mentions of 
no other persons, compared with about one-third for other school levels; 
junior high school incidents included mentions of a single other person 
less frequently than did incidents for other levels; and junior and senior 
high school incidents showed larger proportions in the “more than one 
other person” section than did the elementary school incidents. All 
three of these findings (if verified by further study) might be associated 
with the importance of their peers (as groups) to adolescents. 
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Mentions in Different Articulation Situations 


In Graph VIII the highest proportion of personal mentions is in the 
teacher behavior category, as might be expected since the category is 
one of personal relations between pupils and teachers. One teacher was 
mentioned more often than teachers-in-general. This fact carries with 
it some interesting implications as to the responsibilities of individual 
teachers in helping or hindering children’s progress in school. Con- 
cerning a single teacher, students made such references as “a teacher 
who only knew how to throw lessons at you” or “an understanding 
teacher, a pal who also helped.” Concerning teachers-in-general or 
several teachers, some sample comments by children were: “gobs of 
substitute teachers,” “I had teachers who would cut off their right arm 
to get people in trouble,” or “Women teachers take the side with 
the girls.” True or false, these descriptions are given by students 
who were asked to tell about experiences which helped or hindered 
their school progress. 

When students reported situations in which they considered their 
progress smooth and easy, they mentioned other people in about 70% 
of the cases. One child wrote, “The teacher had something good to say 
about me always.” Another said, “The teacher complimented me on 
my work.” 

In the two related categories of moving to a new school community 
and moving to the next school level approximately 60% of the incidents 
included mentions of other persons, with a preponderance of attention 
being given to more than one person. The children seem in either case 
to have been much concerned with the social aspects of the new school 
into which they moved. Typical comments about moving which referred 
to other people were: “The teachers (in the old school) were like 
my mother and the children like my sisters and brothers.” “The 
English-speaking people did not approve of us.” Notice the relatively 
small number of “one other person” mentions for moving to a new 
school community, indicating a tendency for children to discuss mov- 
ing either without mentioning other people at all or mentioning people 
in general, such as “the other children in the new school.” 

Approximately 60% of the student reports make references to other 
persons in two other types of situations, namely, extracurricular activities 
and subject matter situations. The former category emphasizes men- 
tions of more than one person, usually a group such as “the other 
students.” The subject matter situations tend toward mentions of one 
other person (usually the teacher, as shown in Graph X). 

Nearly half (48%) of the reports citing differences in teaching 
methods referred to more than one person. As might be expected, these 
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40 CONTINUITY IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
were the teachers who used different teaching methods. A typical com- 
ment is this one: “In the third grade I had two teachers. I had just 
gotten used to a very strict teacher and she got married so we had to have 
another teacher. The first teacher was teaching us times tables. We 
were supposed to have a test every day on multiplication and every 
day it was a different set. If we missed any on test, that was just too 
bad and I didn’t learn any multiplication except 2’s until fifth grade.” 

Pupils’ descriptions of certain types of events were relatively “imper- 
sonal,” as is indicated by the higher proportions in the “no other 
person” section of Graph VIII for illnesses, rewards, grading, retention, 
and accidents. 

Certain of the implications to be derived from the data on rewards 
and punishments in Graph VIII are intriguing. First of all, the 
coincidence of an identical number of rewards and punishments 
situations (98 of each) was interesting; but the personal relationships 
involved seem to be in contrast rather than similar. Pupils tended to 
describe the reward situations without mention of other persons (in 
about 3 out of 5 cases), while descriptions of punishment situations 
omitted mention of other people in only | out of 6 cases. Further, pupil 
reports associate punishments with a single other person (usually the 
teacher) 7 times as often as rewards are so associated. While the propor- 
tion of rewards and punishments described in relation to more than 
one person is closer (33% and 28%), rewards have more such mentions. 
Examination of actual statements made by students seems to indicate 
that they tended to associate punishments with the person who did the 
punishing, while they tended to describe rewards more as impersonal 
events or in relation to the group of which they were a part. It may 
be that they considered punishments as private affairs between them- 
selves and the “punisher” and rewards as more public affairs. Such an 
interpretation fits with numerous exact quotations which might be 
cited, such as: “Mrs. ——— whipped me for something I didn’t do,” 
and “In my freshman year, I was nominated as class favorite. Everybody 
was very friendly with me and I was invited with all the parties and 
social functions. It may sound silly but it sure was nice, and I’ll always 
remember it.” 


Identity of Other Persons Mentioned by Students 


The next question is: Who are these people mentioned se frequently 
by the school children in connection with their school progress? The 
preceding discussion indicates the importance of teachers and of other 
children; the importance of parents might also be assumed. Graphs IX 
and X (and Tabies 5 and 6 in Appendix B) give some further informa- 
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44 CONTINUITY IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


tion as to the identity of the people to whom the school children refer. 

Graph IX gives the analysis by grade level groups, but first we may 
well note the final line of that table in which the total distribution 
among types of persons is given. As we might expect from the nature 
of the study, teachers head the list as to frequency of mention, making 
up 56% of all the persons mentioned by pupils as having been asso- 
ciated with articulation events or situations. Other children come next 
with 28%, parents with 12% and “others” with only 3%. Again one 
is impressed with the importance of the teacher's role in the whole 
matter of assisting children to move along smoothly and successfully 
from one learning experience to another. 

The proportions of persons in each category for the different grade 
levels run rather close to those for the whole group of 3311 personal 
mentions,’ though two slight trends within that pattern are interesting. 
These “trends” if they may be called that, are seen in the “Parents” 
and “Other children” columns. Notice that the incidents involving 
primary grade children mention parents more frequently, even though 
many of these incidents were reported by older children looking back 
at their primary grade experiences. There is a sharp drop for parent 
mentions in senior high school incidents, which may be associated with 
the increasing independence of children from their parents so far as 
school experiences are concerned. Note also that the quantitatively 
expressed position of parents in primary grade incidents (27.6%) is 
almost exactly that of other children for the whole group (28.0%). 

The other “trend” is that for “Other children,” beginning in the 
primary grades with a relatively small proportion (18%) and increasing 
regularly through the intermediate grades (27% ) and junior high school 
(34% ); there is, however, a drop back to about the intermediate grade 
proportion for senior high school (28%). An interesting similarity of 
pattern appears for the intermediate grade group and the senior high 
school group, with the difference for the senior high school group being 
fewer mentions of parents and more mentions of “other people.” The 
junior high school group differs somewhat from both the group immedi- 
ately below it and immediately above it in its larger concern with the 
role of other children in their experiences. 

Both of these “trend” discussions are purely speculative, their chief 
value being in terms of suggestions for further study. 

* “Others” includes all persons mentioned who are not teachers, parents, or 


other children. The school nurse, school counselor, and the school principal are 
examples of individuals who might come in this classification. 


* Actually, more than 3311 persons are included, because sometimes the reference 
is plural, e.g., “my teachers” or “the other boys and girls in my class.” 
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Graph X presents an analysis of the identity of other persons men- 
tioned by students as having been involved in reported incidents, with 
the analysis being done in terms of types of situations. The main 
question is, then: In what types of situations does the child mention 
teachers, parents, other children or “other” people? The totals and the 
proportions in the bottom line of Graph X are, of course, the same as 
those in Graph IX, already discussed. They are useful here as a basis 
of comparison in looking for deviations from the general pattern for 
certain types of situations. Teachers are in general mentioned more 
frequently than any other individuals (56% of all personal mentions); 
but pupils seem to pay most attention to their teachers (in addition to 
“teacher behavior” situations) when reporting situations in which subject 
matter or different teaching methods are involved (71% and 86% 
respectively ), or when they (the students) are punished (72% ), graded 
(74%), or retained in the same grade or class (69%). Students bring 
their parents into the reports in about 12% of their total personal 
mentions, but highlight the parents’ role when the family moves to a 
new community (29% ) or when the child is ill (17% ). Compared with 
a 28% proportion of mentions of other children in all situations, the 
pupils mention their peers more frequently when they move to a new 
community (44% ), when they move to the next higher unit in the local 
school system (46% ), when extracurricular activities are being reported 
(61%) or when the reporter has received a reward or a promotion of 
some kind (51% and 45%, respectively). There is much food for 
thought in these proportions. These are some clues as to “who is im- 
portant to the child when.” 

To lend life to “cold” statistics, here are scme quotations from 
students’ reports mentioning different types of “other persons.” 

Concerning subject matter: “I have a peace of mind about the work. 
I know my teacher will help me.” 

Concerning punishment: “Our teacher was a principal and when we 
do something wrong, we get a spanking.” 

Concerning retention: “I got discouraged and he failed me which 
made me have a dislike for school.” 

Mentioning parents: ““When mother told me we were going to move 
again I didn’t feel too bad because I knew how it felt to move.” 

Mentioning other children: “. . . was forced to leave friends who will 
always be a part of me.” 


Chapter Summary 


The data presented in this chapter indicate that the achievement of 
good articulation of children’s school experiences (or the existence of 
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poor articulation) is frequently a matter of human relations. The school 
child’s personal contacts with teachers, other children, parents or other 
adults play an important part in helping or hindering his progress 
through school. 

The data analyzed here were derived from a study of unsolicited 
personal mentions by children. Further research might well seek to 
explore directly the human relations aspects of articulation. Such an 
exploration could check some of the present findings on frequency of 
personal references, such as the following: 


1. More than two-thirds of the school children’s reports of articulation 
situations include mentions of other persons even though such mentions 
were not suggested in any way. 

2. More often than not, the students mention more than one person 
rather than only one. 

3. There may be some tendency for high school students to show more 
concern than elementary school children about other students as groups. 

4. All the reports of teacher behavior as it affects pupil progress, of 
course, include personal references—with more mentions of a single teacher 
than of more than one. 

5. About 70% of the reports refer to other people in the categories of 
“smooth progress” and “differences in teaching methods.” 

6. Children seem to be concerned about the social relations aspects of 
moving, whether it is to a new school community or a new school level; 
about 60% of their accounts of moving mention other people, usually 
more than one person. 

7. In two other types of situations, approximately 60% of the student 
reports make references to other persons as having been involved. These 
are extracurricular activities and subject matter situations. As might be 
expected, the accounts of extracurricular activities have a heavy emphasis 
on more than one person, while the subject matter situations tend toward 
involvement of one other person. 

8. Between punishment and reward situations, a contrast appears in 
frequency of mention of other persons, 84% and 42%, respectively. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the association of one person (the punisher) with 
punishment situations. 


More extensive and thorough future investigation is suggested by 
findings in the present study concerning the identity of the persons 
mentioned by students when talking about their progress or lack of 
progress through school. 


1. Teachers, other children, parents and miscellaneous “other persons” 
are mentioned by students in that order of frequency when they describe 
helps or hindrances to their school progress. The proportions of mention 
are: teachers, 56%; other children, 28%; parents, 12%; and “others,” 3%. 
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2. Parents are mentioned most frequently by primary grade children 
(28%), while the percentage decreases to 7% at the senior high schicol 
level. 

3. Reference to other children shows a different trend, increasing in 
frequency of mention from 18% at the primary grade level to 34% at the 
junior high school, and 27% at the senior high school level. 

4. Teachers are mentioned with highest relative frequency in situations 
involving effects of teacher behavior, subject matter, difference in teaching 
methods, punishments, grading, and retention in the same grade. 

5. School children mention parents most frequently in connection with 
moving to a new community and in case of illness. 

6. Mentions of other children are more frequently referred to by children 
who move to a new school community or to the next higher unit of the 
local school system, in connection with extracurricular activities, and in 
relation to rewards and promotions. ; 











CHAPTER 4 


How Do Children React 
to Continuity Situations? 


lL. THE exploration of any education problem it is all 
too easy to fall into a trap of totally negative or totally positive reaction 
to situations. Such a tendency to act as if “everything is wrong” or as 
if “everything is right” is almost certain to lead to misinterpretations. 
Consideration of children’s problems in the area of continuity of learn- 
ing experience is no exception. 

The present study showed that 27.1% of the continuity situations 
mentioned by children could be classified as “moving to a new school 
community” and that 18.8% of the situations were classified as center- 
ing around “teacher behavior.” (Graph I, p. 21.) This does not 
mean that 27% of the child-reported situations suggested trouble 
for the child when he moved to a new school community; nor does it 
mean that 19% of the child-reported situations suggested that teachers’ 
behavior constituted a barrier to pupil progress. Sometimes the child 
reporter told of difficulty when he moved to a new school; sometimes 
he told of easy adjustments. Sometimes he reported teacher actions 
which hindered or which aided his progress. 

The data reported up to this point have localized our consideration 
of articulation situations, good or bad, and have indicated some facts 
about the involvement of other persons in those situations. The present 
chapter inquires into the positive and negative reactions of the children 
to various articulation situations. It answers to some degree the ques- 
tion: How did the children react to the various situations they chose 
to report when they were asked to tell about what had helped or 
hindered their progress through school? 


Positive and Negative Reactions 


Whenever the nature of a student’s reaction to a given situation was 
clear, it was classified as positive or negative. Even more specifically, it 
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was classified (when possible) according to the following lists of 
adjectives: 


Positive Reactions: Negative Reactions: 
Helped, comforted Angry, rebellious, resentful 
Hopeful, encouraged Ill-at-ease, embarrassed 
Happy Unhappy, sad 
Successful, confident, competent Incompetent, unsuccessful 
Grateful, appreciative Frustrated 
Secure, accepted Strange, shy 
Relaxed Defeated, hopeless 
Nonspecific positive Worried, anxious 


Neglected, rejected 
Afraid, self-conscious 
Nonspecific negative 

As the preceding lists indicate, adjectives with closely related mean- 
ings have been grouped together. While the different shadings of 
meaning were recognized, no attempt was made to distinguish between 
those which are grouped together, e.g., “strange” and “shy.” If a child’s 
reaction applied to more than one of the given categories, it was recorded 
for more than one. Classification of all data in this study grew out of 
examination of student responses; the greater length of the negative list 
just given is a result of finding a wider variety of types of negative 
responses in student reports. 

A simple classification of positive and negative reactions by students 
is shown in Graphs XI and XII. Analysis of the more specific types of 
reactions will be given later in the chapter. 

In all, 4653 student reactions to articulation situations were classified. 
Of these, 53% were negative contrasted with 47% positive. This nearly 
even balance of positive and negative reactions to situations suggests 
that the students really did report on both sides of the articulation 
question—what had helped them and what had hindered them in their 
steady progress through school. 

At the intermediate grade level, the positive-negative ratio is about 
50-50; at the primary grade and junior high school levels, the ratio is 
about 5 negative reactions to every 4 positive reactions. Only at the 
senior high school level do the negative reactions outweigh the positive 
reactions by as much as 6 to 4. (See Graph XI.) 

While caution is very definitely in order in the interpretation of these 
data, the larger proportion of negative reactions at the senior high 
school level gives rise to some interesting speculation which in turn 
might well suggest lines of further study. One must remember that the 
reactions being discussed are to events which took place during the 
senior high school years, not to all the events reported by senior high 
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school students. The reactions they gave to events occurring earlier in 
their school careers are classified at earlier levels. Since the senior high 
school category would include a higher proportion of recent experiences 
than for other categories, one might consider the possibility of the 
fading of negative reactions with the passage of intervening time and 
experience. The present study raises but certainly does not answer the 
questions: Are negative reactions to senior high school articulation 
situations likely to be proportionately greater than at earlier school 
levels? If they are, why is this true? Does the recency of the experiences 
have any effect on this situation? Are senior high school students more 
apt to experience, or to notice, hindrances to their smooth progress 
than they were when they were younger? 

The relative emphasis upon negative or positive reactions to articula- 
tion situations probably has more signficance when studied in relation 
to particular types of situations than in relation to grade levels of the 
students doing the reporting. Graph. XII is arranged with higher pro- 
portions of positive reactions toward the top and the higher proportions 
of negative reactions toward the bottom. 

Three types of situations indicate high proportions of positive student 
reactions: rewards, smooth progress, and extracurricular activities. The 
preponderance of positive student reactions to extracurricular activities 
as being related to smoothing progress through school is worthy of 
attention. One is not surprised at the positive emphasis, but the relat- 
ing of extracurricular activities to better continuity of school progress 
has perhaps not been considered often in connection with professional 
discussions of articulation. 

The high proportion of positive reaction to situations in which the 
student received a reward is to be expected; the same is true for situa- 
tions in which the student described his progress as “smooth” or steady. 
In fact, one might be surprised to find any negative reactions to reports 
of smooth progress. The 2% of negative reactions to “smooth progress” 
can be explained in terms of boredom or lack of challenge. For example, 
a ninth grade boy said, “The eighth grade was too easy which I believe 
makes me lazy now in the ninth.” 

Referring to situations at the opposite end of the scale, one might 
wonder why any child would react positively toward situations involving 
punishment, accidents, retention or illness. (See bottom section of 
Graph XII.) The positive reactions in these situations were generally 
of two types: (a) the child recognized and appreciated the help given 
by other people in the situation, or (b) the child expressed the idea 
that what had happened had been good for him. Some quotations may 
clarify this point: 
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“When I was in the second grade I got sick. I didn’t pass. They helped 
me by explaining to me why I didn’t pass. I took the grade over again and 
everything was all right.” 

“The teacher has shaked me and it made me very embarrassed and then 
after awhile I got over it and it didn’t embarrass me because the children 
were so good to me.” 


Many interesting implications may be drawn concerning students’ 
reactions to certain events which appear closer to the central portion 
of Graph XII as well as from those at the extremes. ‘Take, for example, 
the relative proportions of positive and negative reactions to “moving 
to a new school community” and “moving to a new school level.” ‘lic 
literature on problems of school articulation has consistently emphasized 
the latter; much has been written and said about the difficulties 
encountered by children when they move from elementary to junior 
high school or from junior high school to senior high school. Not nearly 
as much discussion has been devoted to the problems of continuity of 
children’s learning experience as they move from one school community 
to another. From the child’s point of view as revealed in this study, 
the emphasis is reversed. The proportion of negative reactions to 
moving to a new school community (68% ) is higher than for moving 
to the next school level (54%). In other words, the difficulties of 
horizontal articulation seem to impress these children more than the 
difficulties of vertical articulation, so much emphasized by teachers and 
school administrators. Children obviously meet difficulty in both 
situations. 

Two of the most evenly balanced items as to positive and negative 
reactions are the categories of “teacher behavior” and “subject matter.” 
‘Teachers might be encouraged to note that the children in this study 
at least struck an even balance between positive and negative reactions 
to their experiences with teachers and with subject matter. They should 
not, however, fall into the error of assuming that 50-50 is a “good” 
proportion. If students had considered their experiences with teachers 
and subject matter as consistently favorable and helpful to them in 
promoting continuity of learning experience, they would have given 
100% positive and no negative reactions to these situations. Although 
it is possible that helpful teacher behavior was assumed by many stu- 
dents to such an extent that they did not mention it specifically, “half 
good and half bad” is really not a very good record. The following types 
of reactions are natural consequences of the regrettable school incidents 
which aroused them: 


“My most unpleasant experience was in the fourth grade when we were 
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spelling and every time I missed a word we had to write it so many times 
during recess. I felt very sore about it then and I still do.” 

“We were putting on a school play for Christmas and I was one of the 
Three Wise Men and I didn’t want to be in the play but the teacher made 
me do it. Since then I have been afraid to get up in front of people and 
classmates.” 


“T had a teacher who used to shake the children, slam books on desks, and 
pick on special people. He used to scare me by his actions.” 


Specific Types of Student Reactions 


To find that student reactions to a given type of situation are 
predominantly positive, predominantly negative or evenly balanced 
appears to be of some significance. It is natural, however, to want to 
know more about the specific nature of the positive or negative re- 
actions. The adjectives listed on page 49 suggest the types of reactions 
included in the two broad classifications (positive and negative) but 
the question here is: Which of these adjectives most frequently describe 
children’s reactions to the situations they reported as helping or hinder- 
ing their school progress? 

Let us consider first some of the most frequently occurring positive 
reactions, as interpreted by the investigators from students’ comments. 
When children respond favorably to “moving to a new school com- 
munity” or to other situations, what types of responses are most 
frequent? 

The first section of the following summary may be read as follows: 
Of 411 positive reactions to moving to a new school community, the 
most frequent ones were: 134 “happy” reactions; 89 “generalized posi- 
tive” ones; and 65 expressions of feeling “helped.” 


Moving to a new school Smooth progress—223 
community—41 1 Helped—92 
Happy—134 Generalized positive—42 
Generalized positive—89 Successful or confident—2+4 


Helped—65 





Subject matter—377 Rewards—107 
Helped—196 Happy—28 
Successful or confident—70 Successful or confident—27 


‘Only those types of situations are listed for which there were more than 40 
positive reactions; specific types of reactions are listed only if they represent more 
than 10% of the total positive reactions to the particular type of situation. Hence, 
the frequencies for particular reactions do not total the number of positive reactions 
for the type of situation being considered. 

The term “generalized positive” is used for reactions which were clearly positive 
but not specific enough to be classified more clearly than that. 
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Teacher behavior—+35 Happy—69 
Helped—212 Successful or confident—+7 
Appreciative—47 Generalized positive—28 
Moving to next school level—247 Helped—25 
Happy—59 Promotion—50 
Helped—48 , Happy—11 
Successful or confident—46 Generalized positive—9 
Secure—39 Successful or confident—8 
Generalized positive—34 Encouraged—8 
Extracurricular activities—206 Helped—7 


Notice the repeated emphasis above on a few recurring adjectives to 
describe children’s positive reactions to articulation situations. Students 
felt “helped,” “happy,” “confident or successful,” or gave a general 
impression of a positive reaction. These four types of reactions com- 
prised 1654 reactions out of a total of 2168 positive reactions, represent- 
ing a ratio of about 3 out of 4. Certainly we see highlighted here the 
importance of school children’s feeling successful and of their recogni- 
tion of having been helped by other people. 

The negative reactions of children to continuity situations in school 
seem to be somewhat more diverse than their positive reactions. ‘This 
is indicated in the following summary? of most frequent reactions: 


Moving to a new school Generalized negative—16 
community—878 : : 

Unhappy—153 Retention—49 

Strange or shy—148 Unhappy—16 

Genesslined negative—145 Incompetent or unsuccessful—12 


ais ‘ Generalized negative—S 
Subject matter—366 


Incompetent or unsuccessful—173 Teacher behavior—428 


Generalized negative—49 Angry or resentful—144 
Differences in teaching methods—91 Generalized negative—6+ 
Incompetent or unsuccessful—24 Incompetent or unsuccessful—49 


ase nS =) . Moving to next school level—289 
encralized negative—18 Strange or shy—78 
Punishments—94 Afraid—43 


Angry or resentful—46 Generalized negative—32 


*Only those types of situations are listed for which there were more than 40 
negative reactions; specific types of reactions are listed only if they represent more 
than 10% of the total negative reactions to the particular type of situation. Hence, 
the frequencies for particular reactions do not total the number of negative reactions 
for the type of situation being considered. 

The term “generalized negative” is used for reactions which were clearly nega- 
tive but not specific enough to be classified more clearly than that. 
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IIlness—89 Embarrassed—6 
Incompetent or unsuccessful—29 
Generalized negative—24 
Worried or anxious—9 





Promotion—42 
Worried or anxious—8 
Accidents—53 Generalized negative—6 
Generalized negative—21 Strange or shy—5 


This summary should be read thus: of 878 negative reactions given 
by children to moving to a new school community, the most frequent 
were 153 cases of unhappiness, 148 cases of feeling strange or shy, and 
145 cases of a general negative reaction not specific enough to be 
classified more sharply. 

Although the preceding summary is limited to the more frequent 
responses, it shows the emphasis placed by children on these types of 
negative reactions: generalized negative reactions not specific enough 
to be defined, feelings of being incompetent or unsuccessful, angry or 
resentful, strange or shy, unhappy and worried or anxious. These 
categories of negative reaction represent 1769 of a total of 2885 negative 
reactions, or approximately 3 out of 5. 

The relation of certain types of reaction to certain types of situations 
should be investigated further, for example: the association of anger 
and resentment with some types of teacher behavior and with punish- 
ment; feelings of incompetence as reaction to some forms of teacher 
behavior, to experiences with subject matter, to differences in teaching 
methods, and to illness; and the expression of feeling shy or strange 
when moving to a new school community, the next school level, or 
a higher grade. In the case of moving to the next higher school level, 
frequent mention of feeling strange or shy is coupled with additional 
frequent mention of feeling actually afraid. These relationships may give 
teachers clues to prevention and cure of negative pupil reactions. 


Strength of Students’ Reactions 


Student reactions to continuity situations which they reported were 
rated as to type and strength along a scale: very favorable, favorable, 
neutral, unfavorable, very unfavorable. A place was also allowed for 
mixed reactions. While detailed analysis of these ratings is provided in 
Tables 9 and 10 in Appendix B, a few of the more interesting findings 
are discussed here. 

In reporting incidents which favored or hindered their steady progress 
through school, students tended to feel more strongly about situations 
involving punishment, reward, extracurricular activities, and teacher 
behavior, as indicated by these proportions: 
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Punishments: 30% of total reactions extreme, with 24% very unfavorable 

Rewards: 28% of total reactions extreme, all very favorable 

Extracurricular activities: 24% of total reactions extreme, mostly very 
favorable 

Teacher behavior: 20% of reactions extreme, with very unfavorable 
reactions slightly outweighing the very favorable. 

The highest proportions of strongly unfavorable reactions were found 
to these situations: 

Punishments: 24% 

Retention in the same grade: 14.5% 

Teacher behavior: 11% 

Differences in teaching methods: 9.5%. 


The highest proportions of very favorable reactions were to the 
following types of situations: 

Rewards: 28% 

Extracurricular activities: 22% 

Generally smooth progress: 14% 

Promotion: 12%. 


While the classification of reactions according to type and strength 
necessarily involved more interpretation on the part of the investigators 
than was necessary in some other phases of the study, teachers may find 
in the results some clues as to the kind of reactions to expect from 
students in certain situations and as to how intense students’ feelings 
may be about elements in these situations. That is perhaps the chief 
contribution of this analysis. 


Chapter Summary 


In reporting incidents or situations in which they felt they had been 
helped or hindered in school progress, pupils often stated directly, or 
implied, their own reactions to these situations or incidents. Positive 
and negative reactions to reported articulation situations are rather 
evenly balanced in this study (47% positive, 53% negative). ‘This is 
significant to readers of this research report because it indicates pupils’ 
recognition of aids as well as barriers to progress in school. 

Careful analysis of the student reports furnishes some findings which 
merit further study. Those which bear on the positive or negative 
character of student reactions are these: 


1. The ratio of positive and negative reactions is about 50-50 at the 
intermediate grade level (Grades 4-6). At other school levels, negative 
reactions are more frequent than positive, in these approximate ratios: 
primary grades (Kindergarten-Grade 3) and junior high school (Grades 
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7-9), 4 positive to 5 negative reactions; senior high school (Grades 10-12), 
2 positive to 3 negative reactions. 

2. Further investigation might check on the above findings, with special 
attention directed to the higher negative emphasis at the senior high school 
level. Some hypotheses on this point are suggested in the chapter. 

3. The high proportion of positive reactions to extracurricular activities 
is of interest chiefly because the boys and girls bring in the extracurricular 
activities as being related to their general progress through school, i.c., to 
good articulation. 

4. It may be no surprise that high proportions of positive reaction are 
also found to situations in which the student is rewarded or progresses 
smoothly through school. 

5. High proportions of negative reaction are most common, as one might 
expect, for situations or events involving punishments, accidents, retention 
in the same grade, or illness. 

6. The higher proportion of negative reactions to moving to a new 
school community (68%) than to moving to the next school level (54% ) 
suggests that these school children seem to find the former more of a 
barrier to progress than the latter. The fact that negative reactions are 
proportionately fewer for moving to the next school level may indicate that 
efforts to improve articulation at that point are helping children to make 
the adjustment to the next higher school level. This by no means eliminates 
articulation between levels as a problem point. Continued work on articula- 
tion of administrative school units (e¢.g., from elementary school to junior 
high school) should be accompanied by equally direct attention to helping 
children of this “mobile” generation in adjusting to the new situations they 
meet in moving from one school community to another. 

7. The children’s reactions to situations centering on teacher behavior 
and subject matter are almost equally balanced between positive and nega- 
tive. Even if we allow for a probable neglect of mentioning favorable 
teacher behavior and subject matter treatment, because they are assumed, 
“half good and half bad” seems to suggest a need for teachers to recognize 
that their general behavior toward pupils and their presentation of subject 
matter can easily become barriers to pupil progress in school. 

To get a clear picture of how boys and girls react to various articula- 
tion situations, we may need to know more than we can learn from pro- 
portions of positive and negative reactions. ‘The present study supplies 
some data of a more specific character. Further research should check 
on ideas suggested by these findings: 

1. The four most common types of positive reactions (about three 
fourths of all positive reactions) are those of feeling “helped,” happy, con- 
fident or successful, or a “generalized positive” reaction. 

2. Happy reactions rank highest for these situations: moving to a new 
school community, moving to the next school level, extracurricular activities, 
rewards, and promotion. 
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3. The reaction of feeling “helped” ranks highest for these situations: 
teacher behavior, subject matter, and smooth progress. 

4. Children’s negative reactions to articulation situations are more diverse 
than their positive reactions. The most frequent types of negative reactions 
are these: a generalized negative reaction, feelings of incompetence, anger 
or resentment, strangeness or shyness, unhappiness, and feelings of being 
worried or anxious. 

5. More specific relations of some of these negative reactions to certain 
situations are suggested. 


The chapter concludes with a brief consideration of the strength of 
children’s reactions to articulation situations and presents some findings 
to suggest further lines of study. Among these are the proportionately 
higher frequency of extremely negative reactions to punishment, reten-- 
tion, teacher behavior, and differences in teaching methods coupled with 
the higher proportions of extremely positive reactions to rewards, extra- 
curricular activities, generally smooth progress, and promotion. 











CHAPTER 5 


What Do Children See 
as Causes of Their Reactions? 


To KNOW the cause of an ailment is not necessarily 
to know its cure. The physician may determine to his own satisfaction 
what has caused a patient's illness; he may still not know how to cure it. 
The psychologist may come to a conclusion as to the cause of a client’s 
difficulty; he may still not know its remedy. The teacher may locate a 
cause for a pupil’s particular education problem, but he still has to find 
a solution to that problem. 

Further, the physician, the psychologist or the teacher may have 
found what commonly causes a type of difficulty (physical, psycho- 
logical, or educational) and still not know what causes this type of 
difficulty for a particular patient, client or pupil. 

Recognizing these somewhat discouraging facts is important. Not 
to recognize them leads only to overoptimism, so often followed by 
pessimistic or cynical abandonment of ideas which were not “all 
good” but not “all bad” either. The wiser course would seem to be a 
recognition of these difficulties and also of a brighter side of cause- 
cure relations. Although knowing the cause of an ailment is not the 
same as knowing its cure, it is a big step in that direction. Knowing 
causes of difficulties helps get at the root of the problem. It helps in 
seeking for solutions in areas which give promise of ultimate success. 
Though causes of seemingly similar difficulties may vary from one 
person to another, finding one or more common causes points the 
way toward helping many, if not all, individuals. 

We are concerned in this book with problems of school articulation, 
with barriers and hindrances to steady progress of children through 
school, with interruptions in the desired continuity of their learning 
experiences. We have not found a definitive cure for articulation 
problems. Teachers, supervisors and administrators, however, are 
searching diligently for sclutions to these problems; they are trying 
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practices designed to correct what they believe to be the causes of 
the problems. Sometimes they have not understood too well what 
the causes were and have therefore looked in the wrong places for 
the cures. Sometimes they have depended only on their own judg- 
ment about causes of articulation difficulties, when they might well 
have explored more thoroughly the causes of difficulty as seen by the 
pupils who had the problems. Nevertheless, some progress is being 
made toward answering the “why” questions about continuity prob- 
lems. 

Why? That is the question to which this chapter is devoted. ‘Ihe 
preceding chapters have presented findings: (a) limiting the problem 
to types of articulation situations recognized and reported by students; 
(b) pointing up the personal relations angle of continuity problems; 
and (c) indicating student reactions to the situations they reported. 
All of these considerations lead eventually to the why’s. Why do 
students tend to select certain types of situations or events when 
asked to cite experiences promoting or blocking educational progress? 
Why do they react as they do to those experiences? What are the 
underlying causes of their reactions? 

The present investigation cannot answer those questions com- 
pletely, but the analysis of student reports does afford some evidence 
in response to the why questions. For the 4197 situations on which 
the preceding analyses were based, the analysts recorded definitely 
stated causes of student reaction in 59.7% of the cases and implied 
causes of student reaction in 29.4% of the cases; the remaining 
10.9% of the students’ descriptions of situations did not indicate their 
ideas as to what caused their reactions. Stated or implied causes for 
nearly 90% of the 4197 reported incidents should be a rich source 
of numerous sidelights on or clues to articulation problems in our 
schools. (Actually 4459 causes of student reactions were classified, be- 
cause more than one cause was given in some cases.) 

Before examining the findings presented in this chapter, the reader 
should recognize what the investigators consider limitations of these 
results: 


1. We are dealing with stated and implied causes of student reactions, 
not with direct causes of articulation problems. Students told or implied 
why they reacted as they did in certain situations, not why the event 
occurred. 

2. We are dealing with student reports of causes, not with reports of 
teachers or other educational experts. 


3. We are dealing with stated or implied causcs of student reactions, 
not with demonstrated fact. Insofar as the student reports are accurate, 
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and insofar as the interpretations are correct and objective, the causes are 
accurately stated or implied, but only to that degree.! 

4. Despite the three foregoing limitations and others mentioned above, 
these findings seem to have real significance for educators who will use 
them cautiously and in an exploratory manner. What the children in our 
schools think about what happens to them in school is sometimes wrong 
and sometimes right, but it is always a factor with which teachers must 
deal. After all, the children are the people who are experiencing well- 
articulated or poorly articulated education. 


Student Mention of Causes 
of Positive and Negative Reactions 

A list of 14 stated or implied causes of students’ reactions to articu- 
lation situations was derived from careful study of the student re- 
ports. In classifying “causes,” the investigators used these 14 cate- 
gories and their opposites, or 28 different categories. Some of the 
items are self-explanatory; notes are included to make some of the 
category names more explicit. The categories are: 

1. Success with subject matter (so-called “academic” success) 

2. Success with physical activities (usually athletics) 


3. Success with nonacademic and nonphysical activities (success in any 
area other than | or 2) 


4. Orientation to building and program (in a “new” school) 

5. Curriculum similarity (between successive school levels or between 
different schools) 

6. Helpfulness of others with lessons (helpfulness in or out of school, 
but always with the student’s school work) 

7. Concern and interest of others (in personal and social matters, rather 
than in the student’s lessons ) 

8. Friendliness of others 

9. Fair treatment 

10. Getting along with people (student’s own success in social relations) 

11. Finding new friends (after moving to new school or school level) 

12. Losing old friends (when moving away from former school) 

‘The connotations of the terms “stated” and “implied,” as applied to causes may 
best be indicated by these two examples: 


A “stated” cause classified as “losing old friends”: “Moving has been my family’s 
pastime, it seems. But I’ve gotten accustomed to it. I dread moving because it means 
leaving friends but I always made friends fast at the new school and everything was 
all right again.” 

An “implied” cause classified as “losing old friends”: “I felt pretty bad about 
moving last year and I still feel a little lonesome every now and then but it’s not 
because I am not accepted because I am and I’m very active in sports.” 
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13. Fear of people (actual expressions such as: “Because in the third 
grade my teacher was too strict and mean to me. I was afraid you would 
be the same. When I first came to school I was real scared. I was afraid 
that all the teachers weren’t real nice and all the students were hard to 
make friends with.’’) 


14. Fear of the unknown (anticipation that the new situation might 
include features with which the child could not cope: “I was afraid to come 
to school the first day. But later I got to know children.” “I was afraid 
when I left the sixth grade. I was afraid of the new change, and of what 
it would be like but everything was fine.’’). 


These 14 items and their opposites are the classifiable causes 
ascribed by students to the way they reacted to the situations they 
chose to report as helping or hindering their progress through school. 
This list could no doubt be expanded and revised by educators who 
have wider knowledge than do students about articulation problems 
and their causes. This list, however, is important because it represents 
what these students themselves considered to be the causal factors 
back of their reactions to the school experiences they chose to report. 

In what order of frequency did students mention these stated or 
implied causes? Table 1 gives the answer to that question, supplying 
actual number of mentions and also rank order. “Success with sub- 
ject matter” and its opposite, “lack of success with subject matter,” 
head the list with a total of 1144 mentions between them. The next 
item in order, “concern and interest of other people,” has almost 200 
fewer mentions than the preceding item. 

At the other extreme, we have only 6 mentions for the bottom- 
ranked “lack of fear of other people.” Some of the lower ranking 
items in Table 1 have such low frequencies as to lack any real signif- 
icance except to allow the reader to contrast them with their op- 
posites appearing higher in the rank order. 

The positive and negative implications of the various causes are 
indicated by the “+-” and “—” columns for the rankings. One can 
follow the “-+-” column and quickly select the categories which have 
positive connotations, or follow the “—” column to select the nega- 
tive ones. In this way one can easily derive from Table 1 a list of 
factors which students consider as causes of their positive reactions 
and another list of factors which they consider to be the causes of 
their negative reactions in articulation situations. 

The first seven ranks alternate from positive to negative in a regular 
pattern: Rank 1, positive; Rank 2, negative; and so on through Rank 
7. Ranks 7-10 are all positive; Ranks 11-15, all negative. This indicates 
somewhat of a balancing of causes for positive vs. negative reactions, 
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but with the emphasis on the positive side. This serves as a reminder 
that we are dealing with students’ ideas of causes for their reactions— 
positive and negative. These are not causes of articulation problems, 
but reasons given by students for reacting as they did to continuity 
situations. Here we have clues to reasons for their favorable reactions. 
In other words, we are directed to explore further the implied sug- 
gestions for preventing articulation problems as well as suggestions 
as to what may have caused students to feel that they faced a diffi- 
culty. 

Along the line of the same type of contrast, let us examine “opposite” 
items. We have already noted the adjacent ranks given to “success 
with subject matter” and “lack of success with subject matter” (Ranks 
1 and 2), both being mentioned very frequently by children. Similarly, 


Table 1.—Stated or Implied Causes of Student Reactions, Ranked According to 
Frequency for the Total Group of Students 











Stated or implied causes Number Rank 
+ 
Success with subject matter........ 587 1.0 
Lack of success with subject matter. ..... ; Dike 557 2.0 
Concern and interest of other people. .... Sate eae cr 376 3.0 
(ea acetates vie 353 4.0 
on rages of others with lessons... .... ee oats 299 5.0 
err 294 6.0 
Success in nonacademic and nonphysical activities : 235 7.0 
Pinging Dew fiends... 6.56... cee wee 221 8.0 
Friendliness of others.......... ce 177 9.0 
Orientation to building and program | irae hes 153 10.0 
Fear of the unknown........... ‘se 145 11.0 
Lack of orientation to building and program patch 143 12.0 
Not having friends in new school....... 118 13.0 
Lack of interest and concern by other people. . 101 14.0 
Differences in curriculum............... 91 15.0 
Success with physical activities... .. ee eee 84 16.5 
Not getting along with people................... 84 16.5 
Lack of help from others with lessons 78 18.0 
Fear of other people. . ie a 65 19.0 
Unfriendliness of other ‘people. olor arate tees 63 20.5 
Getting along with other people............ ee 63 20.5 
Re WICWEMIE ne tie et ces tae recocaiey 38 22.0 
Keeping old friends............. sche he oaks: - 32 23.0 
Curriculum similarity ............. See ee or 30 24.0 
Lack of success with physical activities......... : 27 25.0 
Lack of success with nonacademic and _ nonphysical 
PRIN SN hag FEO prt senses 25 26.0 
Lack of fear of the unknown......... ; 14 27.0 
Lack of fear of other people. . . 6 28.0 





Total classified causes....... 4,459 
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“orientation to building and program” and “lack of orientation to 
building and program” are close to cach other in relative frequency 
of mention (Ranks 10 and 12). 

The situation is very different for some other paired opposites. 
“Losing old friends” and “keeping old friends” are far apart in fre- 
quency of mention (Ranks 4 and 23), indicating more attention to 
loss of friends than to keeping them. ‘This, of course, should not be 
interpreted to indicate relative importance of losing or keeping friends, 
but rather more concern with friendship relations when students fear 
losing them. The children are perhaps much like their elders, who 
also often seem to prize friends, health, or other “good things of life” 
when threatened with loss of these assets. Or look at “unfair treat- 
ment” (Rank 6) and “fair treatment” (Rank 22). Unfair treatment 
was mentioned 294 times; fair treatment, only 38 times. This does not 
necessarily indicate that these boys and girls had experienced more 
unfair than fair treatment. Perhaps they assume fair treatment most 
of the time. It is clear, however, that unfair treatment “stays with 
them” so that it is recalled and mentioned when they are given an 
opportunity to tell about experiences which have helped or hindered 
them in their progress through school. 

Any teacher or school administrator might well benefit from read- 
ing the facts in Table 1, paying attention to such matters as: heavy 
emphasis on success and lack of success (1515 total mentions); im- 
portance of relations with other people; or concern with school sub- 
ject matter in one way or another. 


Causes Emphasized at Different School Levels 

Do school children at different levels emphasize the same causes for 
reacting positively or negatively to continuity situations? A_ partial 
answer to that question is given in ‘lable 2.7 

Here again we find success or lack of success with subject matter 
standing out as the top causes of positive and negative reactions, re- 
spectively. From primary grades through senior high school, children 
mention or imply that how well they succeed with subject matter is 
very important to them. The positive side of the picture gets the top 
rank in the elementary school. In the junior high school the propor- 
tions of “success” and “lack of success” responses are so close as to 
be nearly the same. In the senior high school we seem to have a 
clear emphasis on the “lack of success” side. The combined _per- 

* More complete data on the same subject are supplied in Table 11 of Appendix 
B. Table 2 does not include responses for which no grade level was designated. 


Neither does it include cause categories which included less than 5% of the total 
responses for any given school level. 
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centages for Ranks 1 and 2 at the different school levels are approxi- 
mately: 35% in primary grades; 28% in intermediate grades; 21% 
in junior high school; and 26% in senior high school. For all “cause” 
responses at any grade level, success and lack of success with subject 
matter comprise about 26% of the total, more than one in four. This 
would seem to belie the too-oft-repeated statement that “nowadays 
children in school don’t care whether they succeed or not in their 
school work.” Planning with and for school children so that they can 
be successful in attaining school objectives (assuming that the ob- 
jectives are worthy and appropriate) would seem to be a very clear 
challenge from these data. 

The importance of success experiences to children is further em- 
phasized by the 7.3% of junior high school causes and the 8.1% of 


Table 2.—Stated or Implied Causes of Student Reactions 
(Percents and rank orders by school levels) 





Stated or implied Kindergarten— — Grades Grades Grades 
Causes of reactions * Grade 3 4—6 7—9 10—12 





me Rank “Percent b Rank Percent » ~ Rank Percent” Rank Percent b 
Success with subject 


matter 1.0 18.3 1.0 16.5 2.0 10.3 2.0 9.3 
Lack of success with 
subject matter 2.0 14.5 20 318 10 11.0 10 169 
Concern and interest 
of other people 6.0 6.4 3.0 9.4 4.0 6.9 3.0 8.5 


Losing old friends 3.0 9.2 4.0 8.7 5.5 6.7 
Helpfulness of others 


with lessons 4.0 7.6 6.0 6.8 

Unfair treatment 5.0 7.1 5.0 7.8 8.5 5.5 5.0 72 
Success in nonaca- 

demic and non- 

physical activities 3.0 £5. 4.0 8.1 
Finding new friends 7.0 5.6 66<.0 6.2 
Orientation to build- 

ing and program 55 6.7 7.0 5.2 
Fear of the unknown 8.5 55 

Lack of orientation to 

building and program 10.0 5.0 

Other reasons 

combined 36.8 39.1 29.5 38.6 








* The items in this column are arranged in order of their frequency of occurrence 
for the total group of respondents. 

» These percents are based on the total number of stated or implied causes for 
the particular school level under consideration. Further details are supplied in Table 
11 of Appendix B. 
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senior high school causes ascribed to “success with nonacademic and 
nonphysical activities,” a general category for school activities which 
do not relate to class work or to sports (e.g., serving as a class officer, 
participating in school clubs, or making a speech at a school program). 
This category seems not to be so important to children in the ele- 
mentary school, perhaps because of less emphasis there upon extra- 
curricular activities. 

Another very important situation revealed in Table 2 is the signif- 
icance seemingly attached by children to human relations in school. 
Notice these “causes”: concern and interest of other people, which 
ranks third or fourth for each level but the primary grades, for which 
it ranks sixth; losing old friends, which ranks third and fourth, re- 
spectively, for primary and intermediate grade children, and is also 
among the higher ranks for junior high school children; helpfulness 
of others with lessons, ranked fourth and sixth, respectively, for pri- 
mary grade and intermediate grade children; unfair treatment, em- 
phasized at every grade level, with ranks from 5 to 8.5; and finding 
new friends, showing up more prominently at both high school levels. 
For the total group of “cause” responses at all grade levels, these 
categories comprise approximately 35% of the total, or more than a 
third. ‘To the children who made the reports for this study, their 
own reactions to school experiences are heavily influenced by their 
friends in school and also by other persons who seem interested in 
them, help them with their lessons, or treat them unfairly—again a 
combination of positive and negative influences. 

Comparing the ranks and percents, we may both compare and 
contrast the causal factors emphasized at the four different levels. 
Four categories are included for every level: success with subject 
matter, lack of success with subject matter, concern and interest of 
other people, and unfair treatment. ‘These must be matters of large 
concern to children at all school levels, even though variations in 
emphasis are to be noted both as to ranks and percentages. 

A comparison of the facts for primary and intermediate grade 
levels shows a remarkable consistency of emphasis throughout the 
elementary school. Exactly the same categories of indicated causes 
are ranked from | to 6, though in slightly different order. The exact 
percentages in each category are also similar. 

The junior and senior high school groups show a certain consistency 
also, though not quite as markedly. For one thing, their more frequent 
responses seem to vary as to classified type more than do the ele- 
mentary school responses, as shown by the larger number of cate- 
gories with at least 5% of the total causes. The junior and the senior 
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high school share with each other but not with the elementary school 
groups their emphasis upon: success in nonacademic and nonphysical 
activities; finding new friends; and orientation to the school building 
and program. 

The junior high school group shares with the elementary school 
groups a greater relative emphasis upon losing old friends than is 
shown for the senior high school. The junior high school group stands 
alone in its heavier emphasis upon fear of the unknown and lack of 
orientation to the school building and program, factors which probably 
relate to the time at which children transfer from the more simply 
organized elementary school to the more complex organization of the 
junior high school. (Other levels also reported these causes for reactions 
but not in 5% of the cases, a proportion which was required for 
inclusion in Table 2.) 


Causes Emphasized in Particular Articulation Situations 


Many people may consider the most helpful data in this whole re- 
search project to be the study of student-ascribed causes of their own 
reactions to particular types of articulation situations. ‘The investiga- 
tors themselves confess to a feeling of “finally getting somewhere” 
when they examined these data. They feel that here is the richest set 
of clues for educators who seek to do something constructive about 
improving continuity of learning for pupils from the primary grades 
through the senior high school. 

For only eight-types of situations did the children give as many as 
100 causes of their reactions to each situation. These eight types of 
situations, considered in some detail in this section, are: moving to 
a new school community, situations hinging upon teacher behavior, 
situations dealing with subject matter, moving to the next higher 
school level, general smooth progress, extracurricular activities, differ- 
ences in teaching methods, and rewards. 

In reviewing the results given in Graphs XIII through XX, one 
should bear in mind that “cause” refers to a stated or implied cause 
of the student’s reaction to a situation, not to a cause of the situation 
or event itself. For instance, a student may react negatively to moving 
to a new school community. The cause of his negative reaction to 
that situation is that he fears he will not have friends in the new 
school community. This is in no sense a cause of the moving. Or a 
child reacts favorably to some act of his teacher, such as offering 
helpful suggestions to encourage him in his art work and helping 
him find out about opportunities for work in that area of study. 
The concern and interest of this teacher are cited by the boy as 
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the cause of his favorable reaction to this situation; no cause is stated 
for the teacher’s behavior. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Moving 
to a New School Community 


Stated causes of students’ negative reactions to moving to a new 
school community definitely outweigh the positive, the ratio being 
about 2 to 1. When boys and girls react negatively to this change, why 
is it? In Graph XIII we see some of the answers to that question. First, 
they are afraid of losing old friends (25.6% of all the stated or im- 
plied causes). If we put with that reason a related one, not having 
friends in the new school (7.2% ), these two reasons amount to about 
a third of all the causes given by students in connection with moving 
to a new school community. Evidently, children dislike moving to new 
situations in which they have no friends. What can be done about it? 
The family may have to move, and the old friends cannot move with 
them; the teachers in the new school need to plan for helping new 
pupils find and keep new friends with as little difficulty as possible. 

Two other causes are closely related to each other, and each accounts 
for about the same proportion of students’ suggested causes of nega- 
tive reactions: fear of the unknown (7.3%) and lack of orientation 
to the new building and program (7.2% ). The boys and girls do not 
know what to expect in the new situation, so they are afraid of it. 
They are embarrassed about not knowing their way around in the new 
Graph XIII.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Moving to a 

New School Community 
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building or within the framework of the educational program in the 
new school. Obviously, anything that can be done to help orient the 
newcomer would help to remove the fear and insecurity indicated 
here. Maybe it cannot all be prevented; much of it can be made to 
disappear fairly soon after the move takes place. 

Causes of favorable reactions when moving to a new school com- 
munity suggest the other side of the coin, with “finding of new friends” 
being the only single cause with frequent occurrence. If we combine 
the 10.6% for this item with the 32.9% for losing old friends and 
not having friends in the new community, we can account for 43.5‘ 
of the causes of student reaction in the case of moving to a new 
school community. If we put first things first, it seems we had better 
help new pupils in a community first of all to find friends. 

Lack of success with subject matter is given as the cause of student 
reaction in 5.5% of the cases; but what is that compared with 43.5% 
for friendship matters and 14.5% for other orientation considerations? 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Moving 
to the Next School Level 


In contrast to the situation of moving to a new school community, 
Graph XIV shows a total of 48.8% of causes for negative reactions 
to moving to the next higher school level (primary to intermediate 
grades, elementary to junior high school, or junior high school to 
senior high school). How do the reasons for not enjoying the move 
to the next higher level compare with those for not liking to move 
to a new school community? Losing old friends is cited in both situa- 
tions but not nearly as frequently when moving to the next higher 
school level; obviously, many of a child’s friends move with him to 
the next higher school in his home community. Finding new friends 
is mentioned more frequently (10.1% ) than is losing old friends 
(7.9% ); together they account for 18% of the causes cited in con- 
nection with going on to the next higher school level. 

Fear of the unknown features of the new situation, lack of orienta- 
tion to the new building and program, and lack of success with sub- 
ject matter in the new school are represented by strikingly similar 
proportions in the two types of moving situations. 

On the positive side, the most important cause, proportion-wise, is 
orientation to building and program. Evidently, children who par- 
ticipated in this study have had opportunities to benefit by aids to 
orientation as they made this transition; such orientation accounts 
for about one-eighth of all the causes givenefor this type of situation. 
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Finding new friends (with 10.1% of mention), friendliness of others 
(with 5.9%), and concern and interest of others (with 6.6% ) con- 
stitute more than one-fifth of the given causes of student reaction to 
the change to a new school level. This is certainly encouraging. 


Graph XIV.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Moving to the 
Next School Level 
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* All percentages are rounded off to the nearest whole percent for the graph. 
Only categories which include at least 5% of the total are listed separately. 
Total number of causes = 623. 





Success with subject matter at the new level, which was not men- 
tioned frequently enough to be included in Graph XIII, is included 
in Graph XIV. In fact, success with subject matter is mentioned al- 
most as frequently as lack of success with subject matter for this type 
of situation. One might speculate as to whether success with subject 
matter in the new school in another community is more difficult to 
attain than in the next higher school level in the same community. 
We cannot say on the basis of existing data, but the idea deserves 
further study. 

Evidently, more efforts are being made at present to help children 
adjust to the next higher administrative unit of local school systems 
than to help transfer students from another community to make their 
adjustments. ‘That efforts in this direction do help is evidenced by 
the larger dotted (i.e., positive) area in Graph XIV than in Graph 
XIII. . 
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Causes of Students’ Reactions to Teacher Behavior 


Students’ ideas of causes of their own reactions to teacher behavior 
are about equally balanced between positive and negative. (See 
Graph XV, which shows a total of 48.3% negative and a total of 
51.8% positive causes.) Why do students sometimes react negatively 
to teacher behavior? (Remember this is teacher behavior which stu- 
dents associated with hindrance to their school progress.) ‘The first 
answer is clear; unfair treatment of students by teachers is the leading 
cause of negative student reaction, accounting for more than one- 
fifth of the causes in this type of situation. “Unfair” here means un- 
fair from the student’s point of view; of course, no evidence is avail- 
able from any other point of view. No opposite cause is apparent 
among the causes of favorable reactions; fair treatment is certainly 
not absent, but perhaps it is assumed. 

Two other causes of negative reactions by students to teacher be- 
havior are: lack of success with subject matter and lack of interest 
and concern of other persons, presumably teachers. Each of these 
should be considered in relation to its opposite among the causes 
of positive student reactions in Graph XV. Lack of success with sub- 
ject matter is given as a cause in 7.8% of the cases, but success with 
subject matter is given as a cause in 9.6% of the cases. It would seem 
that students react favorably to teacher behavior slightly more often 


Graph XV.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Ractions to Teacher Behavior 
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because of their success with subject matter than they react negatively 
because of their lack of success with subject matter. Now, if we in- 
clude helpfulness of others with lessons as a cause of positive behavior, 
we have a total of more than 20% of the student-given causes which 
indicate that students give teachers credit for helping them attain 
success in dealing with subject matter in school. This contrasts with 
less than 8% of student-given. causes indicating that teachers were 
blamed for students’ lack of success with subject matter. 

Another pair of causes also shows a positive emphasis placed by 
students: 18.0% of causes classified as concern and interest of other 
persons, presumably teachers, and 5.3% of causes classified as lack of 
interest and concern by other persons, also presumably teachers. We 
have here some evidence of students’ appreciation of teachers’ con- 
cern for them and interest in them, when it exists. 

The students’ assigned causes of their reactions to what teachers do 
would seem to indicate that their biggest complaint is that of unfair 
treatment, while their greatest appreciation is recognition of teachers’ 
interest in them and helpfulness to them. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Situations 
Centering Around Subject Matter 


When the school children in this study report subject matter as a 
focal point in their steady progress or lack of progress through school, 
they are evidently thinking in terms of success or lack of success in 
learning the subject matter. This is obvious in Graph XVI, which shows 
almost exactly equal proportions of causes on the positive and negative 


Graph XVI.-—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Subject Matter 
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sides. ‘Together, success and lack of success with subject matter com- 
prise 65% of the students’ reported causes of reaction. One might 
well include helpfulness of others with lessons (13.8%) because of 
its implied effect on success with subject matter, in which case we 
would have nearly 80% of the causes included. That is, in 4 cases out 
of 5 these school children consider their success or lack of success in 
learning subject matter as explaining their reactions to subject matter 
as a factor in school progress. One might ask what else could they 
consider when thinking of subject matter as a help or hindrance to 
their progress through school? One possible reply might be the nature 
of the subject matter. Evidently these students thought, however, in 
terms of success and lack of success. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions 
to Differences in Teaching Methods 


Though there were not nearly as many situations reported for differ- 
ences in teaching methods as there were for situations involving sub 
ject matter, it is interesting to compare the two types of situations 
as shown in Graphs XVI and XVII. Reactions to differences in teach- 
ing methods are more frequently negative than reactions to situations 
involving subject matter in general. The negatively oriented causes 
ascribed by students are also more varied. Lack of success with subject 
matter is again the most frequently mentioned cause of student re- 
action, but there seems to be an almost equally large proportion of 


Graph XVII.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Differences in 
‘Teaching Methods 
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miscellaneous negative causes. Lack of help from others with lessons 
(7.4% ) pooled with lack of success with subject matter would put 
about one-third of the causes together. ‘This would seem to indicate 
‘that students’ negative reactions to differences in teaching methods 
arise most frequently when students are not successful or feel they 
do not get enough help in learning. Similarly, their most frequent 
reason for reacting favorably to differences in teaching method was 
their success with subject matter taught by the different method. 

It would seem that if the teacher who uses a different method uses 
it successfully (in terms of student success), students do not report 
such differences in method, but if the teacher uses a different method 
so that students are not successful in the situation, they do report 
such differences in method as hindering their progress. Evidently, these 
children also think that differences in curriculum give rise to differences 
in teaching method, which seems logical. However, the reactions to 
such differences are sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Extracurricular Activities 


As reported in an earlier chapter, students’ mentions of extra- 
curricular activities as being related to their progress through school 
tend to emphasize a positive rather than a negative relationship be- 
tween extracurricular activities and continuity of learning experience 


Graph XVIII.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to 
Extracurricular Activities 
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in general. This positive emphasis is also apparent in Graph XVIII, 
in which nearly 90% of the stated or implied causes of reactions are 
on the favorable side. “Nothing succeeds like success” is certainly 
an appropriate slogan here. Success with subject matter, success with 
physical activities (chiefly sports), and success with other school ac- 
tivities represent nearly 64% of the favorable causes of reactions by 
students, with the last named type of success by far the most fre- 
quently mentioned (45.6%). A student is successful in a class play 
because of prior success in a school course in speech. A student is 
successful in athletics either as part of the school’s regular physical 
education program or not. A student feels successful in whatever role 
he plays in student government, school clubs, class activities, social 
events, or numerous other extracurricular activities. And because of 
these success experiences he reports that extracurricular activities have 
a bearing on helping him progress smoothly through school, in which 
case they may not be so “extra” (or external) after all. 

Attention to the emphasis on success should not make us neglect 
two other causes mentioned fairly frequently by students: orienta- 
tion to the school building and program, with emphasis on the latter, 
and the concern and interest of other people. That is, orientation to 
the extracurricular program of a school may have caused a student 


Graph XIX.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Smooth Progress 
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to feel that that program helped him to make progress; and the concern 
and interest of other people in a student’s extracurricular activities 
may have helped him make steady progress. These relationships rec- 
ognized by students may well be remembered by adults who wish to 
promote pupil progress. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Smooth Progress 


As would be expected, students’ reactions to smooth progress in 
general tend to be favorable; consequently, their stated and implied 
causes for those reactions are heavy on the positive side. In Graph 
XIX we find no cause of negative reactions frequent enough to 
serve as a separate category of causes. On the positive side, the stated 
and implied reasons for positive reactions to smooth school prog- 
ress appear in this order: success with subject matter; helpfulness 
of others with lessons; concern and interest of other persons; friendli- 
ness of others; finding new friends; success in extracurricular activities 
other than athletics; and success with physical activities, mostly 
sports. The question answered in Graph XIX is: When students re- 
port that their progress through school has been smooth and steady, 
what do they give as the reasons for their favorable reaction to that 
smooth progress? In 2 cases out of 5, the answer is cither success with 
subject matter or the helpfulness of others with lessons, both of 
which relate directly to academic success. ‘he students are saying in 
cffect that when they succeed in school work, they feel good about it 


Graph XX.—Causes of Students’ Positive and Negative Reactions to Rewards 
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and consider their progress as smooth. In about another | out of 3 
cases, the answer is a matter of friendliness and interest of other people 
in the students, highlighting success in social relations as a cause of 
feeling good about smooth progress. The success angle is emphasized 
by a different combination of three “success” sections of the graph, 
accounting for over 30% of the suggested causes of favorable re- 
actions to smooth progress. 


Causes of Students’ Reactions to Rewards 

Study of Graph XX reveals still another “success story.” In school 
situations in which the student receives a reward of some kind, 
the cause of his favorable reaction to the situation (in 85% of the 
cases) is his feeling of having been successful—successful in academic 
or nonacademic activities, in curricular or extracurricular matters. 
Though Graph XX does not show it, a reading of student reports in- 
dicates very clearly that the students’ reported feelings of success arc 
heavily influenced by other people’s evaluations of their performance. 
When other people recognize students for doing well in any way, 
they feel successful and react positively to the whole situation. The 
whole situation in the student’s mind becomes associated with helps 
to his school progress; he sees his successes as contributing to the con- 
tinuity of his school learning experiences. 


Chapter Summary 


Why do the boys and girls in this study react as they do to the 
various articulation situations they chose to report? ‘This chapter sum- 
marizes the evidence which gives a partial answer to that very im- 
portant question. The limitations in the data and some cautions in 
interpreting those data are set forth in the early part of the chapter. 

Causes of reaction, as stated or implied by school children, are 
ranked as to frequency of mention in Table 1 on page 65. The alter- 
nating pattern of positive and negative causes, especially in the higher 
ranks of cause, is very interesting. ‘Three emphases stand out when 
causes are grouped according to relatedness of meaning. These are: 

1. Emphasis on success or lack of success (chiefly with subject matter, 
but also with other school activities ) 

2. Emphasis on the importance of human relations 

3. Emphasis on concern with subject matter and lessons. 


When causes assigned by students for their positive and negative 
reactions are analyzed by school levels, some clues are suggested to 
children’s reactions at the different levels. The following findings from 
the present data should be checked by further research: 
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1. Children at all school levels emphasize both success with subject 
matter and lack of success with subject matter as the most frequently 
assigned causes of their positive and negative reactions, respectively, to 
articulation situations. 

2. Of the two, success is indicated more often than lack of success with 
subject matter by the elementary school children, both in primary and 
intermediate grades. 

3. Of the two, lack of success is emphasized more than success with 
subject matter by the senior high school students. 

4. At both junior and senior high school levels, success in nonacademic 
and nonphysical school activities is a high ranking cause of students’ favor- 
able reactions with respect to articulation. 

5. More than a third of the indicated causes of pupil reaction at the 
various levels may be classified in the human relations area. Included as 
parts of that general classification are concern and interest of other people 
and unfair treatment, both of which are ranked high in importance at 
every school level. 

6. The six top ranking causes of pupil reaction are the same for primary 
and intermediate grade children. 

7. Success in extracurricular activities, finding new friends, and orientation 
to the school building and program are emphasized at the junior and senior 
high school levels but not in the elementary school. 

8. The senior high school group emphasizes losing old friends less than 
do the earlier school groups. 

9. The junior high school level differs from all the other school levels 
in its emphasis on lack of orientation to the school building and program 
and on fear of the unknown factors in the new school situation. This is 
related to the transition from elementary to junior high school. 


Further analysis was made of the causes stated or implied by 
school children as explaining their positive and negative reactions to 
particular types of articulation situations. Since this analysis probably 
comes closer than any other to “explaining” why school children react 
as they do in certain situations, it may yield some of the most sig- 
nificant “leads” for further study. These findings are presented by 
the following types of situations in which continuity of school learn- 
ing was considered. 

1. When moving to a new school community, children’s negative reac- 
tions to the situation seem to be caused most often by losing old friends 
and not having friends in the new location. Finding new friends is also 
important to them as an explanation of their positive reactions to this 
situation. 

Fear of the unknown factors in the new school and lack of orientation 
to the new building and program in general are related factors which also 
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rank high among children’s indicated causes of negative reactions when 
they move into a new community. 

2. When children move to the next higher school level, they use fear 
of the unknown and lack of orientation as explanations of negative reactions 
in about the same proportion of cases as they do for moving to a new 
school community. 

Otherwise, the situation of moving to the next higher level seems to be 
more favorably accepted than moving to a new community, with the favor- 
able reactions being explained most frequently in terms of orientation to 
the building and program, and evidences of friendliness and helpfulness 
by other people. 

3. When school children report that the actions of teachers affect the 
continuity of their school progress, the most commonly reported cause of a 
negative pupil reaction is a claim that the pupil was treated unfairly by a 
teacher. 

All other commonly reported causes deal with subject matter or the 
interest and concern of teachers for children. In each case, the positive aspect 
either balances or outweighs the negative. 

The most commonly used reasons for a positive reaction by pupils to 
teacher behavior are represented by recognition of the teacher’s interest in 
the students or helpfulness to the students in school work. 

4. In situations where school children reported helps or hindrances to 
their progress as focusing upon subject matter, they explained their positive 
and negative reactions chiefly in terms of success or lack of success with the 
subject matter. That is, if they were successful with subject matter, they 
reacted favorably and felt that continuity had been good; if they were 
unsuccessful, they reacted unfavorably and felt that continuity of learning 
had been hindered or interrupted. 

5. Differences in teaching methods seem to draw favorable reactions when 
the children have success in learning under the different method, and un- 
favorable reactions when the children do not succeed in learning as well 
by the different method. 

6. Success is heavily emphasized as explaining the large proportions of 
positive reactions of students to extracurricular activities; but orientation 
and the concern and interest of other people are often associated with the 
extracurricular activities reported by students as favoring their general 
progress through school. 

7. When children report generally smooth progress (i.c., good continuity), 
they most frequently explain their favorable reactions in terms of (a) success 
with subject matter and help of others with lessons, (b) friendliness and 
interest of other people toward them, and (c) success experiences in 
general. 

8. As one might expect, situations in which children reported the 
receiving of rewards as facilitating their general school progress, they 
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explained their favorable reactions largely in terms of feeling successful in 
one way or another. 


Careful consideration of the implications of the above findings 
should give teachers and administrators much food for thought on 
the pros and cons of helping boys and girls achieve desirable con- 
tinuity among their learning experiences in school. 








Part Two 


Firmer Foundations for Continuity 











CHAPTER 6 


Exploring Foundations for Continuity 


A LARGE number of school children have “had 
their say” in the preceding section of this yearbook. Some light has been 
thrown on various facets of the articulation picture in our schools across 
the nation: on pupils’ views of their articulation difficulties, on situa- 
tions within which the problems seem frequently to arise, on both posi- 
tive and negative reactions of children to continuity situations, and on 
suggested causes of those positive and negative reactions. ‘The findings 
of Part One are by no means conclusive; they represent mercly the 
views of 3000 school children contacted by the yearbook committee. 
Nevertheless, Part One of this publication does pose some fruitful lines 
for further exploration and some clues to future action. 


Foundations for Continuity 


Part Two approaches articulation of pupils’ school learning experi- 
ences from a different angle, but one which is in no sense contradictory 
or opposed to the findings of Part One. The preceding research report 
has localized and elaborated on articulation situations now existing in 
schools; Part Two makes a different type of exploration—an explora- 
tion of firmer foundations on which to base efforts to prevent and to 
solve articulation difficulties of children in school. 

The establishment of desirable degrees and types of continuity among 
children’s learning experiences in school will eventually come about if 
school procedures and policies are consistent with sound psychological 
and educational principles and clearly formulated objectives. Basic is- 
sues concerning articulation deal not with this specific practice versus 
that specific practice but with our choices of educational objectives and 
our reliance on sound principles of human development and learning, 
and of curriculum development. When we choose these objectives and 
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principles, we should also, of course, choose to put them into practice 
in a variety of ways which are consistent with them. 


Considerations of How Pupils Live and Learn 


School articulation problems will never be solved apart from con- 
sideration of the school population and of how the pupils live and 
learn. A whole set of basic issues concerning continuity of experience 
for learners revolves around what we know about human growth, de- 
velopment and learning. 

It is no contradiction to say that human growth, development and 
learning are typified by both continuity and variation. In the life of 
every boy and girl continuity of development is apparent; one phase of 
development leads into another. Irregularities may occur but the con- 
tinuity of advancement toward maturity need not be lost because of 
those irregularities—need not be lost, that is, if teachers understand the 
developmental process and the particular pupil and his problems. 

For each learner in our schools we want continuous development to 
a level of performance and maturity commensurate with his poten- 
tialities. But this can never be achieved unless we truly accept the fact 
of individuality. 

Here we touch upon one of the sore points in American education. 
We have before us in many twelve-year school systems a paradox. As 
the children grow older, as they progress from one grade level to the 
next, they become more and more different; but we do less and less 
about adapting the school program to those differences! We wish it 
were not so. We turn our backs on the evidence and pretend that it 
does not exist. To expect children to become more and more alike as 
they progress through our schools is unrealistic. 

All elementary school teachers are by no means equally concerned 
about or equally skilled in applying what is known about basic prin- 
ciples of child growth, development and learning. Nor are secondary 
school teachers equally concerned or skilled in this area. Since individ- 
ual differences are as characteristic of teachers as of learners, one can- 
not assume equality in these matters or expect to attain it, but certainly 
one might hope to convince more teachers than are at present con- 
vinced of their responsibilities to children in the light of what is known 
about growth, development and learning. 

The fundamental principles of effective learning and teaching are 
the same for learners of all ages. Teachers and school administrators 
need to recognize this fact and act accordingly. 

Chapter 7, which follows immediately, examines a selected set of 
basic ideas and principles concerning human development and learning. 
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‘The selection has been made in terms of the relation of each idea or 
principle to school articulation, or continuity of school learning experi- 
ences. In Part ‘Three of this book the reader will find reports of school 
practices being tried out in various communities. Many of these prac- 
tices are related (in higher or lesser degree) to the principles developed 
in Chapter 7. Actually, the principles of human development and learn- 
ing presented there may be a basis for evaluating the practices reported 
in Part ‘Three, as well as for evaluating current procedures in the reader's 
home school or school system.’ 


Educational Objectives and Articulation 


School articulation problems will never be solved except in relation 
to the basic position taken by educators, individually and collectively, 
with respect to the objectives of schools. 

Some people say that attainment of skill in reading, writing and 
arithmetic belongs to the elementary school; but certainly it belongs as 
well among secondary school and college objectives. 

Another objective of education which most of us want for young 
America is development of power in critical thinking. Some would say 
this must belong to the secondary or collegiate level of schooling; but 
surely younger children have problems to solve. If the data of Part One 
of this yearbook are at all reliable, children of all school levels have 
plenty of critical thinking to do just to meet the articulation problems 
which adults have set in their paths. 

Development of the characteristics of a good citizen is another ob- 
jective which has been generally recommended. Is this something we 
want for children in certain selected communities or in all communi- 
ties? Certainly we want good citizens from the coast of Maine to the 
Gulf of Catalina and from Puget Sound to the Florida Keys. As chil- 
dren move from school to school—and they do move often—should they 
not find in each of their schools similar emphasis on worthy citizenship? 

The fundamental objectives of education—development of basic 
skills, development of critical thinking, development of ethical charac- 
ter and good citizenship and certain others—are objectives for all of 
education from the kindergarten on. Differences may appear as the 
broad, inclusive objectives are broken down in terms of types, degrees 
and levels of attainment within each. 

Because this book deals with articulation from kindergarten through 
high school, it is necessary here to emphasize the common objectives of 

‘Chapter 14 describes a study of child development conducted by a group of 


principals in one school system. It serves as an example of how one group improved 
its understandings in this area. 
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education within that range. ‘lhe basic issue here has three parts: (a) 
How can elementary and secondary school faculties, with their super- 
visory and administrative leaders, arrive at some agreements on objec- 
tives they hold in common? (b) How can they learn to work together 
toward the attainment of those common objectives? (c) How can 
educators in general, from community to community, come to some 
fundamental agreements as to what they want for American children? 
‘These questions must be faced if school children are to experience that 
degree of continuity of learning experience to which they are entitled. 

For anyone who asks these questions, help is provided in Chapter 8, 
which is devoted to consideration of relationships between educational 
objectives and continuity of children’s school learning. The chapter 
does not prescribe what the objectives should be. Rather, it suggests 
some basic principles to be observed in formulating and in seeking to 
achieve educational objectives. If these principles are followed, articula- 
tion should improve. In line with Chapter 7 on child development and 
learning, Chapter 8 also provides some bases for evaluating the prac- 
tices and procedures for improving articulation which are described in 
Part Three of this yearbook. 


Curriculum Development and Articulation 


In the light of the decisions made regarding educational objectives 
and regarding child growth, development and learning, what sort of 
curriculum should be planned to provide the optimum continuity in 
every child’s school experiences as he goes through the elementary and 
secondary schools? What curricular content should be provided for all 
pupils? What should be provided for some but not for others? How 
should the curriculum be organized so as to result in the highest quality 
of continuity in the learner’s experience? 

The real curriculum, the curriculum which has taken effect, the cur- 
riculum which will make a difference in the lives of the learners is that 
part of the hypothetical curriculum which they have learned so that it 
becomes a part of them. The effective curriculum is not written in a 
book or a course of study; it is written in the changed behavior of those 
who learn. 

Teachers at all levels should have a common understanding of the 
whole school program. The more each teacher knows about the cur- 
riculum which precedes or follows or goes alongside of that part he is 
teaching at a given level or in a given subject area, the better are the 
pupil’s chances of smooth transition from one level to another or from 
one subject area to another. 

Helping teachers to arrive at common understandings about curric- 
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ulum at different school levels and in different content areas and for 
different children in a given school is a basis for improved continuity. 
This common understanding is being built in some school systems 
through curriculum study and revision by teachers from different levels, 
through discussions and demonstrations, through sharing of materials, 
and in many other ways. The reader should ask himself: Is anything 
being done about this in my school system? Am I promoting this type 
of cooperative study? 

Chapter 9 suggests that curriculum sequences based on the logic of 
subject matter may be inadequate as a basis for the continuity of learn- 
ing which our schools should provide. ‘To replace scope and sequence 
defined in terms of subject matter logic, a redefinition of curriculum 
content is suggested. Consideration is given to organization of curric- 
ulum in terms of basic concepts and understandings in the various 
subject areas and in terms of skills and abilities needed to meet re- 
curring problems of living. Some implications of these suggestions for 
practice are mentioned; additional suggestions are also available in Part 
Three of this book. 


Consideration of Basic Ideas 


Real progress toward better articulation of children’s school experi- 
ences will take place when people who guide these experiences realize 
the integrative force of: 


1. Well chosen and skillfully used educational objectives within the whole 
school program 

2. Fundamental principles of child development and learning 

3. Re-examination of the bases for organization of the curriculum. 


The yearbook committee urges careful consideration of this threefold 
approach to improved articulation of children’s learning experiences. 














CHAPTER 7 


Considering Implications of 
Child Growth, Development and Learning 


A KNOWLEDGE and understanding of the 
children with whom they work is one of the important characteristics 
of teachers concerned with providing well-articulated experiences in 
the school learning environments of children. Principles of child 
growth, development and learning have been presented by previous 
yearbooks of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, as well as by numerous publications which almost daily come 
to the attention of teachers and administrators. The research available 
today on how children in our society grow, develop and learn is most 
extensive, and the profession of teaching is increasingly dedicated to 
understanding and applying basic principles of human growth, develop- 
ment and learning to the end that children may be helped to grow into 
effective and productive citizens. 

This chapter will provide, in part, a foundation for a sound approach 
to articulation as well as attempt to establish several criteria which 
may be used for evaluating specific practices which are described in 
later chapters. 


Some Principles of 
Child Growth and Development 


Several pages which follow, will remind the reader briefly of some 
aspects of children’s development which are basic to a well-articulated 
school program. Because abundant material on child growth and 
development is available elsewhere, and because an understanding of 
how children grow and develop is also implied in much of the discus- 
sion of principles of learning, this first section of the chapter will be 
somewhat less extensive than the later section devoted to children’s 
learning and how it proceeds. 
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Physical Factors in Development 

“A knowledge of how children grow, namely, the sequential changes, 
and the variability in the rate of growth from time to time and from 
child to child should give every adult who lives or works with children 
a basis for understanding the individual child. Thus, the adult can set 
the stage for the child, fit his activities to his maturity and rate of 
physical development, remove obstacles to development and provide 
him with the necessary prerequistes for growth.” 

The child grows and develops as a whole; he responds and adapts 
to his varied environment with his entire being; therefore, effective 
learning requires a modification of the whole organism. And though we 
speak of those factors relating to the physical, social and emotional 
growth of the child as if they were separate aspects of his development, 
it is recognized that each affects the other and all are closely interrelated. 

The traditional school of a generation ago gave too little thought to 
the physical development of children and the relation of this develop- 
ment to the curriculum. Most teachers today, however, recognize the 
significance of this aspect of the child’s development. Classes in teacher 
education institutions, in-service development programs, professional 
conferences at state and national levels, and current periodicals give 
emphasis, at one time or another, to the importance of the child’s 
physical development. Many teachers today recognize the relevance of 
many aspects of physical development to a curriculum which provides 
continuity and meaning in the child’s learning experience. ‘They recog- 
nize, among others, such factors of physical development as: unique 
variations within the growth pattern; the sex differential in the rate 
and timing of growth; differences in energy transmutation; physical 
disabilities and their effects upon personality development and learning; 
and the self concept as it is based on one’s perception of his physical 
being. 

The child is essentially a physical organism, and the teacher must 
recognize him as such if continuity in learning experiences is to be 
satisfactory. In all phases of the curriculum and in all aspects of the life 
of the school the individual child’s level of maturation and rate of 
physical development must be taken into account if he, as a learner, is 
to see the relationships within and between the various experiences of 
which he is a part. 


Social Factors in Development 
“Society determines in some areas of behavior what an individual 
must want to do, what he must do, when he must do it, how he must 


‘Marian E. Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent. Child Development. New York: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. p. 248. 
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do it, and how he shall know that he has been successful in doing it.” * 

‘The child is a social being. He lives, from birth, not in isolation but 
as a member of a society composed of many subcultures. His long 
period of dependency requires that he be in almost constant inter- 
action with others. Even later, when he has reached adult status, he 
cannot live independently of others. His effectiveness depends, in large 
measure, on his relations with other people. 

‘The teacher is sometimes apt to forget the many forces outside the 
classroom which constantly mold and shape the children’s growth and 
development. He too often thinks of the child as one who approaches 
each new experience with a fresh and unsullied mind. If the school 
is to provide an articulated program of learning activities for children, 
then a teacher must know the out-of-school forces which have shaped 
and are constantly continuing to shape the behavior of the children he 
teaches. 

The child has been a member of a family unit for five or six years of 
his life before entering school. He is subject to the socializing influence 
of cultural agents other than the school during approximately three- 
fourths of his waking day. The peer group, the church, youth organiza- 
tions, camps, mass media of communication, the social class system 
and many other forces shape the child’s development. 

To provide maximum continuity of learning experiences, the school 
must select its objectives and plan its learning activities with due con- 
sideration of the influences of these social factors. In other words, 
teachers must work toward better articulation not only from level to 
level in the schools, but also between the school and each of the out 
of-school agents which has a significant effect on the child’s behavior. 


Personality Development 

“The child is more than a composite of many separate physiological 
and psychological factors; he is a dynamic personality functioning as 
an organism in his ever-expanding environment.” * 

All forms of development are interrelated. The child functions as 
an entity. This principle may seem so obvious that some readers may 
question its significance. Yet many teachers in their planning and work 
ing with children have not acted in accordance with it. When the child 
is confronted with a page of written symbols which he must read and 
interpret, every aspect of his development comes into focus. He responds 

* William E. Martin and Celia B. Stendler. “The Process of Growing Up in 
Society.” Child Development. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, copyright 
1953. (Reprinted with their permission.) p. 249. 


* Karl C. Garrison. Growth and Development. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1952. p. 409. 
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to the printed page not only intellectually, but physically, socially and 
emotionally as well. And so articulation of the school program must 
occur on many fronts concurrently. ‘The teacher is not meeting the 
problem if he concerns himself with only one phase of the child’s 
development to the exclusion of others. For example, if he concentrates 
on articulation as it pertains to intellectual development only, the 
attempt may quite possibly fail. Faulty articulation in other aspects 
of development can easily have effects which also undermine smooth 
intellectual progress. 

The child’s personality is not static—it is dynamic. The child whom 
the teacher greets at his classroom door in September will not be the 
same child to whom he bids farewell in June. Each new experience adds 
or detracts something; each new relationship leaves its imprint; each 
new situation has its effect. The child is changing all the time. He 
should not be expected to “stand still” in his physical, social or emo- 
tional growth from the beginning of the school year to the end. 

Not only is the child’s development continuous, it is also unique. 
One child’s reactions to the experiences, situations and relationships 
which contribute greatly to the shaping of his personality will differ 
from another child’s reaction to these influences. In order, therefore, to 
understand and guide a child, the teacher must see the world as it 
exists for the child himself. And so articulation and continuity of 
learning experiences must occur within the child. Since the pattern 
of growth and development is unique for each child, continuity must 
be built upon the profile of each child’s own growth, rather than on 
what is “typical” of his age level or his grade in school. 


Some Principles of Learning 


Principles of learning are very closely related to principles of child 
growth and development. The close relationship lies in the fact that 
learning is one of the two major processes through which individual 
development can take place: maturation and learning. All aspects of 
human development are results of one or both of these two processes. 

School articulation is a matter of continuity of learning experiences 
for children who attend schools. The schools exist in order that certain 
learnings may occur so that children may grow and develop in desirable 
ways. It follows that any approach to articulation or continuity of 
learning experiences in school must be firmly rooted in well-established 
principles of how learning takes place and how it can be controlled to 
the advantage of the learner. The following principles have been 
selected from the literature on learning as those having the most 
important implications for studying problems of articulation. 
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Readiness for Learning 


“Learning is a function of ‘readiness’ to learn, that is, it is a function 
of the mental, physical, educational, and social maturity of the learner.” * 

A common expression with a meaning very similar to this principle 
is this: “Ihe teacher must begin where the learner is.” Similarly, we 
often hear that “new learning builds upon old.” One important aspect 
of readiness has to do with meaningfulness. The ease with which new 
material is learned depends on the extent to which it has meaning for 
the learner. Hence any effective approach to teaching must be based 
upon careful study of the past experience of the learner. New material 
to be learned will be meaningful insofar as the learner is able to see 
relationships between the elements of the new learning and the things 
he has previously understood or experienced. He must also have a 
mastery of the abstractions (word meanings, concepts, generalizations, 
and so forth) he will use in acquiring the new learning. For example, 
in teaching English literature, the teacher must recognize that in order 
to read a literary selection with understanding and enjoyment, the 
student must first have certain background in vocabulary, ability to 
recognize figures of speech, or familiarity with various styles of writing. 
Otherwise, the requirement to read the assignment is likely to seem 
like pointless drudgery to the student. 

Unfortunately, attempts are sometimes made to “short circuit” the 
process of making learning meaningful. For example, a student may 
take science courses which are taught by requiring, or at least allowing, 
students to memorize statements of fact, concepts, principles and 
formulas without understanding what they mean. If the student takes 
several successive courses in science which are taught this way, he is 
almost certain, sooner or later, to find himself in a course in which he 
has not the slightest notion as to what it is all about—unless, of course, 
he succeeded through his own efforts or out-of-class help in understand- 
ing the material. Such a situation surely would constitute a block to 
learning progress and an eventual breakdown as far as articulation and 
continuity of learning experiences are concerned. 

Most teachers know that the learning of any school subject, par- 
ticularly one with a great deal of logical relatedness like science or 
mathematics, is more meaningful and permanent if the student under- 
stands it as he goes. Attempting to cover the material faster by resorting 
to meaningless memorization merely creates a delusion of being able 


*G. L. Anderson and A. I. Gates. “The General Nature of Learning.” Learning 
and Instruction. Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part I, Nelson B. Henry, editor. National 
Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 


p. 34. 
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to move ahead more rapidly. Meaningless, unrelated details are very 
soon forgotten. If meanings are acquired all along the way, however, 
new learning will be much easier, because it will involve only slight 
extensions of concepts or skills already developed. For example, algebra 
will be much easier for the student if he really understands the 
“why’s and wherefore’s” of the arithmetic processes he learned in 
elementary school. 

Many other factors have a bearing on readiness. This is more than 
simply having the knowledge or the experience background necessary 
for the new learning. Readiness is determined also by physical and 
intellectual maturation, motivational factors growing out of social 
development, and the other aspects of development suggested in the 
first part of this chapter. 

Readiness is important not only in kindergarten and first grade where 
it is most commonly dealt with in connection with the beginning of 
instruction in reading and arithmetic; it is important at all levels in 
the educational process. The child is not ready to study geography until 
he has acquired a repertory of concepts of spatial relationships. He 
cannot learn to spell until he is able to differentiate the letters of the 
alphabet. He cannot learn to write compositions before he acquires at 
least a partial control of sentence structure. He is hardly ready for guid- 
ance in the area of dating aid boy-girl relationships, in general, until his 
own development takes him to the stage of being concerned about such 
matters. 

‘Lhe relationship of this principle to articulation should be obvious, 
but nonetheless it is worthy of careful consideration. If each new learn- 
ing task confronting the child is something for which he is mentally, 
physically, educationally and socially ready, learning will be easier and 
more rapid. His progress from learning task to learning task will be 
smoother. On the other hand, if he has not reached a level of readi- 
ness for what he is asked to learn, breaks in articulation will occur. 
Without readiness, the progress of his learning in the desired direction 
will be slow or nonexistent, which, by definition, constitutes faulty 
articulation. 


Human Needs and the Learning Process 


“. . . Learning, like all other experiencing and behaving, is an active 
process which results from the efforts of the individual to satisfy his 
needs.” ® 

The foregoing principle is perhaps the most fundamental of all 


* Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs. Individual Behavior. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. p. 50. 
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principles of learning. ‘These three conditions must be met before learn- 
ing can occur: (a) a need or drive exists in the individual, (b) a goal 
or desired end result is perceived by the individual as offering satisfac- 
tion of the need, and (c) the individual makes an effort to attain the 
goal or desired end result. It is important to add that if the learner's 
efforts are accompanied by satisfaction, his behavior at, or close to, 
the point of satisfaction will tend to be strengthened. ‘That is, this 
pattern of behavior is somewhat more likely to be repeated if the in- 
dividual, with similar motivation, is confronted with another situation 
that is perceived in a similar manner. 

An example of this process might be the case of a student who has 
a strong need for recognition or feeling important. He becomes aware 
of the possibility of running for an office in student government and 
decides to do so. In proceeding to solve the problem of how to get 
elected, he might study methods of effective campaigning, details of 
the student government charter and organization, school problems on 
which he could base his campaign, effective speaking, and perhaps other 
matters as well. As a result of this inquiry he would surely learn some- 
thing about many of these things. 

In_ this example, the basic elements involved in the learning are 
these: 


1. The need (for recognition ) 


2. Perception of a goal (to be elected to an office in the student govern 
ment) 

3. Activities of the individual to attain the goal (studying ways and means 
of getting elected). 

‘lo make further use of this example, we should note that if the 
student did succeed in getting elected, the satisfaction he realized would 
tend to cause the behavior patterns associated with his victory to be 
reinforced. ‘hese behaviors would be somewhat more likely to occur 
again in similar situations because of this experience. 

The needs of the learner influence learning in another very important 
way. An individual’s perception is profoundly influenced by his needs. 
A common example is that of young couples in the courting stage of 
their relationship. Being very much in love and wanting to see only the 
good things in each other, this is often all they do see. Later on, how- 
ever, if one of the couple feels seriously wronged by the other, faults 
will be much more readily perceived. In other words, perceptions are 
very much influenced by what one hopes to perceive and what one 
expects to perceive. Obviously, what we perceive influences learning, 
for learning takes place through the process of perception. Hence, the 
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influences of needs on perception become influences of needs on what 
is learned. 

Because of its fundamental importance in the process of learning, 
the principle stating the relation of needs and the learning process is 
most important in connection with articulation. If the instruction given 
is in conflict with this principle, the desired learning cannot be expected 
to result. Learning will occur, to be sure, but not often in the direction 
of the stated objectives of instruction. When this happens, articulation 
is at least temporarily interrupted because articulation in the final 
analysis means smooth progress toward objectives. 

The statement in the preceding paragraph that “learning will occur” 
is particularly important. Learning is a continuous process. One could 
not stop it if he tried—short of causing the death of the individual. 
If a pupil does not learn what the teacher intends, he will learn 
something else. For example, if he is asked to study a subject for which 
he sees no need, he will probably be very susceptible to distractions and 
mind-wandering during study periods and classes in the subject. Such 
distractions and mind-wandering would represent interruption in the 
continuity of learning experiences as far as the subject at hand is con- 
cerned. Additionally, since some kind of need satisfaction is going on 
most of the time (possibly even pleasure derived from annoying the 
teacher), the behavior patterns elicited by the distractions and mind- 
wandering could quite possibly be reinforced. This means that not only 
would there be lack of continuity in learning experiences as far as the 
school objectives are concerned; there would be continuity in learning 
bad study habits and possibly other undesirable patterns of behavior. 

The added point about the influence of needs on perception and 
hence on learning is important to articulation because, to provide good 
articulation, we must take into account the child’s needs and the way 
he is likely to perceive learning situations. No matter how well a 
series of learning activities is put together in terms of other considera- 
tions, these activities will not have the desired effect if the individual 
perceives the situation to be vastly different from what was intended. 
An illustration might be a case in which a teacher gives a student more 
than usual freedom to plan and conduct his own study, so as to learn 
independent study habits. If the student, not being ready to take this 
responsibility, perceives it as an opportunity to escape work or to 
day dream, the result could be quite different from that which was 
planned. 

It is very important that the needs of students be considered in plan- 
ning for effective learning experiences and for good articulation among 
the experiences, because the child’s needs are the wellsprings of all 
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activity from which learning can result. If these basic facts about how 
learning takes place are not properly applied by the teacher, learning 
is likely to be haphazard and seldom in accord with the objectives ot 
instruction. ‘This would represent poor articulation. 


Motives and Goals in Learning 


‘ 


‘. . . Learning is best motivated by goals established or accepted 
by the learner as a result of his needs.” 


The explanation of the preceding principle helps in understanding 
this one. What the student learns, he learns as a result of pursuing 
goals that he believes will satisfy his needs. The motivation arises 
from his desire to achieve the goal. Thus learning cannot occur without 
motivation any more than it can occur independently of the learner’s 
needs. 

The strongest motivation is that which exists when the student 
perceives the desired learning outcome as a means of satisfying his 
needs, i. e., when he personally values what is to be learned. For 
example, a student in a rural school may have a strong desire to produce 
a champion milk cow—perhaps in order to start his own herd. His 
study of books on dairy farming would not, therefore, be viewed merely 
as an assignment which must be done for a satisfactory mark; this 
reading is something he wants to do because it is important to him. 

Other forms of motivation may be equal in intensity to that described 
above. Through a desire for high marks, or to please the teacher or the 
parents, or to win in competition, students sometimes make tremendous 
efforts to learn, and do learn quite effectively. Although this type of 
motivation sometimes may be all the teacher has to depend upon, it 
does have certain drawbacks. The most important is that once the in- 
ducements of the competition, the marks or other incentives are re- 
moved, the motivation is likely to be lost. On the other hand, when the 
child considers the learning important to him personally, he is likely 
to continue studying and learning about the matter even after formal 
instruction on it has ended. 

The problem of maintaining motivation on the part of pupils is 
difficult. Much effort and ingenuity are required of the worker in over- 
coming the almost inevitable frustrations of pupils that occur in daily 
classroom learning. One of the most valuable techniques in this con- 
nection is teacher-pupil planning with regard to what is to be learned 

* George W. Hartmann. “The Field Theory of Learning and Its Educational Con- 
sequences.” The Psychology of Learning. Forty-First Yearbook, Part II, Nelson B. 


Henry, editor. National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: ‘The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. p. 206. 
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and how it is to be learned. ‘lo the extent that pupils are allowed to 
participate in the determination of what is to be learned next, and 
allowed also to help choose the learning activities, the needs of the 
child will provide effective motivation to achieve the learning objectives 
decided upon. Contrariwise, the more the teacher decides arbitrarily 
what is to be done and how it is to be done without talking it through 
with the pupils, the more are artificial incentives likely to be required 
to keep the pupils at the learning task. (Chapter 9 treats more fully 
the topic of self-selection of learning experiences. ) 

This principle is importantly related to articulation, because there 
cannot be smooth progress toward objectives through the various 
school levels unless the pupil is well motivated. Good articulation 
requires that the learner be motivated to achieve educational objectives. 
Breaks in the continuity of learning can occur just as readily because 
the student loses interest as it can from causes such as illness, vacations, 
differences in teaching methods, and so forth. Many of the cases ot 
“drop-outs” in high school are no doubt a result of loss of motivation 
toward school goals. 


Repetition, or Recurrent Experiences, and the Learning Process 


“Repetition is an important condition of learning. It is essential for 
the progressive modification of the psychological functions. To be 
effective, however, repetition must be accompanied by other essential 
ingredients in the learning process. Without attention, interest, mean- 
ing, and a goal, repetition is apt to be useless.” 


This does not mean that repetition is necessary for all learning. A 
person is often able to remember a name after hearing it only once. 
Single experiences are sometimes remembered the rest of one’s life. 
However, much of the important learning in school requires more than 
a single exposure. This is particularly true for acquiring complex skills 
like reading and handwriting, and understanding complex ideas like 
representative government. 

An additional ingredient needed for repetition to be effective is 
knowledge of results. Practice alone without knowledge of results 
cannot be expected to bring about improvement. In fact, practice under 
such conditions is as likely to result in reinforcement of mistakes as it 
is to result in improvement. 

Although the word repetition is used in the wording of this principle, 
this should not be taken necessarily to imply uniform repetition. Most 


* Howard L. Kingsley. The Nature and Conditions of Learning. Englewood Cliffs, 


N.J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc., copyright 1946. (Reprinted with their permission.) p. 75. 
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concepts can be expressed in a variety of ways. Moreover, they can be 
applied in a variety of wavs. ‘Veachers can and should provide a variety 
of ways for pupils to experience a concept. For example, a student is 
learning the concept, 3 + 4 == 7. Many experiences should be provided 
for him to combine three objects with four more objects. Thus he will 
see that a group of 3 and a group of 4, when put together, make a new 
group of 7. Sometimes these objects might be pieces of chalk, some- 
times pennies, or blocks of wood. ‘To provide further variety, these 
experiences of number concepts can take place in a variety of situations. 
Sometimes the concept may be experienced in connection with playing 
store; at other times in connection with distributing materials to pupils; 
at still other times in practice situations where students test each other 
on the concepts in terms of both knowing the answers and of knowing 
how to demonstrate properly their meanings with objects. 

This point applies with equal importance to other areas of school 
learning. An illustration is in the teaching of the parts of speech. Nouns, 
for example, may be identified by the student in terms of their function 
in many different sentences in both his own and other writing. Such an 
approach will help the child understand what a noun is, by showing 
what it does, and without the necessity of monotonous drill exercises. 

Usually a single exposure or experience is not sufficient for most 
learnings in school. This principle emphasizing the need for repetition, 
therefore, has important implications for articulation. For smooth 
articulation the sequence of activities must be planned so there will be 
sufficient repetition of similar experiences for adequate thoroughness 
and permanence of learning. Otherwise, the child will fail to obtain 
the mastery of material needed for later learning. For example, a child 
needs to experience many situations in which he can learn and apply 
social skills, such as making introductions. ‘The sequence of the ex- 
periences should be such that they require the student to practice only 
those aspects of the skill that he is actually able to execute at the time, 
and to concentrate on those which represent improvements over past 
performance. 


Multiple Learning Outcomes 


Learning experiences planned for a particular objective often result 
in a variety of learning outcomes. 


School activities often result in more than a single outcome or in 
something different from what the teacher expected. In studying 
American history, for example, the student is learning more than history. 
He is learning to like, or to dislike, history. He may be learning either 
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good or poor study habits. He may be learning that history is either easy 
or hard for him. He is possibly learning to read better also. New vocabu- 
lary is probably being acquired. Possibly attitudes toward the American 
system of government are being formed. He is likely to be developing 
a belief that history is, or is not, an important field of study. 

It would be easy to add to this list; very similar examples could be 
drawn from any aspect of the child’s learning in school. Suffice it to say 
that since there are many facets to all school learning situations—the 
place, the materials, what the teacher is doing, what other children are 
doing, distractions present—and since the needs and interests of the 
child have many aspects, there are varied ways in which a child can 
react, and learn, in these situations. 

Therefore, it follows that neither efficient learning nor adequate con- 
tinuity of learning experiences can occur if the plan of approach is to 
achieve one specific objective at a time. Rather, the teacher should keep 
in mind the full scope of objectives he is trying to achieve, and even 
though the focus of a learning experience may be on a particular 
objective, he should be alert for opportunities to facilitate achievement 
of other purposes of the school by means of the same learning experi- 
ence. For example, students working on group projects can be helped 
to learn how to get along with people at the same time they are ac- 
complishing the primary purpose of the project. 

Articulation or continuity of learning experiences must be thought 
of in terms of many concurrent aspects of each successive experience, 
rather than in terms of a simple series of limited experiences focused on 
single limited objectives. 


Effects of Emotional Upsets or Anxiety on Learning 


‘ 


‘. . . Disruptive emotional experiences upset health, decrease intel- 
lectual efficiency, and create attitudes interfering with effective work... . 
The emotionally upset pupil can hardly be an effective learner. Even 
brief and relatively superficial episodes of emotional shock startle and 
break up any consistent attack upon a problem of learning.” * 


It is significant to note in this connection that the responses of pupils 
reported in Part One of this yearbook frequently mentioned articulation 
situations centering on teacher behavior. In fact, 18.8% of the responses 
were so classified, as shown in Graph I, page 21. Many of these accounts 
submitted by the children indicated that the teacher's behavior upset 
them and thereby made it difficult for them to learn. The following 


* Sidney L. Pressey and Francis P. Robinson. Psychology and the New Education. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. p. 424. 
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example reported by a thirteen year old girl is admittedly rather extreme, 
but there were several more of the same kind: 

“When I was at another school about the third grade I was about twenty 
minutes late and my teacher put me in a closet and hit me with a ruler. 
And she made me sit in a corner, and put my nose in a circle on the black- 
board. After that she was just mean to me. I just hated her.” 


It should not be necessary to say that this was conduct unbecoming a 
teacher. Yet it was reported as fact, and the number of similar reports 
seems to indicate that such incidents do happen. Surely such experi- 
ences for a little girl would be disturbing to the point of interfering 
seriously with her school learning. Continuing over a period of time, 
they could permanently cripple her potentiality for school learning as 
well as endanger her mental health. 

Emotional disturbances need not be as intense as those reported by 
this little girl to interfere with school learning. Nor is such interference 
limited to the younger schoo! children. A child can be upset because 
another teased him at recess. /\ boy can be upset because a girl would 
not accept his invitation to go to a school dance. A girl may be having 
trouble with her school work because she is ashamed of her dress and 
keeps thinking about it instead of studying. 

It is clear that learning progress toward the objectives of the school 
can be smooth and uninterrupted only when the child is sufficiently 
free from emotional disturbances. ‘The school must, therefore, do what 
it can to prevent the occurrence of upsetting incidents and must, 
insofar as advisable, help the child (within the capabilities of its per- 
sonnel) to resolve normal emotional difficulties, regardless of their 
origin. Even though the source of the disturbance may be in the home 
or elsewhere outside the school, it is well that the school be aware of such 
difficulty and do what it can do to alleviate the condition. To fail 
to do so will almost certainly mean reduced effectiveness in learning 
on the child’s part, regardless of the excellence of the instructional 
methods used. 

Good articulation goes beyond administrative arrangements, good 
courses of study, and teachers who are competent in teaching subject 
matter. It requires good emotional adjustment on the part of the child. 
Emotional disturbances will break up continuity of school learning 
that might otherwise be quite satisfactory in this respect. 


The Forgetting Process 


Many generalizations may be found in the research on forgetting. 
Three of these which are especially pertinent to articulation and con- 
tinuity of learning experiences will be developed here. 
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The first is a principle on the time when forgetting is most rapid: 
“. .. the rate of forgetting is most rapid immediately following learning 
and tends to slow up for what remains as the interval lengthens.” ° 


This means that unless something is done to prevent loss soon after 
the student acquires new learning, much that is seemingly learned 
may be forgotten. This is the point at which reviews are most helpful. 

Closely related to this principle is another: People tend to forget 
what they learn but do not use. To learn something long before it is 
needed with the intent of storing it away until a need for it arises is 
inefficient. It will usually be found that these things must be largely 
relearned at the time one wants to use them. 


Both of these principles of forgetting imply that for good articulation 
it is important to plan school activities so that reinforcement for newly 
acquired learning is provided on a continuing basis without large gaps. 
This requires more than an occasional review. Instead, the sequence of 
activities should fit together in an integrated pattern, so that new 
concepts build upon old, making the new learning in part a review of 
the old. 


A familiar example of this is the way arithmetic is taught. Here it is 
quite obvious that, in learning addition and subtraction, the student 
will necessarily give attention to and thereby reinforce previously learned 
number concepts. Then, in learning multiplication and division, the 
student will necessarily get additional practice in addition and sub- 
traction and again expand his understanding of number concepts. 
If relationships among fundamental processes are properly emphasized 
in the teaching of arithmetic, the effects of forgetting will be minimized, 
and the likelihood of serious breaks in the continuity of learning will 
likewise be lessened. Although not so obviously as in the area of 
arithmetic, the same reasoning applies to virtually all areas of school 
learning. 

A third principle on forgetting has to do with a process involving 
interference from new learning on the retention of what was previously 
learned, known as “retroactive inhibition.” Many factors influence the 
amount of forgetting resulting from retroactive inhibition. One is degree 
of learning: the more thorough the learning, the less susceptible it will 
be to interference. Another is previous experience related to what is 
learned: the richer the previous experience the less the interference. 
Still another is meaningfulness or the organization of the student’s 
concepts or skills related to the learning: the more meaningful the 
material learned the less will be the interference; the greater the organi- 


® Howard L. Kingsley, op. cit., p. 463. 
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zation the less will be the interference.'® ‘Vhere are other factors in 
addition to those above that influence the amount of retroactive in- 
hibition, but they are not directly pertinent to the problems of articula- 
tion under study in this yearbook. 

‘To reduce forgetting would be a great saver of time and energies, both 
for learners and for teachers. ‘To reduce forgetting is also an avenue to 
facilitating smooth progress, continuity of learning experiences, and good 
articulation. In the light of the above generalizations about interference 
with retention, what should teachers do? ‘They should stress thorough- 
ness in learning rather than the giving of shallow attention to many 
topics; they should make every effort to help children see meaning in 
what they learn; and they should help the learners organize what 
they learn in terms of patterns of relationships. Meaningfulness is as 
important in preventing forgetting as it is in aiding original learning or 
in providing adequate readiness for learning. 

Psychologists take the view that disuse does not cause forgetting; 
it merely provides opportunity for forgetting to take place. Since retro- 
active inhibition (interference of later learning with the recall of earlier 
learning) seems to be the main cause of normal forgetting,'! the gen- 
cralizations stated above about retroactive inhibition provide at least 
a partial explanation as to why forgetting takes place during disuse. 
As an illustration, a boy in school learns certain forms for writing 
business letters. During the summer vacation he is busy about many 
other things, including a job in an office where he occasionally types 
a letter for his employer according to a somewhat different form than 
that prescribed by his English teacher in school. His learning of the 
new form during a period of lack of use of the earlier form will inter- 
fere with his recall of the earlier form. That fall, if he has the same 
teacher and writes business letters in her class, he may have forgotten 
last year’s form—during disuse but because of interference of his later 
learning. 


Transfer of Learning 


One of the most popular topics for research in learning has been the 
conditions under which learning acquired in one situation will transfer 
to other situations. Transfer is said to occur if something learned in one 
situation is used to help a person deal with a situation, solve a problem, 
or learn something new in a later situation. 

There are many details in the theories and research findings on 

* Adapted by permission from The Nature and Conditions of Learning by Howard 
L. Kingsley. Copyright, 1946 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. p. 219-36. 

" Tbid., p. 473. 
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transfer that can be found in any good text on educational psychology. 
The basic concept growing out of these studies is as follows: “Transfer 
is at d maximum when old learning and the new problem situation are 
interrelated because of common or similar elements, components, fac- 
tors, stimuli, or relations, or when they require common or similar 
skills, sets, attitudes, knowledge, appreciation, or other response pat- 
terns.” 1° 


An implication of this statement for teaching is that, for maximum 
transfer, learning should be acquired in situations which are, as much 
as possible, like those to which the learning is expected to transfer. 
For example, if it is desired that the English usage taught in school 
will transfer to actual letter writing, letter writing should be used 
frequently in the learning experiences. Another example is in science 
teaching. If it is desired that what is learned in science class will 
transfer to actual applications in everyday living, the principles of 
science should be taught in considerable part within a setting of prob- 
lems in everyday living. Best of all, if the class can actually go out into 
the community and learn the methods of science by studying actual, 
practical problems, the conditions for transfer will be most favorable. 

In these examples, as in others, the transfer is not limited to overt 
physical responses; perceptions and generalizations also can transfer. 
Perceptions can transfer in the form of recognition of situations in 
which certain patterns of behavior are appropriate. In many cases trans- 
fer is possible because a generalization learned in one situation was 
applied in another, as is the case when a scientific principle learned in 
the study of a physical science is applied to a problem in the social 
sciences. 

Meaningfulness is again important, this time in connection with 
transfer. ‘The more meaningful the material to be learned is to the 
learner, the greater is the likelihood of transfer. The more a person 
sees relationships in what he has learned, the more possibilities there 
will be for seeing relationships between what is learned and new situa- 
tions to which transfer is expected. 

Motivation is also important in transfer. The more the student wants 
to apply what he learns to new situations he encounters, the more 
likely transfer is to occur. 

Yet transfer does not occur automatically. The teacher should pro- 
vide conditions favorable to transfer by applying the above principles 
in planning and guiding the learning activities of pupils. Students 
should also contribute to the process by seeking out the implications 


*G. L. Anderson and A. I. Gates, op. cit., p. 29. 
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and possible uses of what they are learning. In other words, teachers 
should teach for transfer and students should study for transfer. 

Since transfer is not automatic, teachers and learners will do well 
to consider carefully and rather explicitly the ways in which, and the 
situations to which, school learning is expected to transfer. High 
school teachers are familiar with the “so what’s” of adolescents. ‘The 
young people ask, “Why should I learn this? When and where will | 
ever use it?” They are really asking to what future situation the learning 
will transfer as a meaningful skill or in what way it will serve as useful 
information. Sometimes the expected transfer is to another school 
situation; sometimes to an out-of-school use. ‘Though neither students 
nor teachers can foresee all the possible future applications of present 
learnings, no one can deny that a complete statement of learning 
objectives should include consideration of transfer situations and 
probable performance expected of students in those situations. 

Effects of transfer can be negative as well as positive. An excellent 
example is provided by the difficulties encountered by a person who 
starts driving an automobile with a standard shift after he has driven 
a model with automatic shift over a long period of time. Many of 
the habits carried over are inappropriate for the standard shift. An 
example in school learning is that the skill of rapid reading, which 
is the goal of much reading instruction, does not work very well 
when the student encounters written problems in arithmetic or science. 
A more analytical kind of reading is required. ‘The conclusion that 
follows is not, of course, that a student should be discouraged from 
developing the skill of rapid reading, but that he should develop a 
flexibility of speed and manner of reading which helps him adjust his 
performance to fit different kinds of reading material and different 
purposes for reading it. 

There is also an implication of negative transfer for articulation. 
School personnel should be alert to the possibility of the occurrence 
of negative transfer, for when it does occur it may interrupt the 
smooth progress of learning. Investigations of the causes of poor 
articulation in a specific school may sometimes reveal a case of negative 
transfer to be one of the causes of the trouble. 

The general implication of the facts of transfer for articulation is 
that for transfer to occur there must be good articulation between the 
learning activities and the activities to which the learning is expected 
to transfer. There should be no large gaps between the learning situation 
and the transfer situation in the form of missing information, necessary 
but unmastered concepts, lack of orientation to important features of 
the new situation, and so forth. Since it is obviously desirable to have 
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school learning transfer to later school learning, this means also that 
there should be unifying threads of similar experiences which run 
through all levels of the educational program. When students complain 
(as many did in the responses analyzed in Part One) that they arrived 
at a new school or a new school level with an intense feeling of strange- 
ness, of anxiety about what was going to happen, and of not knowing 
what to do next, it is clear that such continuity of similar experiences is 
not being provided adequately. 

The conclusion follows that there should not be sharp shifts in 
the methods of teaching or other aspects of the learning program at 
the junctures between the various educational levels (kindergarten, 
elementary school, junior high school, and senior high school). A 
closely related matter is that the general or ultimate purposes of educa- 
tion should be essentially the same for each of these levels. This latter 
point is developed further in Chapter 8. 


Individual Differences in Learning 


The next principle of learning relates to each of the preceding state- 
ments on the learning process. It is that differences are inevitably found 
among people with regard to every human characteristic involved in 
the learning process. A teacher of a class composed of a number of 
students can be certain that in the class there will be great differences 
among students in a wide varicty of characteristics. These differences 
are of great practical significance as to when various individuals are 
ready for various learning tasks. There will be differences in needs and 
interests which will profoundly affect what they learn in class and how 
rapidly they learn it. There will be differences in the meanings that 
various activities and ideas have for different students. Some will see 
easily the meaning in what is to be learned; others may not see it at 
all or may see a different meaning. Students will vary as to the amount 
of repetition or variety of recurrent experiences required for a given 
level of mastery. The phenomenon of multiple learning is such that 
the multiple outcomes for different students are likely to vary. The 
emotional makeup of each child is different, which means that for each 
child the effects of emotion on learning will be different. Different 
pupils forget different things and some forget more rapidly than 
others. For some, transfer of learning comes easily and for others it is 
most difficult. Finally, as if all this were not enough, some pupils are 
brighter than others, resulting in vast differences in the rate at which 
they learn, and also differences in what they are able to learn and how 
they recognize opportunities for transfer. 

The following statements in the students’ own words (obtained from 
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the research material of Part One) indicate both the nature and the 
seriousness of the problem. Each statement is by a different child. 


“I entered kindergarten at age +42. My mother said that tests given rated 
me with a 130 I.Q., so I was allowed to enroll. Being a ¥2 and 1 year 
younger than the other children has been with me all through school, al- 
though I was always at the top of the class. Since I was younger, Mother 
always talked to the teachers to see if I was progressing as I should. As I said 
before, I’ve gone through with no real companionship.” 


“When I started to school I couldn’t talk plain at all. My first grade 
teacher . . . stayed after school with me every night and helped me with 
my pronunciation of words and by the end of the year I could talk fairly 
well. I have found that this has helped me tremendously in all my school 
work and social life.” 


“One of my hardest years was when I was in the first grade. My teacher 
didn’t seem to like me. My main problem was in reading. My teacher put 
me as one of the lowest readers. She didn’t help me with my problem. Then 
I was in a car wreck. I was in the hospital for two weeks. During that time 
my mother who taught first grade for five years taught me how to read. 
When I finally got back to school I was way ahead of the others so my 
teacher told me to stop reading. I did and it made my mother mad. I think 
that was my unhappiest year in school.” 


ae 


. . . Other things that I believe were not right was having to go to 
school and be in classes with those who were rather slow in learning and so 
have held back the rest of -the class... .” 


“When I started high school in the other school I found that I was very 
far behind. It took months to catch up and actually I don’t think I ever did. 
This brought my grades so far down that I have been mixed up all year.” 


“.. In high school I had no trouble making A’s in most of my subjects, 
especially my last two years. I found I could make A’s without studying too 
much, so I just fluffed my way through. . . . Later I found I could not do 
the same. I really had to crack down and study. I was not accustomed to do 
this, so I had a hard time making adjustment.” 


Differences in ability and achievement like these will be found even 
though the students receive the same instruction. Even if it were 
possible for all the students to enter a grade in school at the same level 
of achievement, they would not finish the year at the same level. This 
fact makes it inevitable that the new students entering a teacher’s room 
at the beginning of a year will represent great variations in level of 
previous achievement in spite of their identical grade placement. 

As an illustration,’* a typical fifth grade class can be expected to 


* Hollis L. Caswell and Arthur W. Foshay. Education in the Elementary School. 
New York: American Book Co., 1957. p. 108-109. 
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range from the second or third grade level to the senior high school 
level in all or nearly all school subjects. In a few cases even greater 
differences will be found. ‘This means that in a fifth grade class in 
reading, for example, some pupils will be achieving at the second or 
third grade level and others up to adult level. 

If the instruction given in such classes is pitched strictly at the fourth 
grade level, it will be too advanced for the slower students and too 
elementary for the better students. If the teacher were to succeed in 
getting the pupils to progress together at the same rate, it could mean 
only that he is serving as a damper on the learning potentiality of the 
class, particularly of the abler students. He would also likely be causing 
undesirable tension among those who learn more slowly. With proper 
conditions for learning, the brighter students should learn faster than 
the slow, enabling them to advance further and further ahead of the 
slower ones. 

The following oversimplified and formalized example may help 
clarify the point. A very bright child might be able to progress through 
each grade in half the usual time. A very slow learning child might, on 
the other hand, require two years for each grade. If these two children 
started together in the first grade, the bright one would be one and 
one-half grade levels ahead of the other at the end of the first year. 
At the end of two years the bright child would be three grade levels 
ahead. At the end of three years he would be four and one-half grade 
levels ahead. At the end of four years he would be six grade levels ahead, 
and so forth. 

Although the foregoing example is based on the progress of pupils 
from grade to grade, it should be noted that the point applies with equal 
importance in day-to-day learning. The bright students should get 
further and further ahead of the slower ones as the school term pro- 
gresses. By midterm a bright student should easily advance a full half- 
year ahead of a slow learner, even though they were together at the 
start. It follows, therefore, that no attempt should be made to blame 
these wide differences on the ills of “social promotion.” 

Some teachers will object to the implications of these facts. ‘They will 
insist that it is impossible from a practical standpoint to let each child 
go at his own pace. Although this argument may seem undeniable, 
the fact of differences among children remains. No matter what scheme 
is used for promoting pupils from grade to grade, and no matter what 
efforts are made to section them off in homogeneous groups, differences 
of this kind will persist. In this day and age of critical need for talented 
individuals, the nation can ill afford the luxury of accepting the “solu- 
tion” of holding brighter students down to the pace of their less able 
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classmates. Every opportunity must be utilized to foster their optimum 
development. On the other hand, the less able students have much 
need for what they can learn in school. Their time must not be wasted 
or their emotional adjustment must not be threatened by being forced 
to spend their school days trying to keep up with the average of the 
class. 

We realize that this presents the teacher with what may seem like 
an impossible task: that of helping a roomful of students achieve 
learning tasks with each student starting at a different level of attain- 
ment in many areas and with still greater diversity to follow. Yet diff- 
cult as this is, it is no more impossible than to try to teach a class 
effectively on the assumption that they must stay together, for this goal 
is truly impossible. The “impossibility” of providing adequately for 
individual differences is one of the greatest challenges for the teacher. 
Yet in view of what is at stake, it is a magnificent challenge. 


Similarity of Learning at Various Age Levels 


Lest there be confusion on the point, it should be noted that the 
preceding principles apply at all ages. For example, the matter of 
readiness merits attention at late elementary and high school levels as 
well as in kindergarten and first grade. The needs of the learner are as 
vital in adult learning as at school ages. Although they have some 
differences, both children and adults have many of the same types of 
needs. All have a need for a feeling of belonging. Both need a sense of 
personal worth. All need a sense of security. 

Proceeding in a similar fashion, it could be shown that all of the 
above principles of learning are principles for all age and school levels. 
This should be expected because, after all, each is a principle of human 
learning. 

Since learning takes place by the same process at all levels, the same 
basic approach to educational methodology applies at all levels, with 
appropriate adjustments to differences in maturity. It is therefore in- 
appropriate to think of different educational levels as representing 
essentially different types of educative processes. lor example, recitation 
should not be characterized as a method for the elementary school, 
with group discussion suitable primarily for later levels. Nor should 
it be assumed that teaching for meaning and understanding is mainly 
for older age levels. Children can acquire deeper understandings and 
more ability to reason than many people realize. Childhood need not, 
therefore, be considered the “age of memory,” with more complex 
learning reserved for later years. 

This principle has a bearing on articulation because some people 
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appear to believe, mistakenly, that there are fundamental differences in 
the way elementary school pupils learn as compared to high school 
students. Believing this, they assume that the teaching, and sometimes 
the objectives, too, should be basically different at the two levels. 
When this practice is followed, students are likely to encounter sharp 
differences as they move from one level to the next, making the problem 
of adjustment unnecessarily difficult. Selecting a teaching method or 
designing a learning experience should be based on the objectives of 
instruction, what is known about the students, what is known about 
how learning takes place, the teacher’s capabilities, and the facilities 
available rather than on preconceived notions about the school levels 
to which various methods or activities belong. 


Chapter Summary 


This chapter relates present day knowledge of human growth, de- 
velopment and learning to articulation. First, the following selected 
principles of growth and development were set forth with an analysis 
of their implications for problems of articulation: 


1. Knowledge of patterns of physical growth is essential. These patterns 
are pertinent to articulation because physical activities or physical charac- 
teristics of the child are so often involved in school learning. 

2. Various social factors, such as the family, social class structure, peer 
groups, church, clubs, camps, mass media, and so forth, influence individual 
development. School personnel must select objectives and plan learning ex- 
periences so there will be articulation, not only from level to level in school, 
but also between the school and all of these agents which have important 
cffects on the child’s living. 

3. Many aspects of human growth are closely and dynamically inter- 
related within the individual personality. They may be grouped in the fol- 
lowing categories: intellectual, physical, social, and emotional. Thus articula- 
tion must occur on many fronts concurrently. Each of these aspects of 
growth is continuous. Bodily changes are taking place all the time. New 
patterns of behavior are continuingly emerging. Good articulation requires 
careful attention to these changing patterns in the individual child when 
planning school activities. 

Next, several selected principles of learning were presented. ‘Ihe 
following generalizations were formulated regarding their relation to 
articulation: 


1. Readiness for learning is a prime consideration in determining the 
sequence of learning activities. Unless the child is ready to learn what he is 
asked to learn in school, he will fail to learn what is expected, with con- 
sequent interruptions in the continuity of his learning. 
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2. Since the learner’s needs are fundamental in the learning process, and 
hence in articulation, successive learning activities should be chosen in such 
manner that opportunities are provided for the learner to meet his needs. 

3. Good articulation requires that the learner be motivated to achieve 
the cducational objectives. Breaks in the continuity of learning can occur 
just as readily because the student loses interest as they can from causes such 
as illness, vacations or differences in teaching methods. 

+. Since a single exposure or experience is not sufficient to assure the 
learning of many things now required in school, the sequence of activities 
must be planned so there will be sufficient opportunities for practice in a 
variety of situations. 

5. Because many kinds of learning often result from a single learning ex- 
perience planned for achieving a single learning outcome, articulation must 
be thought of in terms of complex concurrent series; not in terms of a single 
series. 

6. Continuity of learning experiences requires more than adequate ad- 
ministrative arrangements, good courses of study, and having teachers who 
are competent in teaching subject matter. Good emotional adjustment on 
the part of the child is also required. 


7. Reviews or other activities to reinforce learning must be provided to 
prevent faulty articulation because of forgetting. To reduce forgetting fur- 
ther, teachers should help students acquire high rather than low mastery of 
what is learned, to organize what they learn, and to recognize meanings and 
patterns of interrelationships. 


8. For transfer of learning to occur there must be articulation between 
the learning experiences and the situations to which the learning is ex- 
pected to transfer. 

9. There are differences among children in all characteristics related to the 
learning process. It is most important, therefore, that continuity of learning 
experiences be planned with regard to the individual child. To plan activi- 
tics on the assumption that the students in a given classroom are all alike 
will almost certainly result in gaps or overlaps which destroy the continuity 
of the experiences for many members of the class. 

10. Learning takes place by the same process at all school levels, hence 
the same basic approach to educational methodology applies at all levels, 
with appropriate adjustments to differences in maturity levels. 








CHAPTER 8 


Considering Educational Objectives 


How PRINCIPLES of child growth, development 
and learning can be applied to improve school articulation has been 
treated in the preceding chapter. Equally important to proper articula- 
tion of children’s school learning experiences are the objectives of 
educational programs. Such objectives give the direction that is im- 
plicit in the terms “articulation” and “continuity of learning experi- 
ence.” Desirable continuity among experiences can exist only as these 
lead cumulatively to a particular end result or objective. Objectives 
provide criteria of continuity. They are “touchstones” for a thoughtful 
study of articulation problems. 

This chapter examines several principles relating to educational ob- 
jectives. These principles provide part of a foundation for a general 
approach to problems of articulation. They also will be useful in 
analysis and evaluation of the specific practices related to articulation 
that are treated in Part Four. The principles presented do not give a 
comprehensive coverage of all aspects of development and use of edu- 
cational objectives. Rather, the stated principles are those believed to 
be most directly related to problems of articulation. 

A listing of objectives for kindergarten through Grade 12 is not given 
in the chapter. However, several references to such lists are provided. 
Many of the problems children and youth have in moving from school 
system to school system arise from differences in school objectives and 
in decisions as to curriculum content. While there is a temptation to 
try to overcome the difficulty by striving for uniformity of objectives in 
content, we cannot resort to any such answer. The problem must be 
worked on in a number of ways, some of which are discussed here. 


Need for Clear and Specific Objectives 


If educational objectives are important, as is indicated above, it is 
well that they be stated clearly and in terms of function. 
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To be useful, objectives must serve as guides for the teacher-pupil 
activities aimed at accomplishing the purposes of the school. ‘They 
should also provide a basis for evaluation. Objectives must be prepared 
not only with sufficient clarity but also with sufficient specificity if they 
are to provide this guidance. Broadly generalized objectives such as, 
“Pupils should acquire knowledge, values and abilities that will help 
them to live lives that are individually satisfying and socially effective,” 
may provide a general frame of reference, but are so broad that they 
offer almost no guidance for day-to-day activities in the classroom. 
A more specifically worded objective is, “The student should develop 
an ability to critically evaluate popular beliefs about health.” 

Excessive specificity is not to be desired either. Long lists of highly 
specific objectives are cumbersome to work with. They cannot provide 
functional guidance if they are so detailed that the teacher cannot keep 
them in mind in planning and conducting learning experiences. A 
suggestion as to how objectives may be formulated is given below. 

A first principle can be stated as follows: Educational objectives 
must be well formulated in order effectively to plan, conduct and im- 
prove the school program. These objectives should be stated clearly 
and specifically so they can provide guidance in designing and con- 
ducting learning experiences and in evaluating student achievement. 
This principle is related to articulation because, for continuity, learn- 
ing experiences must be put together so that they lead to something. 
As Tyler’ puts it, they should have a maximum cumulative effect. 
Such a sequence of experiences can hardly be rationally determined 
unless the planners know what the experiences are leading to—what 
is the intended cumulative effect. This sequence becomes clear only 
as the educational purposes and their relationships to planned activities 
which support them are made clear. 


How Objectives Are Formulated 


‘To clarify the formulation of objectives it is important to recognize 
both the needs of the individual and those of society. 

On page 68 of Chapter 5 it is pointed out that pupils’ reports of 
articulation situations often make reference to the importance of human 
relations. The data there show that 34.6% of the stated or implied 
causes of pupil reactions to articulation situations involved the child’s 
relation to other people and clearly reflect children’s need for skill in 
developing and maintaining pleasant and satisfying personal relation- 


*Ralph W. Tyler. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction. Education 360 
Syllabus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. p. 54. 
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ships. ‘he responses show that failure to meet this need for skill in 
human relations leads to a breakdown of articulation and to impedi- 
ments to accomplishing the objectives of the school. For example, in 
classes where the pupils have not yet learned to get along with each 
other, there are likely to be many disturbances which interfere with 
progress toward both the teachers’ and learners’ goals. Needs such as this 
provide one of the bases for formulating objectives of the school. 

Another evidence of a pupil need which points to a possible educa- 
tional objective is the presence in ‘Table 2 (Chapter 5) of these two 
causes of student reactions: “orientation to building and program” and 
“lack of orientation to building and program.” Schools might very well 
build some objectives for new enrollees around this need of pupils for 
orientation to the building and program. To fail to do so is likely to 
result, temporarily at least, in poor adjustment of new pupils to the 
school situation, culminating in interruptions of the continuity of 
pupils’ learning experiences, and ultimately in reduced effectiveness 
toward accomplishing the objectives of the school. 

The effect of inadequate orientation on accomplishing stated objec- 
tives was emphasized by one student as follows: 


“Another time that was difficult is when I moved from a city where I 
had lived all of my life. When I walked in school for the first time I felt 
very strange and lonely. I didn’t know one single person and because of that 
I was slow to catch up on my work. The new school was three times as large 
as the one which I came from.” 


Needs of society are also sources of school objectives. For example, 
a democratic society requires that a citizen know well, among other 
things, the workings of the government. Since this need is not met 
adequately by other social institutions, the school should endeavor to 
help the students acquire understanding in this area. 

Although the needs of the individual and the needs of society com- 
prise the fundamental basis for formulating objectives, another source 
of ideas for objectives should not be neglected. Experts in various areas 
are likely to be better able than most teachers to perceive relation- 
ships of school objectives to needs of the individual and of society 
which fall in the expert’s area of specialization. For example, an 
expert in American government could no doubt be of considerable 
assistance in formulating important objectives to meet the need of 
society mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. As another example, an 
expert in child growth and development should be able to provide 
valuable help in formulating objectives to meet the needs of individuals 
at various age levels. 
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Further details on formulation of objectives can be found in various 
sources such as the works of ‘Tyler * and Bloom.* 

A second principle follows from the preceding analysis and may be 
stated in this way: Educational objectives should be formulated by 
translating the needs of the learner and the needs of society into desired 
outcomes of the learning process. ‘he most important implication of 
this principle for articulation is that if objectives do reflect the actual 
needs of students, learning experiences properly designed for attain- 
ment of the objectives will almost of necessity be closely linked to the 
experience and stage of readiness of the child. This is true because a 
felt need represents a gap between the state of affairs as they are and 
as the child would like them to be. Hence, as long as the learning 
experiences are related to the felt needs of the child, it is impossible 
for the experiences to be out of touch with the child’s present psy- 
chological orientation. 

Similarly, if learning experiences of school children are directed 
toward objectives which fit the needs of society, continuity of in-school 
and out-of-school experience is likely to be improved. Also, present 
experiences in school will then help the learner make a smoother 
transition to his future out-of-school affairs. 


Important Relationships Among Objectives 


The three principles that follow all stress relationships among objec- 
tives. ‘These relationships are between objectives and prerequisite objec- 
tives, among objectives at different school levels, and among objectives 
for the different subject matter areas. 


Prerequisite Objectives 


Graph I in Chapter 2 on the study of student responses shows that 
the most frequently mentioned situation bearing on good or poor 
articulation was “moving to a new school community.” Another situa- 
tion frequently mentioned was “moving to a new school level” in 
the same community. 

One reason for problems of articulation in connection with moving 
to a new school community and moving to a new level is that there 
often is either a gap or an overlap between the objectives of the new 
school and the former one. A fourteen year old student described 
the problem in these words: 

* Ibid., p. 3-40. 

* Benjamin S. Bloom, editor. ‘Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, the Classifica- 


tion of Educational Goals, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1956. 
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“Whenever I have had to transfer from school to school in the middle of 
the year I have always been either extremely ahead of classes or extremely 
behind or sometimes have not even had that class.” 

A fifteen year old described a similar problem: 

“Something which was very difficult was when I received a bad grade in 
math and learned nothing; then when I went on to the next grade I was 
way behind and could not understand other and more difficult problems.” 


As illustrated in this testimony of students, the child starting his work 
at a new school is often expected to learn material for which he is not 
ready. ‘The differences in objectives, or differences in expectations of the 
schools for attaining them, often leave the child without mastery of 
concepts essential to understanding the material offered at the new 
school or at the new grade level. 

Excessive overlap in objectives would be likely to cause difficulties 
also, because if the child is required to cover a second time material 
he has previously mastered, boredom and reduction of motivation are 
likely to result. 

Attainment of prerequisite objectives may be stressed more in some 
areas, such as mathematics and science, than in others. For instance, 
it would be most difficult to teach a child to understand the process 
of long division if he had not first learned the real meanings of simple 
division facts. The relation of objectives and prerequisite objectives 
should not be overlooked in other areas, however. An example is the 
greater ease with which children learn to read if they have an easy 
control of oral language. Similarly, in social studies the student must 
know many things about the peoples and cultures of nations before 
he can profitably study problems in international relations. However, 
this development of the principle of prerequisite objectives should not 
be taken to imply there is always a rigid sequence to be followed. 

This third principle may be stated as follows: Achievement of ob- 
jectives often requires prior attainment of prerequisite objectives; hence 
the objectives selected for the learner to attain must be realistic in terms 
of his previous attainments and experiences. The primary relationship 
of this principle to articulation problems is that the child cannot 
perceive continuity in learning experiences if he is asked to learn some- 
thing for which he has inadequate background. He must attain needed 
concepts and skills before he is expected to acquire new concepts or 
skills that build upon them. 


Objectives at Different School Levels 
Several of the research findings reported in Part One point up the 
importance of a close relationship among objectives at successive school 
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levels. For instance, there is the emphasis placed upon difficulties aris- 
ing when the child moves to the next higher school level, e.g., from 
elementary school to junior high school. Or we might cite the attention 
given by pupils to differences in curriculum, which were often differ- 
ences associated with varying expectations in a curriculum area at 
successive levels. Among the causes of their reactions, children often 
mentioned or implied fear of the unknown, another indication of 
uncertainty as to what will be expected at the next level. 

There should be a basic unity of objectives from the kindergarten 
through Grade 12. ‘The ultimate objectives are essentially the same at 
all levels. Many of the articulation difficulties faced by pupils might 
be lessened or removed if proper recognition were given to this basic 
concept. Perhaps, for example, there would be fewer adjustment prob- 
lems for pupils if teachers and school officials fully understood the 
basic similarity and interrelationships of objectives at all levels from 
kindergarten through Grade 12. Similarly, difficulties due to reported 
differences in curriculum may be partly due to the fact that these 
differences are unnecessarily exaggerated by school personnel who mis- 
takenly believe there should be fundamental differences in the purposes 
of schools at different levels. 

An explanation is necessary as to why there should be a basic unity 
among objectives at the various levels. Although determination of 
objectives is in the final analysis an act of making value judgments, 
it is primarily for psy chological reasons that objectives should have a 
common unity at all levels through Grade 12. One reason is that 
several successive levels of education are needed to achieve most of 
the important school objectives. A child can hardly be taught to read 
adequately in one isolated block of instruction at one level; nor can 
he acquire all the mathematical skills or the health habits he will need 
through efforts at any one school level. Appropriate aspects of these 
learning tasks must be related to the program in kindergarten, elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, and senior high school for adequate 
attainment of objectives. Some of the same objectives and kinds of 
instruction might well be continued at the college level, but that 
discussion is beyond the scope of this book. 

Another important reason why there should be basic unity among 
objectives is that forgetting tends to occur more rapidly under condi- 
tions of disuse. For most school learning, reviews or reinforcement in 
some form are needed to insure sufficient retention. Such reviews need 
not be repetitious for pupils. ‘They can be in the form of applications of 
concepts previously learned, or varied illustrations of principles. If an 
attempt is not made throughout the various levels to foster continued 
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progress toward objectives, forgetting is likely to negate many attain- 
ments realized at various earlier points in the educational program. 
Other psychological principles could be cited to further establish the 
importance of unity of objectives, but the scope of this book does 
not permit a full development of all such principles. 

Not only does logical and psychological analysis indicate that there 
should be a fundamental unity among objectives at all levels through 
Grade 12; a review of the literature shows that there actually is unity 
in stated objectives in most carefully planned curriculums for these levels. 
In fact, as statements of objectives developed for elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and school systems are ex- 
amined, the similarity of the statements is impressive. It is somewhat 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a statement of objectives at one 
level that does not have application at all levels. Oliver’s list of objec- 
tives for small high schools has “Dignity of Labor” as one of the 
objectives. This particular objective is not usually found in listings 
for elementary schools. Yet, who will deny that it is a kind of objective 
emphasized in elementary school? Attaining objectives in elementary 
school relating to sharing work and responsibilities, respecting every- 
one as an individual, and learning about the contributions of people 
in all types of occupations fosters realization of this objective. 

Findley’s ultimate goals of education found in a journal of second- 
ary education read much like the objectives of an elementary school.’ 
Similarly, the objectives of the Minneapolis Public School System 
make no distinction between one level of education and another.® 

The city of San Diego, California, published in 1950 two curriculum 
guides, one for the elementary schools and one for the secondary 
schools.’ Each of these volumes contains more than 200 pages. One 
should note that the statements of objectives, listed in each publica- 
tion under the title “This We Believe,” are identical. 

Although the preceding paragraphs stress the fundamental similarity 
of stated objectives from kindergarten through Grade 12, one should 
observe that there are certain differences at various levels, for obviously 
the instruction given in kindergarten is not the same as in high school. 

* Albert I. Oliver. “Basic Goals for Small High Schools: Theory and Practice.” 
The School Review 58:458-67; November 1950. p. 458-67. 

* Warren G. Findley. “The Ultimate Goals of Education.” The School Review. 
64:10-17; January 1956. p. 10-17, 

° Minneapolis Public Schools. Achieving the Objectives of Education, A Guide for 
Curriculum Development. Minneapolis: the Public School System, 1953. 

*San Diego, California, Public Schools. Curriculum Guide for the Elementary 
Program and Curriculum Guide for the Secondary Program. San Diego: the Public 
School System, 1950. 2 volumes. 
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One of these differences is a varying emphasis. As Otto, lloyd 
and Rouse express it: 


This commonality of general purposes is an important fact for us to 
recognize. Along with this recognition, however, should come the realiza- 
tion that each segment of the school system has its particular contribution 
to make to these general goals, such contributions to be determined by the 
maturity of the age group served. The program whereby each unit in the 
school system makes its particular contribution determines the characteris- 
tics of that unit; it does not imply unique or different functions or purposes. 
A careful study of the list of objectives will show that some objectives are 
given greater stress at one school level than at another, but there are few, 
if any items in the list that do not receive some attention at all levels.* 


An example of such a difference in emphasis is that of driver 
education. Formal instruction in driving automobiles is given in high 
school, but surely the efforts directed at safety education in kinder- 
garten and elementary school make some contributions to the pupils’ 
attainment of objectives in this area. 

Another important variation in objectives at different levels is that 
the specific or immediate goals are likely to be quite different. The 
general purposes are the same, but differences in maturity and previous 
learning of the pupils require that children in the lower grades study 
for these purposes at lower levels of difficulty or complexity. For 
example, the language arts are taught in some form at all levels from 
kindergarten through most of the high school. However, specific read- 
ing objectives at the kindergarten level may include reading readiness, 
while instruction in high school is aimed at relatively advanced read- 
ing performance in interpreting a literary selection or seeking an 
answer to a question in chemistry. 

This development of the relationships among stated objectives at 
various educational levels can be brought into focus with the follow- 
ing statement of a fourth principle and its relation to articulation 
problems: Ultimate or general objectives are essentially the same at 
all levels from kindergarten through Grade 12. Important differences 
are found only in relative emphasis and in the immediate objectives 
for the various levels. ‘Vhis principle relates to articulation problems 
because school people recognize that in practice some school programs 
at different levels are structured so as to magnify unduly for the child 
the differences from level to level, thus making it unnecessarily difficult 
for pupils to adjust to the situation when they move to a new level. 

Schools at higher levels actually should begin where schools at the 


*Henry J. Otto, Hazel Floyd, and Margaret Rouse. Principles of Elementary 
Education. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1955. p. 109-10. 
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preceding level leave off, and should have sufficient flexibility to 
adjust to the needs of the individual child. For this reason, teachers 
in the later grades must be familiar with what is learned in earlier 
grades. Otherwise, there will be either a gap or overlap between the 
previous attainments of the students and the objectives they are 
expected to achieve as they enter the higher educational levels. It is 
equally important for teachers in the early grades to understand the 
objectives sought in later grades so they can better help children to 
build readiness for the later levels. 


Objectives in Different Subject Areas 


The next chapter will emphasize the inadequacies of depending on 
organization of curricula on the basis of subject matter. Subject matter 
and the various subject disciplines will, however, still be importantly 
involved regardless of what organizational plan is used. Moreover, 
many school programs are now organized on a subject matter basis. 
It is necessary to develop a second principle on the unity of objectives— 
a unity growing out of relationships among subject areas. 

As an illustration of these relationships, an examination of science, 
mathematics and social curriculums will usually reveal many simi- 
larities. Mathematics is used in studying many problems in science. 
Mathematics, being one of the sciences, employs many of the same 
principles taught in science courses. Many problems encountered in 
social studies classes require application of mathematical or scientific 
principles. These relationships among stated objectives extend also to 
other areas of the curriculum, such as art, music and English. 

The importance of relationships among subject areas has received 
increasing emphasis in recent years. ‘There have been some attempts 
to provide school programs which are more in accord with the implica- 
tions of the nature of the relationships among subject areas. Instances 
of these attempts are: introduction of curricular and administrative 
changes such as the core curriculum, fewer and broader divisions of 
subject areas, and having the same instructor teach courses in related 
areas. 

Recognition of such relationships is most important to achieving con- 
tinuity of learning experiences in school. For example, if the study of 
a problem in a social studies class requires the pupils to reserve judg- 
ment until they can gather necessary data, they can probably do so 
much more easily if they have already practiced reserving judgment 
while they gathered data to solve a problem in science class. If they 
have had no prior experiences requiring reservation of judgment, the 
solution of the social studies problem is likely to appear very difficult 
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and frustrating. On the other hand, if instruction in related areas is 
carefully planned with this relationship in mind, the instruction in 
each area can reinforce or supplement that given in the other areas. 
If articulation is good, the student will see a definite connection be- 
tween what he is doing in one class and what he has been doing in 
previous classes in the same subject and in related courses. 

A fifth principle, recognizing relationships among subject areas, can 
be stated in this way: Because of important relationships among many 
subject areas in the kindergarten through Grade 12, objectives in- 
volving various subject areas should be stated in such manner and ac- 
complished in such a way that they reinforce and supplement each other 
as much as possible, and so that the relationships are readily perceived 
by the students. ‘To the extent that relationships of this kind are built 
into an educational program and clearly perceived by the pupils, learn- 
ing will be easier. It will be easier because the learners will have better 
concepts and tools of analysis with which to attack problems in each 
area of study. Failure to provide properly for these relationships is apt 
to result in unnecessary incongruities between instruction in different 
subject areas, gaps and overlaps in instruction, and reduced efficiency 
in learning. ‘lo facilitate learning efhiciency, learning products from 
various subject areas should be woven together into interrelated pat- 
terns which are more meaningful and more easily remembered than 
isolated details. 


Objectives Related to Individual Differences 


The next two principles relate to individual differences among learn- 
ers. The first bears on different levels of attainment of objectives and 
the second on certain objectives which may be unique to a particular 
learner. 


Differences in Attainment of Objectives 


Learning will occur differently in different individuals by virtue of 
the very nature of the learning process and the learners. Students vary 
in time of readiness for particular learning tasks. ‘They learn at different 
rates. From the very same learning activities they learn different things. 
Trying to keep a class together in achievement levels of either amount 
or quality of learning will not succeed. 

Therefore, it is most important that teachers and school officials 
select immediate objectives that are realistic in terms of the actual at- 
tainments and abilities of the pupils rather than on the basis of what 
has been considered proper for a given grade level. Students in a par- 
ticular class should not always be working toward the same immediate 
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objectives. Immediate objectives should be selected in terms of the de- 
velopment of the individual child, rather than on the basis of what 
is believed customary for the particular grade level. 

For a more detailed development of the many ramifications of in- 
dividual differences, with illustrations, see Chapter 7. 

The implications of individual differences and degree of attainment 
as far as stated objectives are concerned can be summarized with the 
following statement of the sixth principle and its relation to articula- 
tion: The levels of attainment of objectives for each student should be, 
qualitatively and quantitatively, those which are appropriate to each 
student, not those assumed to be appropriate for a mythical “average 
child.” The principle is related to articulation because continuity of 
learning experiences cannot exist except with reference to the experi- 
ences and development of the child. If the stated objectives and the 
learning experiences are inappropriate to the individual child, they can 
assist very little in improving continuity of learning experiences, no 
matter how proper the objectives and learning experiences appear to be 
for an average child at a particular grade level, and no matter how 
desirable it appears from an administrative viewpoint to have all 
students in a grade performing at the same level. 


Importance of Objectives That Are Unique to the Child 


The preceding chapter on child growth and learning makes clear 
that the individual development of each child is of great importance. 
Though one must recognize common threads among certain basic 
objectives for all pupils in school, he must not deny the existence of 
certain objectives that are unique for particular children. For example, 
if a boy becomes interested in electricity and has his heart set, tempo- 
rarily at least, on becoming an electronics engineer, this interest should 
be encouraged. Moreover, as his interest takes him to the stage of want- 
ing to build electric motors or short-wave radios, it would be highly 
desirable for the school to provide time, facilities and technical assis- 
tance. From the standpoint of articulation, it is most important that 
these resources be provided at the time the boy is interested in making 
use of them. 

Another important dimension of articulation is, therefore, in the area 
of growth unique to the child. Children should be helped to develop 
new individual interests and to extend their present ones. They should 
begin to see relationships between their own particular interests and 
what they study in school. Libraries, laboratories, workshops and other 
facilities should be made available whenever possible to stimulate and 
further develop students’ special interests. 
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Areas of individual interest should also be a concern of school per- 
sonnel as the child leaves one school or educational level and enters an- 
other. The former teacher should pass information of this kind on to 
the new one, and efforts should be made at the new school or level 
to identify these interests, to encourage their continued development, 
and to make use of these in planning learning activities. 

Some may contend that if educational objectives are properly con- 
ceived, areas of growth unique to the child will be incorporated in 
them—that growth toward the objectives and the unique growth will 
necessarily be woven together inseparably. This may be quite correct. 
One’s concept of educational objectives and of child growth determines 
whether attainment of objectives and growth unique to the child are 
seen together or separately. Viewed in either way, the importance 
of areas of growth unique to the child must be recognized. The in- 
dividuality of each child is a priceless thing, whether viewed from a 
philosophical or a practical standpoint. Suppression of individuality 
is antithetical to the democratic way of life; our nation urgently needs 
original thinkers. 

A seventh principle expresses this concern regarding the individuality 
of the child: Although stated objectives intended for all students to 
accomplish in some degree are important in an educational program, 
they do not encompass all the aspects of the child’s development that 
should be included in the purposes of the school; the school should 
also foster growth in areas unique to each child. The meaning of this 
principle for articulation is that it identifies another dimension in which 
articulation must occur. If it is important to have continuity in learning 
experiences intended for nurturing individual interests, then for the same 
reasons it is important to have continuity in learning experiences for 
attaining objectives. It is important that the child have appropriate en- 
couragement, assistance and facilities for the development of individual 
interests at the time he recognizes a need to pursue a special interest. 


Evaluating Progress Toward Objectives 


Several pupil comments reported in Part One indicate the vital im- 
portance of effective evaluation to articulation. Some of the situations 
cited by children as having helped or hindered their steady progress 
through school were these: moving to a new school community, moving 
to the next school level, differences in teaching methods, illness, acci- 
dents, promotions, grading, and retention in the same grade. Others 
were causes stated or implied by children as explaining their positive 
or negative reactions to their experiences: success with subject matter 
or fear of the unknown. 
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Some of these situations relate to evaluation. Moving to a new school 
community or to a new level could be accomplished more smoothly if 
the child’s attainment of stated school objectives were accurately as- 
sessed at the time of the move so the child’s program at the new 
level could be planned realistically. Smoothness is more likely to be 
attained if progress can be measured accurately and continuingly. Such 
evaluation will permit quick identification of difficulties the student 
encounters, so that corrective action can be taken before the difficulties 
become serious blocks to progress. Differences in teaching methods are 
less likely to cause trouble if evaluation techniques are used with each 
method so as to ascertain that students are progressing in accord with 
expectations. ‘Time lost due to illness or accident can be made up most 
readily if evaluation can help determine the point at which the child 
can best re-enter the educational program after he returns to school. 
A major factor in grading, promotion or retention should be evidence 
of progress toward the stated objectives. 

Determining degree of success with subject matter is part of the eval- 
uation process. Fear of the unknown is likely to be lessened if evalua- 
tion procedures are used to keep the student informed as to his progress. 

The preceding section on individual differences likewise emphasizes 
a great need for effective evaluation. The teacher cannot provide for 
differences among children unless he knows what these differences are— 
for each child. Assessing these differences is a necessary part of an 
evaluation program. 

“valuation is here used in a broad sense which includes, but is not 
limited to, the concept of tests and measurements. Evaluation, in our 
usage, is considered here as a process of systematically collecting and 
analyzing information of various kinds to aid in making judgments: 
about what objectives should be attained, what learning experiences 
should be selected, how pupil study should be planned, how the pupil 
is progressing toward objectives appropriate for him, how to improve 
instruction, and, in general, how to increase the effectiveness of the 
entire school program. The process includes self-evaluation by pupils 
as well as evaluation by teachers and school officials. 

The following example shows some ways in which effective use of 
evaluation procedures contributes to better articulation as well as to 
the general effectiveness of the school program. School X, a consolidated 
junior high school, serves a population of students who come from 
several different elementary schools, some rural and some urban, Some 
information such as standardized test scores and school marks is passed 
on to the junior high school by the principals of the elementary schools. 
However, since much of this information is available for only a portion 
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of the students, and since there is considerable variation in standards 
and reporting procedures among the several elementary schools, it is 
necessary for School X to take steps to obtain most of its own data. 

In the first two weeks after the students enter the junior high school, 
several evaluation instruments and procedures are employed. Students 
are interviewed for the purposes of getting information on their back- 
ground and of orienting them to the new school. ‘They are asked to fill 
out questionnaires on further details of their background and on what 
they expect of junior high school. ‘They are given pre-tests, which do 
not influence their grades, to determine their level of achievement in 
cach subject. Adjustment inventories are administered to get detailed 
information as to how each sees himself and the situations in which 
he lives. Group discussions are held for purposes such as getting further 
information about the students and their interests, acquainting them 
with various units of instruction, or helping them get acquainted 
with each other. 

As the school term progresses, various tests, questionnaires, scales and 
other devices are administered to obtain evidence of progress toward 
objectives. Evaluation procedures such as these are administered as 
needed on a continuing basis throughout each school year. 

Because evaluation results often are filed and then forgotten or 
not used, a systematic routing system is employed which gets each re- 
sult into the hands of the person who needs it. ‘The following are some 
of the practical uses made of the results. 

Teachers and school officials are able to use evaluation data to iden- 
tify objectives and select learning experiences which are appropriate for 
each student. ‘hey are better able to appeal to the students by capitaliz- 
ing on their interests and preferences. ‘They are able to be more helpful 
in guidance sessions because they are familiar with students’ problems. 
‘They are able to make group discussions more effective because they 
have information on the kinds of contributions each student is able 
to make. ‘They are better able to give explanations that are meaningful 
because they are familiar with the experience background and achieve- 
ment levels of the students, and therefore know which explanations 
will have the most meaning for them. In short, the teachers and school 
officials have obtained through evaluation much of the information 
thev need to provide better continuity of learning experiences. 

The eighth and final principle is on the importance of the kinds of 
evaluation procedures just described: Effective evaluation procedures 
should be used to determine each student's initial status and to obtain 
evidence of his progress toward objectives so that realistic plans may be 
made for further progress. ‘This principle is related to articulation in 
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many ways, as explained in preceding paragraphs. Perhaps these two 
are the most critical of the relationships to articulation: 


1. Through use of proper techniques of evaluation the development of 
cach child can be traced, making it possible to a considerable extent to plan 
succeeding learning experiences in such manner that continuity of learning 
experiences is built into the plan for each child. 

2. Use of appropriate evaluation techniques on a continuing basis makes 
it possible to determine at an early point when a child is experiencing a 
break or interruption in the continuity of his learning experiences. Correc- 
tive action can then be taken before serious damage is done to the child’s 
school adjustment or achievement. 


Chapter Summary 

‘This chapter provides part of the logical foundation for the approach 
to articulation which is recommended in this yearbook, and for the 
evaluation of specific articulation practices cited in Part Three. 

Eight principles concerning objectives are stated in the chapter, to 
gether with analyses of the relationships of each to problems of articula- 
tion. The principles presented do not comprise an all-inclusive list 
of principles concerning development and use of objectives. Only 
those principles bearing most directly on problems of articulation are 
included. These are: 


1. It is necessary to formulate the objectives of an educational program 
in order to plan, conduct and improve the program. Moreover, these ob- 
jectives should be stated clearly and specifically enough to provide guidance 
in designing and conducting learning experiences and in evaluating stu- 
dent achievement. 


2. Educational objectives should be formulated by translating the needs 
of the learner and the needs of society into desired outcomes of the learn- 
ing process. 


3. Achievement of stated objectives often requires prior attainment of pre- 
requisite objectives; hence the objectives selected for the learner to attain 
must be realistic in terms of his previous attainments and experiences. 

4. The ultimate or general objectives are essentially the same at all levels 
from kindergarten through Grade 12. Important differences are found only 
in relative emphasis and in the immediate objectives at the various levels. 

5. Due to important relationships among many subject areas in kinder- 
garten through Grade 12, objectives involving various subject areas should 
be stated so that they reinforce and supplement each other as much as pos- 
sible, and so that the relationships are readily perceived by the students. 

6. The levels of attainment of objectives a teacher should expect stu- 
dents to attain are those which are appropriate for each student, not neces- 
sarily those appropriate for the average child. 
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7. Although stated objectives intended for all students to some degree 
are of fundamental importance in an educational program, they do not en 
compass all the aspects of the child’s development that should be included 
in the purposes of the school; the school should also foster growth in areas 
of emphasis unique to each child. 

8. Effective evaluation procedures should be used to determine each 
student’s initial status and to obtain evidence of his progress toward objec 
tives so that realistic plans may be made for further progress. 











CHAPTER 9 


Considering Curriculum Content 


a is often a curricular problem. 
‘This was true for a great many of the students questioned about ex- 
periences which helped or hindered their smooth progress through 
school. Difficulty with learning subject matter, different emphases placed 
on subject matter or assignments by different teachers, difficulty in 
catching up or repeating material when changing schools, and difficulty 
in meeting rigid standards are typical problems reported by students. 
‘These point to a need for considering curriculum content in the devel- 
opment of continuous learning experiences. 


Inadequacy of a Sequence Based on Subject Matter Logic 


The logic of subject matter organization has long been considered 
one of the best means of providing a base for continuous learning in 
our schools. The definition of the content of our graded system of 
education is based on an attempt to identify the elements of a given 
body of subject matter and arrange them for mastery in terms of their 
increasing difficulty or complexity. ‘The arrangement of the clements 
of arithmetic beginning with simple processes involving whole numbers 
and moving to more difficult processes and thence to fractions of num- 
bers and so on is typical of this practice. ‘he plan in the social studies 
area for beginning with the here and now and, as children advance by 
grades, moving to the far away in time and space is another attempt to 
develop learning logically from the simple to the complex. 


Variety of Environmental Situations 


Many factors which influence the learning and growth of children 
seem to make apparent the inadequacy of logically arranged subject 
areas as a base for continuous learning experience. One approach might 
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be simply to observe what children today are actually experiencing. 
From their early years American children are plunged into complex 
living situations in which it is difficult to isolate or separate the simpler 
from the more complicated elements. In the use of arithmetical proc- 
esses these children count large quantities; they are early faced with 
dividing a given number of things among their friends; they frequently 
are concerned with one-half, one-fourth, and other fractional parts; 
and some of them handle with amazing skill their money and other 
applications of our decimal place value system. Children cannot wait 
to face certain mathematical situations just because the school curricu- 
lum prescribes that certain other phases of arithmetic must precede 
the item in question. 

This same situation exists in other areas of learning. Children can- 
not wait for a study of a gradually expanding social environment—home, 
school, neighborhood, community, region and world—before they rec- 
ognize a need to understand the impact on their lives of events in all 
these places. Few families in this country in recent years have not had 
one or more members serving in the armed forces or traveling in far- 
off places. The children themselves travel; they view television or read 
stories about the faraway and long ago. ‘heir need to understand what 
they hear and see or read is impelling. 


Varying Abilities and Rates of Development 

A second factor operating against the effectiveness of exactly graded 
subject matter as a base for continuous learning is the fact that children 
differ in their rate of growth and development. Some children are ready 
for certain kinds of learning much earlier than other children. Great 
differences in growth rate are tolerated within the normal range of 
development. This makes it very clear that some normal first graders 
may not be ready to learn certain first grade subject sequences until 
they are second graders or even third graders. By the same token some 
other normal first graders may be ready to advance beyond the specified 
learnings. As children grow older these differences become greater, 
which means that junior and senior high school students may even be 
further apart in their readiness to learn certain junior and senior high 
school sequences. Statements by students which are reported in Part 
One underline the difficulties learners face when graded subject se- 
quences are strictly observed. Fear of nonpromotion because of failure 
to master certain material, difficulty on a new grade level when the 
previous year’s material was not mastered, and gaps in or duplication 
of subject matter when changing to a new school were found among 
the kinds of experiences which students felt operated against continuous 
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learning for them. ‘The necessity for taking pupil differences into account 
is elaborated in Chapters 7 and 8 with respect to the learning process 
and to educational objectives. 


Varying Backgrounds of Experience 


A third factor influencing children’s learning is the difference in the 
background of experience which they bring to school with them. For 
instruction to be effective, the child must be ready for the learning ex- 
perience. That is, he must have had experiences in home, school and 
community which have caused him to be concerned and informed 
about the area of learning and which have brought about the develop- 
ment of concepts that allow him to deal with the new step in learn- 
ing. Readiness by a group of learners to master part of a tightly or- 
ganized subject matter sequence would presuppose a more or less uni- 
form background of experience on the part of group members. For sev- 
eral reasons this is not possible. The differences in the social and cultural 
backgrounds which children bring to school with them are one obstacle 
to uniformity of experience. Another obstacle is the fact that different 
learners incorporate different aspects of a commonly shared situation 
into their experiences. 


Continuity for the Learner 


The foregoing statements do not deny that each subject area has its 
logic or order which should be respected. However, they do question 
the way in which the logic of subject matter has been expressed for 
mastery by learners. It will always be important for children and youth 
to gain perspective in regard to fields of knowledge. It will be important 
for them, among other things, to gain an orderly idea of our number 
system, to understand man’s struggle through the ages for a voice in his 
government, and to comprehend the ways in which social institutions 
are related to the individual and society. Are there not ways, however, 
to view the logic of a field of knowledge that will facilitate its mastery 
and at the same time make it serve the need for better continuity of 
learning by children and youth? Each learner’s organization of his 
experiences in a subject area is somewhat different from that of anv 
other persons. This must be true because the products of his learning 
and the way he sees them are not identical to those of any other person. 
Nor should they be. 

In considering ways by which continuous learning may be promoted 
it is well to remember that continuity of learning is what happens in- 
side the individual learner as he has new experiences. ‘That which fosters 
continuous learning for one individual may not serve the same purpose 
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for another individual. Continuity should be a matter of putting events, 
information or situations into some kind of logical relationship with 
other events, information or situations which have been a part of the 
experience of the individual. Since man is essentially a logical, reason- 
ing being, it is proper to assume that this process of establishing con- 
tinuity between present experience and past experiences is in constant 
operation throughout life. This means, of course, that children and 
youth feel the need to organize new experiences into some kind of 
whole which makes sense. Learning then, should be a process of helping 
the individual to improve his ability to see relationships and to establish 
accurate generalizations. 

Continuity is also a matter of selecting from an experience that course 
of action, information or attitude which seems most logical in terms of 
one’s self-interpreted needs, concerns and desires. Man is a constant 
evaluator. This is a natural part of his attempt to establish continuity. 
Education’s role in this activity should be that of improving the process 
by which children and youth select their learnings. Learners should have 
increasing understanding of their own developing needs and of the re- 
lationship of the needs to the means by which thev can be met satis- 
factorily. 

It is apparent that we cannot give continuity to children. It would 
be very difficult to devise a formula by which an optimum continuity of 
learning could be guaranteed for all learners. Certainly, attempts to de- 
fine scope and sequence in terms of graded subject matter content or 
units to be covered have not achieved the best continuity of learning 
for all. It should be possible, however, to develop a teaching-learning 
situation wherein children and youth find it easier to gain a sense of 
wholeness and continuity in their learning. It would seem that what is 
known about the learning process and the difficulties students face in 
their progress through school makes it imperative that a different organiz- 
ing base for curriculum experiences be sought through a redefinition of 
the content of our school programs. Curriculum planners would do well 
to reconsider their stated objectives (as suggested in Chapter 8) as 
they examine closely what is now represented in most statements of 
scope and sequence. 


Redefinition of Content for Continuous Learning 
In a search for realistic objectives, two areas which affect continuity 
in learning might be considered. First of these is a definition of the 
basic understandings and concepts found in each of the subject matter 
fields which are essentia! to living in modern society. ‘These might serve 
to replace outlines of specific knowledge and factual materials as ob- 
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jectives of teaching. ‘The second area is a definition of the skills needed 
to meet the continually recurring problems of living. Each of these 
areas will be discussed in some detail in the material that follows. 


Basic Concepts 


For a long time the purpose of education has been recognized as 
that of helping learners develop basic understandings and concepts 
which enable them to function adequately in their daily living ex- 
periences. Interestingly enough, however, courses of study usually state 
the specific objectives of teaching in terms of factual material or con- 
tent areas to be covered at a given time. Concepts to be developed in 
the process of studying the outlined material frequently are not spe- 
cifically identified. In fact, the interrelatedness of the subject matter 
proposed and the logic of the arrangement of topics are not always 
readily apparent. Individual teachers must assume responsibility for 
identifying and developing whatever relationships exist within the con- 


_ tent to be learned. It is proposed that for the sake of improving con- 


tinuity in learning, this process be reversed. Objectives would be stated 
in terms of carefully defined concepts to be developed with suggestions 
for a variety of experiences and content that will contribute specifically 
to their development. There are a number of reasons why this seems 
to be a good way to define a portion of the objectives of learning. 

We recognize that the understandings and concepts which each in- 
dividual has developed in the process of his own living and learning 
are basic to all his thinking and acting. Each experience has a potential 
contribution to make to further development of these concepts. We 
must help the individual to select from each experience the elements 
which add to his conceptual framework. In this way education con- 
tributes to the improvement of the natural process of reasoning and 
thus to continuity in learning. 

There is another reason for defining teaching objectives in this way. 
Attention to concept-formation makes for economy and permanency 
in learning. This argument has strong appeal today in view of the 
persistent demands to understand and interpret the vast store of knowl- 
edge which has accumulated through the years and which, in this age 
of rapid technological and scientific advance, is expanding more rapidly 
than ever before. Man is bombarded with more information than he 
can hope to make his own. His dilemma is that he needs to know more 
than he can possibly know. ‘This situation offers a problem to cur- 
riculum planners. They must help select from this array of knowledge 
those portions which have promise of significance to learners at various 
stages in their development. On what basis can such a choice be made? 
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What determines the significance of certain portions of a field of 
knowledge? 

An answer seems to lie in the identification of certain basic concepts 
which give meaning to modern living or which define the basic ideas 
comprising a field of knowledge. Phenix designates the latter as “key 
concepts.” He develops the thesis that by means of a philosophical 
analysis of the theories underlying fields of human knowledge and the 
identification of key concepts which epitomize significant features of 
a large number of more specific ideas it is possible to effect a spectacular 
economy in learning. ‘The point is that such concepts are basic ideas, 
an understanding of which enables one to grasp effectively an entire 
held of knowledge. ‘These ideas form the basis on which individual 
items of knowledge within a field can be rightly interpreted and 
chosen for study. 

For purposes of illustration, Phenix analyzes certain key concepts in 
several areas of knowledge. In the field of science he discusses three 
such ideas: abstraction, public verification and fruitfulness. He describes 
them thus: 

Abstraction: ‘Science is characterized by the search for valid generaliza- 
tions, and this is accomplished by analyzing complete entities so as to reveal 
certain common propertics.” 

Public verification: “Scientific knowledge is distinguished by the designa- 
tion of tests which any person could in principle carry out to verify the 
proposition asserted.” 

Fruitfulness: ‘The scientific enterprise is the search for fruitful hypoth- 
cses, for theories which lead to further inquiry and discovery. Hypotheses 
which open no new doors are scientifically useless.” * 

Key concepts such as these give significance to the science learnings 
at all levels in the educative process. Many experiences contribute to 
their development. In the elementary school as children are encouraged 
to observe their natural environment, to generalize about such phenom- 
ena as protective coloration or evaporation, and to devise ways to test 
the validity of their generalizations, experiences with the ideas of 
abstraction and verification are also being provided. These experiences 
become a part of the children’s developing understanding of the idea 
and methodology of science. Laboratory work in secondary school 
science, to cite another example, can be developed so students will 
grasp the idea that they are engaged in one important function of 
science—that of testing and verifying the propositions developed by 

* Philip H. Phenix. “Key Concepts and the Crisis in Learning.” Teachers College 
Record 58: 137-43; December 1956. 

? Ibid., p. 141. 
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scientists before them. Mastery of this one function, however, is not 
enough. Students must be encouraged to dare to hypothesize beyond 
the existing laws and propositions and to devise ways under guidance 
to test their hypotheses. This interest in new inquiry and discovery is 
the essence of science. 

Reliance on an organization around basic concepts suggests that 
the emphasis should be placed upon the process of understanding rather 
than on the mechanical features and isolated facts of a subject area. 
Fehr says that in such an emphasis on the conceptual base of mathe- 
matics, “The mechanics are not neglected, but they are the end by- 
product, and not the main goal of learning. We are teaching students 
to learn how to learn mathematics.” * 

Other analyses of areas of knowledge have netted frequently concepts 
of a different order from those reported in the preceding material. These 
concepts are usually expressed as generalizations derived from the 
factual content of the area. An example of this may be found in the 
social studies field in which the results of such analysis have been stated 
as concepts of interdependence, cooperation, change and others. The 
purpose of this chapter is not to indicate the form which seems best 
for expressing the basic concepts but to point out what may be a 
desirable approach to a definition of teaching objectives. 

A feature of this proposal which makes for economy and permanency 
in learning is the idea that the extension of concept development en- 
ables learners to gain breadth and depth of understanding rather than 
concentrate on a large number of isolated facts and unrelated details. 
True understanding of central organizing concepts is less subject to 
forgetting than is the accumulation of a mass of meaningless detail. 

Details are not scorned in such an approach. They are used in 
developing basic concepts and generalizations. These in turn make 
subsequently learned details more significant. The focus is not on details 
but on the key concepts. 

Concept formation as a teaching objective has a further advantage 
in offering a guide for planning which will allow for considerable 
freedom in choosing specific experiences and content having meaning 
to a group of students. It is important to note here that concepts 
are not taught directly. They develop as learners deal with content 
that exemplifies basic ideas. The nature of conceptual development 
is such, however, that any number of different kinds of experiences 
dealing with a wide variety of content can contribute to the same 
fundamental concepts. ‘The key lies in the way in which learners are 


* Howard F. Fehr. “Reorientation in Mathematics Education.” Teachers College 
Record 54: 53-39; 436. May 1953. 
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helped to see relationships and to make inferences for their own 
behavior or understanding as they undergo recurring experiences with 
ideas in a given area. 

Effective use of a varicty of ways for helping children achieve certain 
basic understandings is illustrated by a report from a school system which 
has recently attempted to state teaching objectives as concepts to be 
developed.* The efforts of a group of first and second grade teachers to 
bring about better understanding of certain basic social concepts 
through different experiences which had particular significance and 
meaning to each group of children are reported. Among concepts which 
they set as objectives for their social studies program were the following: 


Awareness of change and the way social and scientific advances affect man’s 
living and working 

Deepened concept of self and an ability to assess personal strengths and 
weaknesses 

Awareness of cooperation among mankind as a means of solving common 
problems 

Awareness of the reality of interdependence among mankind. 


One teacher, recognizing the intense interest of her first grade 
children in space travel, worked with them on preparations for an 
imaginary trip to the moon and found many ways to help children 
grasp the ideas inherent in her objectives. Another teacher helped her 
second grade children develop a project centering around a toy shop. 
Members of her group observed the workers collaborating in toy pro- 
duction, created their own toy factory and retail shop and conducted 
a thriving business, buying and selling the toys they made. Still another 
second grade teacher used identical objectives as children in her group 
studied the telephone service in their town. Another teacher con- 
centrated on these same objectives as her first graders studied camping. 

This brief delineation of the role which concept development can 
play in fostering continuous learning experiences suggests a number of 
problems for study. Considerable time and attention would need to be 
given to the defining of significant concepts appropriate to learners in 
this culture. Teachers would need to understand the nature of concept 
development in order to provide the opportunities and experiences 
which encourage development of these basic understandings. Probably 
most important of all would be the development of skill in recognizing 
and selecting from a vast array of knowledge those specific items which 
have meaning for children and which contribute to sound generali- 
zations. 


* Helen Fisher. ““Time for Change.” San Diego County Curriculum Journal, May- 
June, 1957. p. 6-9. 
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Skills To Meet Recurring Problems of Living 


As stated earlier in this chapter, learners select for retention those 
elements of an experience which have meaning in terms of their 
present needs. This was described as a factor in continuous learning. 
What is selected from the present experience depends on what has 
been learned from past experiences and will, in turn, influence what 
is selected from future experiences. This persisting need to mect 
concerns and problems of everyday living is of great significance in 
developing continuity in learning. The fact that the same problems 
and concerns of everyday living recur in some form or other at each 
successive stage in human development further underlines the need for 
a redefinition of the content of our school program to allow for con- 
tinuous attention to these concerns. 

Basic to such a redefinition is an attempt to determine the nature 
of the problems which recur. Help can be obtained from the growing 
body of information derived from research and study of the recurring 
concerns of children and youth. Stratemeyer and her associates have 
identified and described in some detail the persistent life situations 
which learners face.’ Havighurst, Sullivan and Erikson have attempted 
to define what they consider to be the developmental tasks of people 
in this culture.® 

Each of these studies has held that problems and concerns resulting 
from an interaction of the developing human organism with cultural 
and societal forces recur at each level of development from birth 
through adulthood. 

Educational objectives based on these concerns would provide for 
opportunities to develop skills necessary to cope with the problem as 
it shows itself at each new level of development. ‘Thus, it would be 
realized that getting along in the family is a concern of the teenager 
and young adult as well as of the six year old and that the usual first 
grade unit on the home and family would not be sufficient to care 
for the problem forever. It might be just as appropriate for a group -of 
teenagers to consider this problem. 

For purposes of further illustration let us look at another area of 
persisting needs. Relating to changing social groups is a concern in 


* Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, and A. 
Harry Passow. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. Revised edition. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957. 


°See: Robert J. Havighurst. Human Development and Education. New York: 
Longmans, 1953; Harry Stack Sullivan. The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1953; Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950. 
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one way or another of people of all ages. ‘The very young child must 
learn simple interaction with age mates while he is learning to adjust 
in the family to its expectations for a child as a member of the social 
unit. The older child in broadening his social world must understand 
the demands of his peers because he is faced with establishing himself 
as an acceptable member of his group. This can be difficult because 
peers, unlike family adults, are apt to demand as much as they give. 
The changing social world of the young adolescent brings him face 
to face with a radically shifting peer code in relation to members of 
the opposite sex. How you behave, what you do and what you say in 
the presence of the opposite sex suggest some of the problems faced 
by the adolescent. The older adolescent must adapt to adult standards 
of social behavior as he assumes the stature and characteristics of adult- 
hood. The concerns attendant upon the successive developmental 
stages readily suggest the nature of a series of experiences which would 
help learners continuously develop ability to meet a constantly re- 
curring learning need for getting along socially. Furthermore, the way 
in which these needs are identified does not limit the kinds of experi- 
ences which a specific group of children might have in order to meet 
specific needs in respect to this problem. 

The foregoing illustration shows that our immediate objective of 
helping a child deal successfully with his present concerns will also 
contribute to his ability to meet other aspects of the same problem 
when it recurs later. Chapter 8, dealing with educational objectives, 
recommends that, for the sake of continuity in learning, attention 
should be given to the statement of objectives so that the purposes of 
teaching which are common to all levels will become more evident. 
Definition of purposes in terms of the continually recurring problems 
of living and the skills necessary to solve them would seem to meet 
this criterion as well as others discussed in Chapter 8. 


Implications for School Practices 


‘The statement of objectives in terms of basic concepts to be de- 
veloped and of skills to meet the continually recurring problems of 
living is at best a means of providing a setting conducive to con- 
tinuity in learning. The keys to continuous learning for children and 
youth are the school policies and practices which implement the 
objectives. The way in which a classroom teacher works with the pupils 
will, in the final analysis, determine the effectiveness of any curriculum 
plan in meeting the needs of the individuals in his class. Several school 
practices are suggested by the teaching objectives proposed earlier in 
this chapter, 
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Curriculum and Personal Records 

Any attempt to help individual students to build concepts and to 
grow in ability to meet new manifestations of their persistent problems 
of living presupposes a rather complete understanding of their personal 
and school histories. Viewed in this way curriculum records as well as 
personal records become a necessity. ‘The context of such records needs 
to be carefully chosen if it is to serve the purpose of providing a real 
base for guidance and the planning of meaningful experiences that help 
to achieve fundamental teaching objectives. 

Much specific information is needed from curriculum records. ‘he 
listing of unit topics with brief descriptions of material covered is not 
sufficient. The kinds of questions children ask, the depth of their 
inquiry into the various aspects of the study, the kinds of generalizations 
they are able to make, and their feelings about their participation 
should be recorded. These records can be a rich source of anecdotal 
material which indicates the true flavor of an experience. Anecdotal 
records which support the teacher’s assessment of the results of an 
experience should also be included. Careful noting of the ideas which 
need further attention or clarification is a valuable part of such records. 
Teachers reading these records should be able to get a clear picture ot 
the breadth and depth of experiences provided for children as a base 
for planning additional experiences for and with them. 

Personal records of each child become a vital supplement to the 
curriculum records. Here would be recorded as much of the personal 
history of each child as would be available to the school. Descriptions 
of the nature of a child’s participation in group experiences, indications 
of his feelings about other children or his relations to the group, results 
of tests or sociometric devices, and samples of his work are among the 
many sources of information which would be included. Anecdotal 
records indicating a child’s strengths as well as his needs and concerns 
should be included. Information about the individual’s depth of under- 
standing and his ability to see relationships within his experiences would 
be particularly pertinent. The use of such individual records along 
with the curriculum records of a class should enable a teacher to sec 
very quickly the place each child has occupied in group undertakings 
and give clues to needed individual activities. 

Using records of these kinds over a period of years within one school 
offers no serious problem. It seems important, however, for records to 
be transmitted to a new school when a student transfers. Such records 
as these could be invaluable to the continuation of smooth progress 
for students in their new school. Chapter 11 will give other suggestions 
on this point. 
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Planning with Children 


Teacher-pupil planning has long been considered one of the best 
means of involving students in curriculum development. ‘The belief has 
been that when learners are involved in the process of planning their 
own learning experiences, problems with which they are genuinely 
concerned are more likely to be considered. There is no better way for 
teachers to gain insight into the concepts children have developed than 
during the process of planning learning activities. The questions children 
ask, their grasp of the ramifications of a problem, and the ways they 
propose for studying problems are indicative of the growth and under- 
standing they have achieved. For these reasons, cooperative planning at 
all levels is one of the best means of promoting continuous learning. 

The foregoing does not suggest that the only planning for con- 
tinuous learning takes place as teachers and pupils work together. ‘The 
teacher has a definite leadership role to play in providing for continuity 
in learning. The quality of preplanning done by the teacher determines 
to a large degree the effectiveness of the planning he does with pupils. 
It is he who must keep a broader perspective on the concepts and skills 
to be developed. It is he who must plan for the development of a 
group spirit which permits pupils to work together and assume respon- 
sibility for their own learning. It is he who must guide group decisions 
in light of what he knows about individual and group needs and 
readiness for certain experiences. It becomes his function to help his 
students understand the implications of their problems, to explore their 
ramifications, and to relate these to past experiences and to the possible 
future consequences of present decisions. 

An important aspect of cooperative planning is self-evaluation on the 
part of individuals and of groups. Such evaluation can make a valuable 
contribution to continuity of learning. When learners engage in an 
examination of their experiences in terms of their contribution to 
certain defined purposes, the result is greater insight and purpose in 
learning. This, in turn, should lead to sounder choices of future learning 
activities. Self-assessment opens up new avenues for achieving con- 
tinuous improvement of one’s understanding and skills. 


Providing a Variety of Materials and Activities 


An adequate program for continuous learning provides for a great 
variety of activities and materials in a single classroom. Chapter 15 
discusses in detail ways and means of providing a variety of learning 
materials. Individual readiness in terms of concept development and 
problem solving makes it imperative that provision be made for each 
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child to work at his own pace and to select experiences and materials 
suited to his own abilities and concerns. ‘There will be in most class- 
rooms a series of common experiences shared by all children, Within 
this framework there should be flexibility in the use of time and a 
variety of activities so that each individual may make his maximum 
contribution to the group in terms of his own development. ‘here also 
should be activities which give an opportunity for pupils or small 
groups to work on problems of individual concern to them. It is 
through this kind of choice that each individual is able to fill gaps in 
his own experience and to pursue that learning most profitable to 
him at a given point. 

Such a plan enables the teacher to function effectively as a guide to- 
ward optimum individual development of pupils. ‘This is an opportunity 
for the teacher to pace direct instruction to the needs of individuals 
and small groups. He can help individuals see relationships, draw con- 
clusions and analyze their own needs for further learning. Such activity 
is the essence of continuous learning. 


Administrative Arrangements 


Continuity cannot be assured by administrative devices. ‘There are 
certain administrative arrangements, however, which will encourage 
and promote the kind of environment in which continuous learning is 
most likely to develop. Certainly teachers and others concerned with 
the learning of children and youth need time to plan together and 
develop common understanding of pupils in school. Effective planning 
for the continuous development of concepts and skills needs to be 
centered in the individual school. ‘Teachers, the principal, and parents 
must share responsibility for agreeing upon objectives, planning means 
for achieving these, and evaluating results of their efforts. In schools 
where many teachers work with the same students these teachers 
should at regular intervals plan together for improving continuity among 
classes and other activities. Providing of meaningful experiences for 
groups of pupils to help them achieve better continuity in learning 
demands much more specific planning by school staffs than has ordi- 
narily been allowed for in curriculum development. This requires 
much staff time. Attention must be given to means whereby teachers 
and others can have adequate time, free from conflicting demands, 
for carrying on this essential activity. 

Grouping practices and promotion policies have direct influence on 
continuity in learning. Freedom from the pressures which arise through 
adherence to rigid grade norms and through certain undesirable types 
of achievement testing programs is important if teachers are to be 
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expected to take each child where he is and help him progress at his 
own best pace. Attention to the way children are grouped in school is 
a necessary consideration in planning a curriculum that is suitable for 
them. Interage grouping seems to hold some promise here. Whatever 
the grouping system used, it is important for pupils at all levels to 
work with one teacher for long enough periods of time for that teacher 
to know the pupils well. In the elementary school it seems best for 
the larger part of a pupil’s time during the day to be spent under the 
direction of one teacher who serves as coordinator of all his school 
activities. In the secondary school, groups of students should be as- 
signed to one teacher for long enough time each day for the teacher to 
know the group well. This teacher, then, can become the person who 
coordinates the staff's curriculum planning for this particular group of 
students. 


Chapter Summary 


‘The inadequacy of basing curriculum sequences upon subject matter 
logic is discussed in this chapter, with some attention given to several 
factors that contribute to this inadequacy: the variety and complexity 
of the environmental situations in which children live, varying pupil 
abilities and rates of development and learning, and the varying experi- 
ential backgrounds of learners. Attention is given to the necessity of 
considering curriculum sequence in terms of continuity of experience for 
individual children. ‘Two ways of redefining curriculum content are 
proposed as means of promoting a more adequate continuity in school 
learning. 

The first proposal is that outlines of sequentially organized content 
for each subject matter area be replaced by an organization centered 
around basic concepts or understandings in each area. The development 
of these basic understandings would help learners to build a conceptual 
framework that would give greater meaning to experience and promote 
greater economy and permanence of learning. The nature of concept 
development is such as to permit variety in the choice of meaningful 
experiences which can contribute to the development of a given concept. 

A definition of content in terms of skills to meet the recurring 
problems of living is also proposed. ‘The theory that certain problems 
recur in one form or another throughout the life of an individual is the 
basis for this proposal. As each pupil is helped to cope with a present 
concern his ability to cope with succeeding problems is improved. 
‘This is seen as contributing directly to continuous learning. 

‘These proposals for improving continuity in curriculum development 
suggest several school practices. A system of school records of curriculum 
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activities and personal records of children is essential to consistent 
development of concepts and problem solving skills. Cooperative 
planning by teachers and pupils is an effective means of promoting 
continuous learning. Provision for choice by pupils among a variety 
of materials and activities in a single classroom is discussed. Administra- 
tive arrangements can make a contribution to continuity by allowing 
time for staff planning and by grouping and promoting pupils in ways 
which provide smoother articulation of learning experience. Descrip- 
tions of these and other school practices which represent attempts to 
help children make steady progress through school are included in 
Part Three of this volume, which follows immediately. 











Part Three 


Continuity in Practice 
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CHAPTER 10 


Exploring Current Practices 


Piscine which seem to demand a choice 
between theory and practice or which put theory and practice in 
opposition to each other are apt to lead nowhere except to further 
argument or to an agreement to disagree. Educational theory and 
educational practice can each be most useful when they are placed 
in relation to each other. Each i§ the best test of the other. If educa- 
tional theory is sound, it should stand the test of being put into 
practice. If educational practice is sound, it should stand the test 
of being checked against theoretical considerations. 

So it is with theory and practice when a school attempts to improve 
the continuity of children’s school learning experiences. Part ‘'wo of 
this volume emphasizes theoretical positions to be considered as 
school people plan for better school articulation. ‘The principles stated 
in that section suggest basic theory in child development, learning, 
curriculum, and use of stated educational objectives. The reader has 
been urged to use these theoretical considerations as bases of improving 
present school practices and also as bases for evaluating the current 
practices which are to be reported in Part Three of this book. 

The present section (Part Three) presents a sampling of current 
practices which have been chosen to illustrate approaches now being 
made to improve articulation in various parts of the country and in 
different types of schools. ‘These practices and others known to the 
reader should be evaluated in terms of the material in Part Two and 
should also be carefully examined as possible sources of other theoretical 
considerations, either to supplement or replace those stated earlier. 


Purposes of Exploring Present Practice 


Evaluation of articulation practices and of articulation theory, each 
in terms of the other, is of course one purpose for including in the 
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yearbook a sampling of current practices designed to improve articula- 
tion. Other objectives of the committee in including the material 
in Part Three may need some elaboration. 


Prevention and Cure 


Research reported in Part One highlighted many unnecessary prob- 
lems faced by children as they progress through school, many problems 
also which could not be satisfactorily solved without help from others. 
As teachers and other school personnel read about what is being done 
in other schools and communities, it is to be hoped that they will find 
some clues to ways and means of (a) preventing some of those 
unnecessary problems and (b) helping pupils to solve existing problems 
which they cannot be expected to handle completely on their own 
initiative. 

Quotations from student reports have been used generously in various 
parts of this yearbook. They support eloquently the urgent need for 
educators to bend their efforts toward both prevention and cure of 
problems of articulation. These quotations are by no means all nega- 
tive. The accounts of ways in which pupils were helped to make 
progress and to make adjustments to new and strange situations are 
most useful. The pupils’ stated and implied causes of their reactions 
also afford many clues as to origin of preventable and curable difficulties. 

All six chapters of Part Three will give much more extended treat- 
ment of current school practices than was possible in the student 
reports. Further, all will have some implications for both preventing 
and solving articulation difficulties. 


Attempts To Meet Articulation Problems 


This section gives some examples of attempts being made to meet 
problems of interrupted or broken continuity of learning. Three types 
of situations are treated: (a) when children move to a different school 
community; (b) when children move to the next higher school level 
of a local school system; and (c) as children move along within the 
same school level (e. g., within elementary school, junior high school, 
or senior high school). Chapters 11, 12 and 13 deal, respectively, with 
these three problem situations. Each chapter develops the significance 
of the problems which arise in the particular type of situation being 
considered. Some of the possible causes of barriers to learners’ progress 
are suggested. Finally, each chapter presents a variety of current school 
practices designed to remove existing problems or to prevent their 
occurrence. 
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Approaches fo Articulation Problems in General 


The last three chapters of Part Three serve a somewhat different 
purpose than do the first three, though they are all directed toward 
both prevention and cure of articulation ills. The latter chapters do not 
focus upon particular types of situations in which continuity needs to 
be improved; rather, they suggest avenues of approach to improvement 
of articulation in general. From among many approaches to continuity 
which might have been developed, three were chosen for discussion: 
(a) in-service faculty study focused on improving principals’ and 
teachers’ understanding of children and youth; (b) selection and use 
of instructional materials; and (c) efforts of a regional accrediting 
association to promote better relations between elementary and second- 
ary schools. 


How To Interpret the Reported Practices 


The yearbook committee recognizes certain limitations in the mate- 
rial reported in Part Three. These limitations should be recognized by 
readers if the illustrative material in this section is to be of maximum 
benefit to them as they search for ways of improving continuity in 
their own schools. The limitations are of at least three general types: 
restrictions intentionally placed on the selection of examples because 
of limitations such as available space; imperfections in the practices 
themselves; and restrictions on the applicability of reported practices in 
other situations. 


Restrictions on Selection of Examples 


The sampling of practices to improve continuity in children’s learn- 
ing is an incomplete one, though an attempt has been made to deal 
in Chapters 11, 12 and 13 with frequently recurring articulation prob- 
lems. Chapters 14, 15 and 16 represent the same sort of selection with 
respect to approaches to articulation problems as Chapters 11, 12 and 
13 represent with respect to articulation situations. 

The sampling of illustrations is incomplete in another sense which 
might be designated as geographic or locational. Many of the descrip- 
tions of attempts to aid pupils’ steady progress through school might 
fit equally well the efforts being made in other schools in other places 
in the United States. Descriptions have been kept specific (except as to 
name) to preserve the impression of authenticity; these are practices 
which are actually being used in schools. Names of schools and places 
have been deleted except where references to sources prevent dis- 
guising the location of the practice. The deletion of identifying names 
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in all other examples was done in an attempt to focus attention on the 
practice rather than on who was doing it where. 'To attempt to give 
credit would lead to some misconceptions, chief of which would be 
the lack of mention of other schools or organizations which are doing 
as much to aid articulation as are the schools and organizations whose 
reports are used. 


Limitations in the Examples Themselves 


The practices reported in Chapters 11-16 vary in quality. No one of 
these is cited as representing the ideal or the ultimate in the way of 
helping children to achieve continuity in their school experiences. 
Each has been chosen because it seemed to have in it some element 
(or several elements) of promise in promoting better articulation; but 
weaknesses are present as well. The reader is invited to evaluate each 
practice critically in terms of the basic principles set forth in Part ‘Two 
and in terms of his own standards and the needs of his own school 
situation. 

Anyone who reads all the illustrations of practice in Part Three will 
be conscious of some overlapping of suggestions and ideas. It is to be 
expected, for example, that certain practices may be helpful both when 
children move to a new school community (Chapter 11) and when 
they move to the next higher school in the same community (Chapter 
12); adequate use and interpretation of records would be such a practice. 
At times, the repetition may be helpful in pointing out the appli- 
cability of certain practices in various situations. 


Restrictions on Applying Practices in Other Situations 


What works well in one situation on one occasion may not work 
as well in another situation or on another occasion. The practices pre- 
sented in Part Three may not work out as well in other schools or 
with other people (children, teachers, administrators, parents). In 
reading descriptions of practices which have seemed helpful elsewhere, 
one must always select those features for home use which seem to fit 
the particular case. Elaborate record keeping schemes may be appro- 
priate in some schools or school systems and not in others. A type of 
faculty study program which proves helpful in one place with one group 
of teachers or principals may not have similar usefulness in another 
place with other people involved. Readiness of children for experiences 
has been repeatedly stressed throughout this yearbook; readiness of 
adults operates in the same manner. Some school people will be ready 
for certain practices and others not be at all prepared to put these into 
operation. The central idea of a practice or procedure may be appro- 
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priate, but modifications may need to be made to make it fit other 
situations. 

In reading some of the chapters on practices to improve articulation, 
the reader may be making mental note of more applications of ideas 
to other areas of educational procedure than to articulation. For ex- 
ample, a teacher or supervisor reading Chapter 15 on use of instruc- 
tional materials may get more help on management details and 
economy of operation than on articulation of children’s learning ex- 
periences—particularly if that is what he happens to be looking for as 
he reads. ‘This is not bad. The committee feels that the relation of the 
suggestions to articulation problems is possible and sensible; if readers 
find other uses for these suggestions, that is all to the good, educationally 
speaking. As a matter of fact, articulation of children’s educative ex- 
periences is this kind of idea. If relations to other facets of the educa- 
tional enterprise were not easily made, one might seriously question the 
articulative merits of the suggestions. 


The Reader Selects for Himself 


The committee has selected a variety of practices designed to con- 
tribute to the improvement of continuity in children’s school learning 
experiences. The selection is not complete. ‘The practices are not perfect. 
Any practice may need to be adapted to the needs and purposes of 
application in other situations. 




















CHAPTER 11 


Helping Children Adjust to a 
New School Community 


Ox: SIGNIFICANT characteristic of contem- 
porary society in the United States is that the population has become 
relatively mobile. Recent figures seem to indicate that one-fourth of 
the school children in our country are attending schools that are new 
to them this year because they have moved to a new community. In 
1949, for instance, there were 27,127,000 persons five years old and over 
living in places different from where they were living the previous year. 
Of this number 18,792,000 were living in different houses in the same 
county, and 8,335,000 were living in different counties. There were 
4,344,000 of this group who were living in different states.1 If we can 
assume that the ratio of school age children among this group is about 
the same as it is among the group not moving, approximately 25% of 
the children in the United States were living and attending school in 
different communities in 1949 from where they were in 1948. 

Logically the high incidence of pupil mobility from school to school 
makes this potentially an important aspect of the task of providing 
continuous educational experiences for children. The data presented 
in Chapter 2 of this yearbook indicate that this is more than a poten- 
tiality. Of the 4197 articulation situations described by children, the 
type mentioned more than any other was moving to a new school 
community. The situations of this type included 27.1% of the total 
instances described. The type which rated second highest in frequency 
of mention included only 18.8% of the situations reported.? Clearly, 
from the evidence, the problems related to moving from one school 

*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1951. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1951. p. 18. 
*See Graph I, page 21. 
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to another must be included in any adequate consideration of the task 
of assuring continuity of experience for children in school. 


Children Face Problems in a New School Community 


The problems faced by children in moving to a new school com- 
munity are many and complex. Some indication of the nature of these 
problems and the areas of school life in which they occur can be gained 
by reading Chapters 2-5 of this yearbook. As shown in Chapter 5, the 
children and youth who were the subjects of the research reported in 
Part One described problems related to such matters as: lack success 
with subject matter, losing old friends, unfair treatment, fear of the 
unknown, lack of orientation to building and program, not having 
friends in the new school, lack of interest and concern by other people, 
differences in curriculum, not getting along with people, lack of help 
from others with lessons, fear of other people, unfriendliness of other 
people, lack of success with physical activities, and lack of success with 
nonacademic and nonphysical activities. Although this list includes 
problem situations of all kinds rather than only those occurring as the 
result of moving to a new school, it is clear that many of the problems 
are (and all of them could be) associated with moving to a new and 
strange school community. 

The specific nature and intensity of the problems encountered by a 
given child in moving to a new school are dependent upon several 
factors. Among these are the child’s family background and present 
status; the nature of the peer group relationships which he experienced 
in the last school compared with the peer group relationships which 
prevail in the new school; the nature of the relationships which he 
experienced with his teachers in his former school compared with the 
kinds of relationships encouraged by the teachers in his new school; 
and the nature of the curriculum, teaching methods, standards of 
achievement expected, over-all school organization, or pupil activities 
program which he experienced in his former school compared with 
the same factors in his new school. 

Poor articulation between schools in one or more of these respects 
would not necessarily create serious problems for a child moving from 
one school to another. However, the factors are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, and usually a combination of factors is involved when 
serious problems occur. Human beings, younger or older, interact with 
the totality of their environment in terms of their experience. What 
their environment looks like to them is determined largely by what 
their experiences have been, and their perception of the new situation 
is a primary determinant of what they do in it. This being true, one 
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factor may be of great importance to one child and of little importance 
to another, and the factors causing these problems are unique to each 
child. This means that school personnel responsible for assisting chil- 
dren in transferring to a new school must adopt procedures which are 
appropriate to the needs of each individual child involved. To do this, 
school people need to know a great deal about the general characteristics 
of different groups of children who move, and also they need to be 
familiar with techniques which have been used successfully in dealing 
with individual cases. 


What Types of Children Move from Community to Community? 


A detailed description of all the many types of children and youth 
who move from community to community is beyond the limitations 
of a yearbook such as this. Brief descriptions of five representative 
groups that follow are suggestive rather than comprehensive. 


Children of Migratory Families 


In recent years a great deal has been written in both professional and 
lay literature on the problems of migratory workers and their children. 
This is a heterogeneous group with many subgroups within it. They 
have in common the fact that they are members of society who find 
it necessary to move from place to place periodically because of the 
nature of their work. The group includes, among others, “. . . that 
unique class of American gypsies. . .” described by Billie Davis,* migra- 
tory farm workers who move with the seasons, planting and/or har- 
vesting crops; various types of service personnel who work in seasonal 
vacation resorts; and construction workers who become attached to 
companies engaging in construction projects throughout the country. 
Generally speaking, this group would be classified in the lower to lower- 
lower socioeconomic classes. Their values are often the product of 
their way of life and are characterized by their emphasis on survival. 


Children of migratory workers seldom remain in the same school 
long enough to establish a record of school achievement; hence, thev 
enter and leave without records. The conditions under which they 
live make it difficult for them to develop a sense of security or belong- 
ing which is so necessary for satisfactory school achievement. Moreover, 
the social structure of the schools which they attend, with their em- 
phasis on middle class values, makes it difficult for them to achieve 

* Billie Davis. “I Was a Hobo Kid.” Saturday Evening Post. December 13, 1952. 
p. 25. A group of migratory workers who roam the country, living largely in the 


open and getting their subsistence by making and selling various types of novelties, 
and from handouts. Their tenure in one place is short and irregular. 
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a sense of belonging or a feeling of satisfactory progress. The few who 
do achieve satisfactory status in school often do so by adopting values 
and ways of behaving that are so different from the values of their 
parents that they become alienated from their parents. 

Many of the parents of this group are negligent about enrolling their 
children in school—some because they want the children to work and 
contribute to the meager family budget, others because they do not 
want to embarrass themselves or their children by forcing them to as- 
sociate with children who are so different from them. This also creates 
problems for the children when they go to school, for the values pro- 
moted by the school are in conflict with the values which motivate their 
parents. 

Clearly, the school has a difficult task in providing continuous educa- 
tional experiences that are meaningful for these children. In the first 
place, the absence of personnel records in their cases makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the school to discover the nature of the school 
experiences and the extent of success with these experiences which 
the children have achieved. This being true, the proper placement of 
these children in the new school so that they will have the best op- 
portunities offered for them is extremely difficult. 

A second, and more basic, difficulty results from the fact that school 
programs generally are oriented toward middle class values which are 
seldom understood or accepted by the lower socioeconomic classes from 
which migrant children come. The emphases in school programs, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, are such that status giving activities are 
chiefly of types which appeal to middle class children and youth. The 
solution of the problems related to this fact can come only as schools 
develop more comprehensive programs which include meaningful ex- 
perience for children from all classes in society. 


Children of Tourists 


A second group of children who face the problem of changing schools 
relatively often are those whose parents are classified as tourists during 
certain seasons of the year. The composition of this group ranges 
from those whose parents move into the “vacation lands” for the 
purpose of securing employment in the various service trades and busi- 
nesses, to those whose parents, either one or both, move south or to 
California during the winter months to escape the rigors of the north- 
ern winter climate. In social class status they range from the upper- 
lower to the upper-middle class. Parents from the upper classes often 
send their children to private schools or provide private tutors for them. 

The children of tourists spend from two or three weeks to as much 
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as three months in schools other than the schools in which they begin 
and end the school year. As a group the parents of these children 
usually have a high regard for the importance of school attendance; 
the parents, or the older children themselves, take the initiative in 
getting the children enrolled in the schools where they are living tem- 
porarily. As a general rule they carry their school records with them 
or have these sent by the school from which they come to the school 
they are entering. 

For school personnel this migration creates a cluster of problems 
ranging from providing physical facilities and instructional material 
to placing the children in the school to the best advantage of all 
concerned. To the teacher or teachers with whom the pupils are placed, 
the problems center around helping the pupils achieve some sense of 
continuity between the program from which they come and the pro- 
gram into which they have been placed. There is also the problem of 
helping these children achieve an adequate sense of belonging and 
acceptance within the group in which they are placed. 


Children of Military Personnel 


A third group of children who transfer from school to school at irreg- 
ular intervals are the sons and daughters of military personnel. The 
pattern of transfer from station to station is established by the military 
authorities and is consistent from that point of view. From the view- 
point of the schools, however, the transfer takes place at irregular inter- 
vals and creates problems for both children and school personnel in re- 
lation to school achievement. In general these are the children of either 
commissioned or noncommissioned officers. In socioeconomic status 
they would be classified from lower-middle to upper-middle class. ‘These 
parents are interested in the welfare of their children and concerned 
about their achievement in school. Knowing in advance of their transfer 
and the location of their new assignment, they usually make arrange- 
ments to have their. children’s school records made available to the 
school which they are to enter, and take the necessary steps to get the 
children enrolled in the new school. 

The abilities and interests of these children, of course, vary as widely 
as the abilities and interests of any other normal group of children. 
Due to the breadth of their experiences from living and attending 
schools in different localities it is often true that their interests and 
achievement vary more widely than those of the children who have 
regularly attended the school they enter. Their concept of belonging, 
of security, and of achievement is likely to be different from that of 
the regular students in the school. The school programs which they 
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have experienced up to the point of transfer may have been quite 
different from the program of the school to be entered. All of this 
creates problems for the children, and for school personnel. The ques- 
tions of where to place the children in the school program and how 
to help them make the transition from the programs in which they 
have participated to the program of the new school are critical. 

The three groups mentioned to this point represent relatively spe- 
cialized segments of our society—each with its unique characteristics. 
One thing the three groups have in common is the fact that their 
children do not remain long in a given school. They seldom remain in 
one place long enough to establish strong feelings of identity with the 
way of life or the people of the community. They achieve whatever 
sense of security they have through activities related to the transient 
nature of their patterns of living. 


Children Whose Parents Move to a Permanent Location 


In more recent years we have become aware of the fact that the 
problem of adequately caring for children who transfer from one 
school to another is not confined to special groups in society. Our 
whole population has become relatively mobile. A fourth group, then, 
is composed of people from all segments of society who have lived 
in One community on a permanent or relatively permanent basis, and 
for some reason decide to move to another community, usually on a 
similar basis. The group includes professional people such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, teachers (particularly college professors), and 
engineers. It also includes business executives, salesmen, construction 
engineers, construction workers, as well as skilled and unskilled workers 
of many types. As a rule these people move to secure more desirable 
employment or better living conditions. 

This group differs from the other three groups considered in that 
they have been identified as permanent members of their community, 
and they usually expect to become identified as permanent members 
of the community to which they move. They are not in the habit of 
moving; hence, severing the ties with the old familiar community and 
establishing satisfactory ties in the new community are of great impor- 
tance to them. For these families the process of moving can quite easily 
cause great personal tension, insecurity and unhappiness. 

The children from this group are as diverse in ability and interests 
as are the children in the total population. The insecurities which they 
feel are as intense as the insecurities felt by their parents in moving 
into a new world. The schools from which they come and to which 
they go are as different as schools happen to be in our society. Helping 
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them make the transition to the new school with a minimum of un- 
happiness is a real problem for school personnel. 


Children Who Move Because of Family Changes 


A fifth group of children who change schools without moving to a 
different grade level includes children who for one reason or another 
have to leave one or both of their parents to live with other relatives 
or friends of the family. This may result from the death or serious ill- 
ness of one of the parents, divorce or separation of the parents, eco- 
nomic reverses suffered by the family, or from a number of other pos- 
sible causes. It happens to children who come from all social classes 
and backgrounds, and the children are as heterogeneous in ability, 
achievement and interests as the children in the total population. 

The circumstances which cause this group to move often create 
serious emotional problems for the children involved. The disruption 
of the pattern of family relationships to which they have become ac- 
customed often engenders feelings of insecurity. These feelings may 
carry over into other relationships and make it difficult indeed for 
the receiving school to provide satisfying and continuous educational 
experiences for the children. Clearly, in each case, the receiving school 
needs to know as much as possible about the circumstances which re- 
sulted in the move, the nature of the school program in which the 
child previously participated, and the kinds of success and/or failure 
which he experienced in that program. Even with this information 
at hand the school faces complex problems of where to place the child 
in the new school and how to help him make the transition to new 
teachers, new peers, and a new program of activities. 


Children Whose Homes Are Reclassified as to School District 


Because of the rapid growth of cities and shifts in the population 
density of residence areas, school attendance district lines are often 
relocated. This accounts for a sixth group of children who change 
schools on the same grade level. This group differs from the others 
mentioned because change of residence is not a factor, and also be- 
cause usually several families in the same neighborhood are involved. 

The problems for these children in making the transition to the new 
school are potentially as diverse and acute as they are for any other 
group. In some communities and for some children the problems are 
simple and the transition is made with minimum effort. In other com- 
munities, where the social class backgrounds of children attending 
schools in different localities vary greatly or where the school programs 
differ greatly, the problems of transition for the children may be 
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severe. In such cases a different pattern of accepted behavior in the 
peer group from that which was accepted in the former school often 
prevails in the new school. This can create confusion, unhappiness and 
insecurity for the child and may result in unsatisfactory achievement. 
Also, the attitudes of teachers toward pupils may be different in the 
new school, and this, too, can create confusion and insecurity in the 
new pupil. Moreover, where the social clientele of the new school 
differs from the old, the program of studies, also, often differs. The 
transferring pupil may find it necessary to discontinue courses he began 
in the former school and to begin in the middle of courses in the new 
school. These and other potential problems indicate clearly that teachers, 
guidance workers, and administrators in schools where pupils are trans- 
ferred by changing district lines should do all in their power to make 
the transition as smooth as possible. 

Other groups of children could be mentioned and their unique char- 
acteristics discussed. In’ general, however, the problems for them in 
transferring to a new school are likely to be somewhat similar to the 
problems faced by the groups already described. 


Making a Smooth Transition to a New School Community 


What can be done to help children make a smooth transition from 
one school community to another? What can be done to help the 
child articulate his past and his present experiences into a well-knit 
whole? When a child or adolescent moves from one school community 
to another, his problems are apt to center around: (a) getting placed 
in the new school in a program of studies in which his achievement 
will show continuity; (b) establishing satisfactory relationships with 
new teachers; and (c) achieving satisfactory status in his new peer 
group. The rest of this chapter suggests and gives examples of ways in 
which school children can be helped to accomplish these three adjust- 
ments with a minimum of difficulty. For contrast, several less desirable 
practices are included. 


Placing the Child in the New School 


In making his transition to a new school as smooth as possible it is 
of great importance to the child that he be placed in the new school 
program where he will have the greatest possible chance for satisfactory 
achievement. As indicated in the foregoing and in other chapters of 
this book, the school must take many factors into consideration if its 
efforts are to make this placement as effective as possible. Among 
these factors are the following: the kind of school program from which 
he came in comparison with the program of the school he is entering; 
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the quality of his achievement and general participation in former 
schools attended; the extent to which he has mastered learning skills 
necessary for success in the various grades of the school he is entering; 
his physical, social and emotional maturity; and how he feels about 
the change to the new school. ‘he extent to which individual schools 
take account of these factors in placing new pupils can be implied 
from the practices which they employ in making the placement. A 
few such practices are described and discussed briefly in the following 
accounts. 

Entering a new elementary school: In one twenty-teacher cle- 
mentary school the principal places new pupils who come for enroll- 
ment. He welcomes the pupil and his parents. If the pupil brings any 
record of his previous school experience, or a final report card from a 
former school, the principal examines it to determine the youngster’s 
placement. With this information before him, he checks the enrollment 
in the appropriate classes and assigns the new pupil to classes on this 
basis. Either he or his secretary then takes the child, or directs him, 
to the room to which he has been assigned and presents him to his new 
teacher. Clearly, in this school new pupils are placed with a view to 
keeping the classes of the various teachers approximately even in size, 
and with little or no concern for the factors enumerated above. 

In another elementary school of comparable size the principal, or a 
teacher who has been designated to assist the principal with the place- 
ment of pupils, administers the enrollment and placement of new 
pupils. They also get whatever records of school achievement they can 
from the pupil in question. Through conversation with the pupil and 
his parents, if possible, they attempt to discover what his former school 
experiences were like and how he feels about them. ‘They also try to 
discover what he knows about the school he is entering, whether or 
not he knows any pupils in the school who are near his age, or any of 
the teachers who teach his age group. In some cases they describe the 
nature of the work which is being done in several classes where he 
might be placed and ask him which seems to be most like the class 
from which he came. On the basis of impressions derived from this 
process, the child is placed tentatively with the teacher whose program 
appears to be most appropriate for him. He is introduced to this staff 
member and told that she will probably be his new teacher and that 
she will help him get started in the new school. 

Following this tentative placement the principal attempts to verify 
the records which the pupil brought; or sends for his records, if he 
brought none, by writing to the principal of his former school. In the 
meantime the teacher with whom he has been tentatively placed assists 
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him in participating in the activities of the pupils in this room. As an 
aspect of the normal teaching procedures in this room the teacher 
utilizes various devices for identifying the child’s status in skill mastery 
as compared with the group. The teacher administers informal teacher- 
made diagnostic tests and, in some cases where the need is indicated, 
standardized achievement tests. The teacher also observes the child’s 
behavior with the other children in the class for evidences of satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory placement in terms of his social and emotional ma- 
turity. 

During this early period in the school the pupil may also be en- 
couraged to visit for a day, or a part of a day, with another class. ‘This 
would be done in cases where the evidence indicates that the child’s 
tentative placement may not be appropriate. 

Within a week to ten days the principal, the teachers involved, the 
child and his parents, if possible, review the evidence at hand from 
all the sources indicated and agree upon where the child should be 
placed in the school. This becomes his “homeroom.” 

Entering a new junior high school: In a junior high school which 
serves about one-half of a county the enrollment is close to 1500 pupils. 
About two-thirds of the pupils live in the small city which is the county 
seat; the other one-third live in the surrounding rural area. In this 
school about half the classes are scheduled in such a way that pupils 
remain with their homeroom teacher for three consecutive periods in 
the seventh and eighth grades and two periods in the ninth grade. ‘The 
work done with this teacher is called “Basic Education.” This takes 
the place of conventional courses in English and social studies in the 
ninth grade, and of these plus science in the seventh and eighth grades. 
The remaining one-hour periods in the day are scheduled for courses 
such as mathematics, music, art, and physical education. The other 
half of the pupils are scheduled with one class period for each subject 
and a different teacher for each. Regular pupils in the school are as- 
signed to one or the other of the two programs after the nature and 
opportunities provided in the two have been described to them and 
their parents. Additional guidance is available if needed. The guidance 
program of the school is administered by a full time coordinator of 
pupil personnel services and two half-time assistants, who work through 
the homeroom teachers. 

The admission of new pupils during the year is administered by the 
pupil personnel staff. New pupils are sent first to this office where 
they are interviewed by a member of the guidance staff, and where 
they fill out a personal data sheet. In cases where the records of the 
pupil have been received from the school which he formerly attended, 
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the records are studied by the interviewer and serve as a partial guide 
in his conference with the pupil. When there are no records, the in- 
terviewer attempts to get as much information as possible from the 
pupil concerning his previous school experiences and achievement. The 
nature of the programs in which the pupil might be placed is briefly 
described to him; and the counselor, from the data at hand and his 
best judgment, tentatively assigns the pupil to a homeroom group. He 
follows the schedule of this group, with the teacher or teachers observ- 
ing his participation with the group. In the meantime records are 
verified, needed tests to secure additional data are administered, and 
within a week to ten days final decisions are made concerning his per- 
manent placement. In most cases the pupils remain with the groups 
where they were tentatively assigned. 

Entering a new senior high school: The problem of placing new 
pupils in senior high schools is often more difficult than in junior high 
or elementary schools. The Carnegie unit system of accreditation for 
graduation and the differences in subject offerings and the grade place- 
ment of subjects in the curriculum often create serious problems for 
pupils who transfer from one school to another. For instance, a pupil 
who begins French and later finds it necessary to transfer to another 
school may find French is not offered in the new school. Or one who 
begins second year algebra or trigonometry in view of his college plan, 
on transferring to a new school, may find that second year algebra or 
trigonometry is not offered in the new school. Moreover, there are wide 
differences in the grade placement of various subjects in the high 
school curriculum, as well as in the content of the required courses in 
the curriculums of different schools. 

Solving these transfer problems effectively for high school pupils is 
important for the same reasons that it is important to make the transi- 
tion smoothly in elementary and junior high schools. It is particularly 
important for another reason. High school pupils have reached the 
age when compulsory attendance no longer applies; and when they 
become dissatisfied with school, they often drop out and the school 
loses its opportunity for helping them achieve maximum educational 
development. 

The care with which different high schools approach the problem of 
properly placing new pupils in the curriculum varies as much as do the 
practices in preceding illustrations from elementary and junior high 
schools. Some attack the problem carelessly and others with great care. 
In one high school the preliminary procedures are practically identical 
with those followed by the junior high school previously described. On 
the basis of the data presented and the evidence secured by the pupil 
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personnel staff through conferences with the pupil in question, every ef- 
fort is made to arrange a schedule of classes which will include courses 
with similar content to those which he began in his former school. 
Where the evidence indicates a different content, placement in courses 
is made in terms of the best judgment possible concerning the needs of 
the pupil. Care is taken to avoid the necessity for the pupil to lose credit 
toward graduation, even when it is necessary to place the pupil in courses 
offered on grade levels different from his actual grade classification. In 
cases where a course or courses which were important to him and begun 
in his former school are not offered in the new school, efforts are made 
to meet the needs represented by these courses. In some cases it is 
possible to substitute courses in the new school which meet these needs 
as well as those begun in the former school. In other cases a teacher in 
the new school takes the pupil on an individual basis and helps him 
complete the courses begun in the former school. In still other cases 
provision is made for the pupil to complete the needed course by cor- 
respondence. 

Some handicaps to be overcome: Clearly, efforts to reduce interrup- 
tions of educational progress for transfer students vary from school to 
school. ‘Teachers and administrators who take the problem seriously 
should seek to plan their contacts with these students in such a way as 
to take into account the various basic considerations which have been 
suggested in this yearbook in the areas of: (a) child growth, develop- 
ment and learning; (b) educational objectives; and (c) curriculum. 
(See Chapters 6 to 9 in Part Two.) Unfortunately, even those school 
people who are most conscious of these considerations are sometimes 
handicapped in putting into practice what they know to be true about 
child development, learning, objectives and curriculum. Some of the 
handicaps are: inadequate information concerning the pupil’s previous 
history and present status, inadequate staff personnel to deal with the 
problems, and already existing curriculums which may be inconsistent 
with avowed purposes of education and known facts about human 
growth and learning. Of these handicaps, inadequate personnel is beyond 
the scope of this yearbook and curriculum revision is necessarily a slow 
and gradual process if it is to be most effective; but the improvement 
of records and their use is a handicap which can be approached rather 
directly and within a comparatively short time. For that reason, some 
comments are in order here as to the use of records as an aid to smooth- 
ing the child’s learning path as he transfers from one school community 
to another. 

Records and the use of records: Pupil personnel records and their 
use in cases of children who change schools involve both schools 
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related to the transfer. If the sending school maintains inadequate 
records or fails to transmit to the receiving school whatever records 
it has on a given pupil, obviously the latter school is handicapped 
in its efforts to place the pupil properly. Conversely, if the staff of the 
receiving school is unable to interpret the records of a pupil meaning- 
fully, their efforts to place the pupil on the basis of his record will be 
ineffective. Some causes of difficulties in interpreting records are: lack 
of agreement on standard procedures in record keeping; differences in 
grading and evaluation procedures; failure to record standardized test 
data on record forms in such a way that the data can be properly inter- 
preted by others; failure to include evidences of pupil progress and ad- 
justment that are not subject to objective scores. Other difficulties 
arise from conditions outside the control of the school. Some pupils 
leave school without informing their teachers that they are leaving, or 
where they are going; others inform their teachers that they are leaving 
but are unable to say where they are going; still others enter schools in 
their new community that are different from the schools they expected 
to enter; and some pupils even move to communities far away from 
those they expected to move to at the time they left. Hence, in some 
cases records are never sent to the receiving school and in others they 
are sent to the wrong school. Some promising practices for dealing with 
these problems are indicated in the following description of the pro- 
cedures utilized by one school. 

In Suburbia Junior High School each homeroom teacher makes a 
serious effort to maintain accurate records of achievement on every one 
of the pupils in his homeroom. For each pupil there is a record folder 
which includes a personal data card, an achievement and test data card, 
a record of participation summary card, dated samples of written work 
done by the pupil, test answer sheets for standardized tests taken, an- 
ecdotal descriptions of the pupil’s behavior in various types of situations, 
a record of evaluative conferences held with the pupil and a summary 
of agreements reached, and any other similar material which the teacher 
feels is important to give a clear picture of the pupil’s growth. The 
personal data card includes the usual information, such as: date of 
birth, home address, names and marital status of parents or guardians, 
brothers and sisters (with ages), and health records. The achievement 
and test data card includes names and dates of previous schools attended, 
grades assigned by teachers in previous courses taken, and a record of 
standardized tests taken with scores. achieved. For each standardized 
test item the name and form of the test, and date it was taken and 
the type of score (i.e., raw, percentile, etc.) are given. ‘The record of 
participation summary card includes information on the pupil’s record 
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in class and other pupil activities—club memberships (school and 
extraschool, such as scouts), offices held, honors received, or any other 
school activity. 

When new pupils enter this school from the local elementary schools, 
their records achieved in the elementary schools are transferred to Sub- 
urbia Junior High. When new pupils come from other schools their 
tentative placement is made in a manner similar to that used in the 
junior high school described earlier. Immediate efforts are made to 
secure pupils’ records from their previous schools before final placement. 
Whatever information is received forms the beginning of the record 
folder for the pupil in Suburbia; this is supplemented as rapidly as pos- 
sible by records of what he does in the new school according to the 
forms indicated above. 

Many of the pupils who have to transfer to other schools from Sub- 
urbia know they are going to move early enough to ask their teachers 
to prepare their report cards for them so that they can enter the new 
school in the proper grade. When this is the case, the teachers prepare 
the report card and in addition write a letter to the principal of the 
school which the pupil will enter. Both the report card and letter are 
given to the pupil, who is told to give them to the principal of his new 
school. The following is typical of the letters written for the pupils who 
move from this school and may illustrate how helpful such a letter 
can be in placing the pupil in his new school. oe 


January 15, 1958 
To the Principal of the school 
Jimmy Smith will enter about 
February 1, 1958 
Dear Sir: 


Jimmy Smith has attended Suburbia Junior High School since September 
1956 when he entered the seventh grade. He came to us from one of our 
local elementary schools where he completed the work of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. His first three years in school were spent in “Oldtown,” 
where his father was employed as superintendent on a large construction 
project. Jimmy was in the eighth grade here at the time he moved with his 
family (his parents and a sister three years older than Jimmy) to your city. 

In scholastic work Jimmy’s record is above average over-all. In mathe- 
matics and science his teachers rate him very high; his achievement in 
social studies has been a little better than average; and in English it has 
been satisfactory. His achievement reflects his interests. His aptitude for 
learning in all the areas studied so far is excellent. Our tests indicate that 
he reads well as compared with eighth grade pupils throughout the country; 
his mastery of mathematics skills and science concepts is quite adequate 
for eighth grade. 
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Jimmy dropped out of scouting when he was in the seventh grade. He 
has been fairly active in student activities other than athletics. He repre- 
sented his homeroom on the Student Council for a three months term, 
and served as vice-president of his class one term. He has served as chair- 
man of either the stage properties committee or the lighting committee 
for several assembly programs which his class has presented. In each case 
he did a good job. He has attended very few of the social events sponsored 
by the school. 

His report card shows that he was taking English, mathematics, health, 
science, and civics. These courses were taught by his homeroom teacher 
in a three hour block. He was also taking physical education, industrial 
arts (wood shop), and band. We hope that you will be able to place him 
in a similar program of studies. 

We shall be glad to send you his complete school record upon request. 

Sincerely, 
B. Jones, Section III 8th Grade Teacher 
J. Brown, Principal 


When pupils leave without notifying their teachers, efforts are made 
to contact them through their friends in school; and when they are 
located the report card and letter are sent to them. 

This procedure is an attempt on the part of the sending school to 
help the receiving school place the pupil to best advantage in the new 
school. It gives sufficient information for the receiving school to make 
a sound judgment concerning the place in which the pupil will likely 
make most progress in the new school. It also makes clear to the new 
school where it can secure the complete record of the pupil as a basis 
for more permanent placement and for evaluating his progress in the 
new school. 

Procedures such as these are only first steps in the process of assuring 
that pupils who move from school to school do so with a minimum 
interruption of their educational progress. Such procedures can only 
provide that the pupils will be placed in the new school in the best 
situations possible for them. From this point on what happens to these 
pupils is determined largely by the nature of the school program, in- 
cluding specifically: what the teachers with whom they are placed are 
like and what they do, their relationships with their new peer groups, 
and their participation in the extracurricular activities program of the 
school. 


Establishing Relationships with New Teachers 


Children and youth who participated in the research reported in Part 
One of this book attached great significance to teacher behavior as a 
factor in situations involving either good or poor articulation. ‘I'wo- 
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thirds of the incidents of good or poor articulation involved another 
person or persons, and the highest proportion of these “personal” inci- 
dents related to teacher behavior. ‘This might be expected, since educa- 
tional psychology, educational sociology and practical experience stress 
the importance of the teacher’s role in promoting effective learning by 
children in school. The child’s appraisal of the teacher's behavior and 
his perception of his relationships with the teacher are, without doubt, 
important factors in determining the pupil’s behavior in school and 
consequently the effectiveness of the school in fostering learning on his 
part. It follows, therefore, that what teachers do in their relationships 
with new pupils entering their classrooms is of great significance in 
determining whether or not the pupil’s transition to the new school will 
be smooth. This, of course, applies at all grade levels, but it is perhaps of 
most importance in the high school where transfer pupils have to adjust 
not to just one but to several different new teacher personalities. 

What can teachers do to help these new pupils establish mutually sat- 
isfactory relationships? Psychologically speaking, we might say this is 
largely a matter of class atmosphere. Where the teacher is sensitive to 
the feelings of youngsters, and recognizes the basic worth of each indi- 
vidual, this attitude will carry over to the pupils in his class. ‘The class 
atmosphere, in other words, will be one in which a mutual recognition 
of individuals as important and distinctive prevails. In such an atmos- 
phere pupils who have been in the room all along will recognize that 
they have responsibilities to the new pupil, and the new pupil will 
recognize that he has responsibilities to his new teacher and classmates. 

Involving the new pupil in class activities: ‘The teacher's sensi- 
tivity to the reactions of other pupils also has much to do with the 
success or failure of attempts to involve a new student in class activities. 
A teacher lacking this sensitivity pushed a child too fast in trying to get 
him to participate too soon in class discussion. She asked him a direct 
question on the day’s lesson. When he could not answer, she com- 
mented, “I guess you either have not studied today’s lesson or else you 
came to us from a poor school.” Some of the other pupils snickered, 
some looked embarrassed. The pupil was obviously further from adjust- 
ment to the new situation than he had been before the teacher made 
this unwise observation. 

In contrast, another teacher worked with a core class in which the 
pupils studied problems which were of concern to them. ‘They partic- 
ipated in choosing these problems and in planning ways of studying 
them. When a new pupil came into the class the teacher explained what 
was going on and asked him what committee he would like to join. She 
introduced him to the members of the committee he selected and they, 
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in turn, helped him find a way in which he could contribute to their 
work. This pupil gained in self-respect, in his respect for his peers, and 
in his respect for the teacher. The experience helped him see himself 
as adequate, his peers as friends, and his teacher as an adult friend and 
guide who wanted to help him. 

As indicated in Chapter 9, the type of curriculum being pursued in 
these contrasted examples also had a bearing upon the ability of the 
teacher to aid the student in becoming a working member of the new 
group. 

Visiting pupils’ homes: In addition to direct approaches, teachers can 
indirectly help new pupils gain confidence and feel secure with the new 
teacher. For instance, young children particularly are dependent to a 
great extent upon their parents for security. Recognizing this, teachers 
will make efforts to get to know the parents of new pupils in their 
classes. ‘To illustrate this point, the faculty of a junior high school 
which enrolls children from both a small city and the surrounding 
rural area has adopted a plan by which each teacher will visit in the 
home of every pupil in his homeroom. During preschool confer- 
ence periods the teachers schedule days for visiting the homes of the 
pupils who will be in their rooms when school opens. When new 
pupils are assigned to their homerooms during the year (and _ this 
happens to all the teachers since the school is located in a_ tourist 
area), teachers visit the homes after school hours and/or on Saturday 
mornings. During these short visits the teachers talk briefly about 
the general characteristics of the school. ‘They answer questions the 
parents ask, invite the parents to participate in P.'T.A. and to come 
to the school for conferences about their children both when such con- 
ferences are scheduled and when the parents feel that they need further 
information about their children’s progress. 

One teacher's way of making new pupils feel at home: An illus- 
tration of what one teacher does to help new pupils assigned to her 
room during the year summarizes, in a sense, what has been said to this 
point on what teachers can do to help these pupils relate themselves 
satisfactorily to their new teachers. Miss D. is a seventh grade teacher 
in a university campus school. The school program is organized on a 
K-6-3-3 plan. In the seventh grade the pupils remain with their home- 
room teachers four periods of the school day and go to other teachers 
for physical education, art, and music during the remaining two periods. 
‘The work in the four periods with the homeroom teacher includes a 
core program which centers attention on activities and study related 
to problems of significance to the pupils, and time devoted to the im- 
provement of skills mastery in areas such as mechanics of English and 
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arithmetic. The work on skills is, in a sense, an extension of the core 
program for the pupils because it centers on needed skills identified by 
pupils with the help of the teacher. It includes both group work on 
common skills problems and individual work according to the specific 
needs of pupils. 

Miss D. organizes her seventh grade in such way that there is much 
participation by pupils in planning class activities. As part of this plan- 
ning the teacher sees to it that provisions are made to help all pupils 
in the group become participating members of the class. When a new 
pupil arrives, therefore, he is included in the class activities by Miss D. 
and by the other pupils. He is welcomed by the teacher, introduced to 
the class and assigned a desk (in this case an individual table and chair 
which can be used individually or arranged with a cluster of similar 
tables and chairs for group work), and assigned a “buddy” to whom he 
is introduced personally. During the first two or three days he is in 
school his “buddy” helps him become acquainted with the other mem- 
bers of the class, goes with him to various places in the school, as neces- 
sary, such as the library, cafeteria and gymnasium, and helps him learn 
what is expected of him by teachers and by the other pupils. In the 
meantime Miss D. acquaints the new pupil with the work which is in 
progress, helps him choose where he will begin work, and helps him 
find the materials he will need. Within the first few days he is in 
school, after the teacher has had an opportunity to study any records 
which have been secured and has observed the pupil’s behavior in class, 
Miss D. has an individual conference with the new pupil. In this con- 
ference she talks with him about his experiences in his former school, 
and gets as much information as she can about the teaching procedures 
to which he is accustomed, his special interests, activities in which he 
participated, and in general as much as she can about him as a person. 
She also acquaints him more fully with the nature of the program he 
has entered and suggests things which he can do to become a successful 
member of his new class group. In later teaching situations she uses 
the information she gets to provide opportunities for the new pupil to 
contribute to class activities and to plan study to meet his special needs. 
If at all possible, Miss D. also has a conference with the parents soon 
after the child enters her room. In this conference she gets as much 
information as she can from the parents about their child, acquaints 
the parents with the nature of the school program, and tries to make 
them feel “comfortable” about their child’s new school. 

What this teacher does in her attempts to help new pupils make 
their transition to the new school smooth and profitable is easier for 
her than it is for many teachers. The emphasis on real problems of 
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pupils in the school program and the fact that she has the pupils for 
a major portion of the day both are helpful in her efforts. This, however, 
does not mean that teachers in strictly departmentalized situations 
either in elementary, junior high, or senior high schools cannot do most 
of the things this teacher does to preserve continuity in learning on the 
part of the child. 

Nine ways teachers can help: Any qualified teacher regardless of 
what he teaches can (a) devise ways to get pupils to relate themselves 
meaningfully to their classes, (b) welcome the new pupil to his class, 
(c) introduce him to the class as a group, (d) assign and introduce him 
to a “buddy” in the class who will help him find his way around, 
(e) through conference with the pupil and a study of his record and 
performance help him get started successfuly either in the course taught 
by this teacher or in one which the data indicates might be more appro- 
priate to his needs, (f) interpret to the pupil the requirements of the 
course and the ways of working in the class, (g) make efforts to become 
acquainted with his parents and interpret the school program to them, 
(h) help the new pupil secure materials which he needs in the course, 
and (i) help him plan ways of working that will contribute toward 
success. 

These, of course, are not all the means of helping new pupils become 
accustomed to new teachers and their procedures. Neither must every 
teacher do all of these things in serial order with every new pupil in 
order to assure a satisfactory adjustment to the new teacher. They do 
represent practices which indicate desirable directions for the efforts of 
teachers concerned with this problem. 


Achieving Status in a New Peer Group 


Research reported in Part One shows that many of the articulation 
incidents involve relations of the children with their own age mates or 
peer group. It is common knowledge from experience as well as sys- 
tematic research that one’s perception of his status with his peers is 
an important factor in determining his success. This is particularly true 
of junior high and senior high school age youth, for whom an important 
developmental task is the development of new and satisfactory relation- 
ships with their age mates. It is important, therefore, to consider what 
schools can do to help new pupils achieve satisfactory status with their 
peers in the new school. 

Efforts of the placement office in assigning the new pupil to a group 
appropriate to his achievement and interest, and efforts of the teacher 
to whom he is assigned to facilitate his early participation in the group 
are of importance here. 
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In general it has been found that slow and/or retarded learners 
achieve best and also relate themselves to their peers best when they are 
in groups in which they are not the only slow or retarded learners. It 
is also apparent that pupils with superior learning ability and achieve- 
ment achieve best and relate themselves most satisfactorily to their 
peers in groups where they find others with interests similar to their 
interests. In some schools, therefore, the placement office exercises care 
in placing identified slow learning pupils in groups where they will 
find one or more pupils similarly handicapped. Similarly, care is also 
exercised to place identified rapid learners in groups where they will 
find pupils who have interests similar to their own. As a general policy 
the placement office is careful to assign new pupils to groups where 
they will find some other pupils with comparable backgrounds of 
achievement and expressed interests. The problem here, of course, 
results from the fact that data on which to base such decisions is often 
inadequate. In such cases, as pointed out earlier, efforts are made to 
fill in the gaps before permanent placement is made. 

Another factor affecting the process of youth’s achieving satisfactory 
status with their peers is differences in social class. New pupils coming 
into a school where the social class status of the pupils with whom 
they are assigned is radically different from their own status find it 
difficult to achieve satisfactory status with the group. Here, again, in 
some schools the placement office makes a deliberate effort to see to 
it that new pupils are assigned to rooms in which they will find some 
pupils with social class backgrounds similar to their own. ‘Through this 
practice it is believed that the new pupil will more likely find pupils in 
the new group with whom he can associate with a feeling of security 
and belonging. 

There are some schools which see the problem of social class differ- 
ences as much more complex than merely placing pupils of similar 
class backgrounds together. ‘The faculty of one of these schools takes 
the position that schools, particularly junior and senior high schools, 
have a responsibility for helping youth gain an understanding of the 
phenomenon of social class differences in America and mastering skills 
needed for working with people from the different classes. ‘This faculty 
believes also that the best way to achieve these purposes is to involve 
pupils from different social class backgrounds in working on problems 
which are of common concern to them. In this school new pupils are 
therefore placed, insofar as, possible, in groups where their records and 
other data indicate they will be able to participate most effectively. 
In line with these school objectives, the pupils are often involved in 
working on problems of improving their own peer group relationships. 
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New pupils in a group, therefore, are soon involved in working on 
problems of common concern. Through their participation and growth 
in understanding they are aided, in this way, in achieving acceptance 
and status with their peers. 

The schools in one tourist area recognize their responsibility for 
helping new pupils gain status with other pupils. In each classroom, 
pupil committees have been organized to welcome new pupils. These 
committees help in orienting the new pupils to the school in many ways, 
such as assisting with their early classroom assignments, showing them 
how to get to the various places they need to go in the building, ex- 
plaining various school regulations, or helping them become partici- 
pants in extracurricular activities. In another community, assisting new 
pupils in their orientation to the school is a Student Council project, 
and regularly constituted committees of the council see to it that new- 
comers are welcomed to the student body and given the help they need 
in establishing themselves satisfactorily in all en activities in 
the school. 

Chapter Summary 

Contemporary society in the United States is characterized by a high 
degree of mobility. Consequently, it is not surprising that the research 
study reported in Part One shows 27% of the articulation situations 
reported by the children to be concerned with moving to a new school 
community. The present chapter describes six particular types of 
children who move from community to community and who therefore 
have to make adjustments to new school situations. ‘Three of these 
types whose particular problems are considered are the children of 
migratory workers, of tourists, and of military personnel—all three 
being subject to frequent moves. ‘Three other types do not usually move 
so often; they are the children of persons who move to supposedly 
permanent locations, children who move because of family changes, 
and children who stay in the same home but change school districts 
because of reclassification. 

The major part of the chapter is devoted to suggestions for helping 
children make the necessary adjustments to the new school and to 
examples of current school practices which vary somewhat in their 
effectiveness in promoting better contmuity of children’s school experi- 
ences. These suggestions and examples are organized in terms of: (a) 
proper placement of the transient pupil in the new school, with special 
attention to types of records and ways in which these may be used; 
(b) establishing satisfactory relationships between the new pupil and 
his new teachers; and (c) helping the transfer pupil achieve satis. 
factory status among his fellow pupils. The suggestions offered by no 
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means exhaust the possibilities. A few less desirable practices are men 
tioned, along with a wider sampling of more desirable procedures in 
order to suggest some of the contrasts which exist. 

Throughout the chapter the reader is reminded of the individual 
character of each transfer student, teachers and pupils he meets in the 
new situation, and total school situations in both the old and the new 
schools. This individuality of personalities and situations demands 
solutions which are custom-made for each case; at the same time, certain 
basic principles set forth in Part Two of the yearbook and in this chapter 
will still apply. 











CHAPTER 12 


Orienting Children and Youth 
to New School Levels 


I. PLANNING a trip by public transportation, an 
experienced traveler who wants to get to his destination quickly and 
with efficiency is apt to choose the plane or train or bus route which 
involves the fewest “changes.” The timid traveler also prefers the 
nonstop flight or the through train or bus, because he is concerned 
about making his connections at stop-over points along the way. There 
are fewer chances of “something going wrong” when there are fewer 
changes to be made. 

So is it also with children as they take their educational journey 
from the beginner’s level through the senior high school. ‘The transition 
points are points of concern for many children. The organization of 
the school into 12 or 13 sequential grade steps with widely varying, 
though more-or-less established, standards and expectancies for each 
level has fostered the emergence of problems at the points where 
children progress from step to step or grade to grade within the school 
organization. Teachers and school administrators have long recognized 
that the problems relating to children’s continuous progress through 
school seem to be accentuated at those points in the school organization 
where administrative units change from one level to another—primary 
to intermediate grades, intermediate grades to junior high school, and 
junior high school to senior high school. 

The purposes of this chapter are: (a) to explore some facets of the 
problem of the orientation of school children to new school levels and 
(b) to examine some selected illustrations of practices which have been 
tried in orienting children to new school levels. Related problems of 
moving along smoothly from grade to grade within a school level—for 
example, the elementary school—and through any single grade are 


considered in Chapter 13. 
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Teachers Express Concern 


Comments gathered by yearbook committee members from teachers 
indicate that they are concerned about the problems affecting children’s 
continuous progress through the ste; -by-step organization of the school. 
Here are some typical comments: 


“In the sixth grade, children are accustomed to one teacher where in the 
seventh grade the work is departmentalized. The change caused problems.” 

“Pupils do not know the fundamentals of arithmetic, consequently they 
have a difficult time learning algebra.” 

“The senior high school feels that the junior high school has not taught 
the fundamentals and will not accept the pupil as he is when he reaches the 
ninth grade.” 

“We have observed that the ninth grade pupils don’t know how to use 
the tools of the library to study.” 


‘These samples of statements by teachers suggest some confusion and 
disagreement regarding their expectancies for children’s learnings at the 
various levels in school. ‘The organization of the school and the ways 
of teaching are indicated also as sources of some of the difficulties of 
children as they move along through the various administrative units 
of the school system. ‘These units may be a six year elementary school, 
a three year junior high school, and a three year senior high school. 
Or they may be organized in several other patterns. Whether the child 
moves from elementary to high school between the sixth and seventh 
grades or between the eighth and ninth grades, he still has an adjust- 
ment to make. 


Children Express Concern 


Thoughtful and considered exploration and study of the difficulties 
of children as they progress through the 12 or 13 years of school suggest 
that the problems of articulation (or continuous progress through 
school) are much more insistent and continuous than once appeared to 
be true. This is evidenced by drop-outs, nonpromotion, and the poor 
adjustment of students as they move to new school levels. Data in 
Chapter 2 reveal that, as students themselves see it, moving from a 
school in one community to a new school in a different community leads 
in importance all other factors related to helping or hindering their 
smooth progress through school.' ‘The second and third ranking situa- 
tions, according to frequency of report by students, relate specifically to 
teacher behavior and subject matter. Moving to a new level in school 
ranks fourth in frequency of mention by students. It represents, how- 


* This topic is dealt with in Chapter 11 of this book. 
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ever, the situation, event or problem most frequently mentioned for 
the junior high school level and second most frequently mentioned for 
the senior high level.? An interpretation of the increased importance 
of moving to a new school level as shown in the responses of the 
Grades 7—9 and Grades 10—12 groups should be related to the 
physical and psychological development of children at these levels, as 
well as the external conditions. 


Purposes in Orientation to New School Levels 


Procedures which work well in orienting children to new school levels 
in one school may or may not be helpful in another school. Whether or 
not any orientation procedure is effective in a given setting depends on 
how well it serves the basic purposes of the orientation process. 

Part ‘Two of this book suggests certain basic considerations in these 
areas: child growth, development and learning; educational objectives; 
and curriculum. The purposes of any orientation program should be 
consistent with the ideas already developed in these three areas. A 
careful study of children’s comments about helps and hindrances to 
their school progress (reviewed in Part One of this book) suggests 
three purposes of orientation procedures which are clearly consistent 
with the basic considerations set forth in Part Two. These three pur- 
poses also serve as guides when we attempt to evaluate the appropriate- 
ness or the effectiveness of any orientation procedure in a_ particular 
school. ‘They are: (a) maintaining a security balance from the old and 
familiar to the new and strange; (b) developing continuity for the 
individual and continuity for the group; and (c) improving human 
relations through appropriate administrative procedures. 

Some exploration of these three purposes may serve as a frame of 
reference for later examination of illustrations of orientation practices 
in the latter part of this chapter. 


Maintaining Security as One Moves to the New and Strange 


Moving from one school level to another necessarily implies intro- 
ducing into a student’s life strange people, new expectancies, and un- 
explored places and materials. Dealing with these will be for many 
students an exhilarating part of the growing-up process. One junior high 
school child expresses this reaction. He says: 

“I looked forward to moving from the elementary to junior high- and 
it was more fun than I had anticipated. I really enjoyed the move, and | 
felt that I was starting to grow up.” 

Another thirteen year old says: 


* Graphs IV and V on p. 28 and 29, or Table 2 in Appendix B. 
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“I think that changing from sixth to seventh grade has helped me 
because instead of only one teacher you have many and to me this is a 
responsibility, for you are not under any teacher’s wing. You are on your 
own to see that your school work gets done.” 

However, there is evidence that for many children the move or change 
is anticipated with great anxiety. The following quotes from children’s 
responses are samples of the anxiety that many children expressed: 

“T believe I was most frightened and afraid of going to first grade. I was 
afraid of my teacher and being around so many new children. Being away 
from my mother frightened me because she was always with me before.” 

“When I entered the tenth grade this year I had a feeling that I cannot 
describe. It was a feeling that I was going to be kidded and picked on.” 

“I have been in school for the past ten years. One thing or one year 
especially difficult for me was my seventh grade year. The teachers in grade 
school had told me a lot about junior high which frightened me. I wasn’t 
used to the school program and was very confused. Mostly having so many 
teachers and classes. I would like to go back and start school all over, but 
omit some awful experiences.” 

Of course, the school should not be held responsible for all the 
anxieties which children have in relation to moving through school. 
It is evident, even in the few statements quoted, that the source of a 
child’s anxiety may well lie in his out-of-school life. But the school is 
an institution that can and should attempt to help children face and 
deal with new and strange situations with increasing confidence. 

In Chapter 4 it was noted that 46% of the total 536 student 
reactions related to moving to a new school unit were positive—happy, 
confident, successful—responses, while 54% were negative responses— 
strange, shy, afraid or just generalized negative. (See Graph XII, p. 52.) 
Surely, when well over half of the student reactions to the change in 
school levels reveal negative feelings, thought should be given to 
examining the situation for ways to alleviate feelings of anxiety. In- 
dividuals who live with feelings of fear and anxiety are using energy that 
might better go into more constructive learnings. Attempts should be 
made, therefore, to introduce orientation procedures in school that 
may help students build the confidence and adequacy they need to 
operate successfully at the new school level. 

Frequently fear and shyness can be overcome when an individual 
knows more about that which lie fears. Strength to deal more intelli- 
gently with a new situation can be built through knowing the facts 
about what one is facing. As children move through the various levels 
in the elementary school and junior and senior high schools, they and 
their parents may be relieved of potential anxieties if they are helped 
to understand better the next school level. 
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Surely at no time in their school years do children and their parents 
know less of what to expect of the new situation than at children’s first 
school entrance. ‘Teachers, school administrators, and other school per- 
sonnel are revealing a growing awareness of the need to give parents of 
beginning-school-age children information about what school will be 
like for their child. 

Group and individual conferences serve in many communities to 
give parents information about the school and to point out ways in 
which they can help their children to get a good start in school, thus 
relaxing many of the usual tensions. Letters sent to welcome children 
and to describe the first day’s plans and activities have been successfully 
used by kindergarten and first grade teachers. These serve to help 
children understand that going to school can be interesting and fun 
and need not be feared. An example of such a letter is given later 
in this chapter. 

To help older children build security to move into a new school level, 
elementary schools may invite back some of their “alumni” who have 
moved on to junior high school to talk with the sixth grade students 
about different phases of the school program and school living. ‘To be 
most effective such sessions would need to be informal and intimate 
enough to encourage the younger students to ask questions freely. This 
procedure is adaptable, of course, to help junior high students know 
more of what to expect of senior high school. Other persons who some- 
times come to give the students information and answer questions 
about the new situation are the junior or senior high school counselors, 
selected teachers, student council members or the principal. 

Open-house visiting days (or half days) and special assemblies are 
samples of experimental procedures which have been tried. Such expeti- 
ences bring the students into the new situation on a kind of trial-run 
basis. The students have an opportunity to get acquainted with the 
people, the physical plant, and perhaps get somewhat of a feeling for 
the routines of the new school situation. 

Printed materials prepared to give students and their parents infor- 
mation about the new school are frequently used in larger schools. 
Many schools have some kind of brochure or handbook to give to the 
parents of children entering school for the first time. These give helpful 
information for the parents who, if their own anxieties are removed, 
will in turn help their children to feel less fear of the new situation. 
Not all such printed materials contain information addressed to the 
child, but it would be a simple matter to include a brief section for the 
child to help him to know more of what to expect at school. 

Student handbooks for older students are usually prepared by the 
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students or with their assistance. Thus, they are likely to contain the 
information desired by in-coming students. 

The following evaluations were made by junior high school children 
in situations where some of the procedures described above were used: 


“I think that the teachers and the Student Council have given a lot of 
time and effort to helping me enter the eighth grade. ‘They try very hard to 
have you enjoy the cighth grade and try to help you with the new 
problems that should or might come along while you are still in the seventh 
grade.” 

“The guide book, our names and classes being flashed on a screen, and 
guides in the hall telling us where rooms were if we didn’t know helped me. 
During the first few days if I got lost it made me late for class and I’d have 
to get a late pass.” 


The teacher is the key person in the school to help students maintain 
their security balance from old and familiar experiences to new and 
strange ones. This is true whether the move anticipated be from home 
to the first grade or from the junior to the senior high school or from 
tenth grade English to an eleventh grade elective in American literature 
or business English or creative writing. 

Teachers will find their own ways to talk and work with students to 
build understanding and acceptance of the expectancies and changes 
which may be anticipated at the new school level. In order for a teacher 
to help students prepare for meeting the new expectancies he himself 
will need to know: (a) What is the new situation like? What will be 
expected of these pupils? (b) Why does the next school level have 
these expectancies? (c) How can the pupils deal most effectively with 
what is expected of them? c 

As a teacher becomes informed about the organization, curriculum 
practices, and materials of the next level for his group of children he 
may find conditions with which he does not agree. ‘There may be need 
to challenge highly departmentalized junior high schools (or elementary 
schools) or rigid scope and sequence curriculum content requirements 
or the use of tests, assignments and materials that do not take into 
account the individual differences of children. Issues such as these 
should be examined together by school faculties. ‘Teachers at higher 
levels need to learn about the situations from which their pupils come; 
teachers at lower levels need to learn about the situations to which their 
pupils go. Each should be willing to take constructive criticism from 
the other. But while these problems are being worked on, children are 
moving through school and need help to anticipate and understand the 
changes which they must face. 
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Sometimes when children move from the elementary school where 
they have had the personal interest and guidance of one person quite 
close to them, they may need help in understanding that the change 
will involve (if it does) contacts with more teachers; new kinds of 
tests, assignments and homework responsibilities; and new ways of 
functioning in student groups. Rather than attempting to set up in 
the sixth grade a departmentalized structure (for practice), a teacher 
can contribute by talking over with children these changes and explain- 
ing how the situation will differ from the present one. Sometimes 
teachers can give help by trying kinds of tests and homework assign- 
ments that may be anticipated. 

In addition, the teacher can help build strength for new situations 
by discussing the role of the homeroom teacher and the counselors in 
the school to which the children will go. Merely helping children to 
know something of what to expect at the next school level is not 
enough to maintain a security balance for them. Children need the help 
of adults they believe in who understand the anticipated expectancies 
and can offer guidance for dealing with the new and strange forth- 
coming relationships, events and situations. 


Developing Continuity for the Individual and for the Group 


A teacher or a school concerned with providing successful orienta- 
tion for children to any new school level needs to keep in mind that 
continuity for each student is first an individual matter. But individuals 
live and relate to each other as they grow personally, socially, emotion- 
ally and intellectually. A student can progress more successfully as he 
conceives himself to be worthy and adequate with other individuals. 
Schools are established by society to bring children together in groups 
in order to foster the process of growth in relation to the individual 
needs of each child and the needs of society. This is a complex and 
difficult task to accomplish. It has become increasingly difficult as all 
the children of all the people have brought their extreme ranges of 
individual potential and experiences into the public schools. ‘his 
means then that the school has a responsibility to provide conditions 
and experiences that nurture the continuity of individual growth 
within a framework that also fosters continuity for groups. 

Bringing children together in grade groups and in primary, inter- 
mediate, junior and senior high school levels are organizational attempts 
to provide continuity for groups of children. Within any one of these 
groups or levels there is always a wide differential in the various aspects 
of the growth of the individual members of the group. Each individual 
has first to be true to his own potential for growth—physically, socially 
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and intellectually. An individual can be nurtured but not forced to 
develop a strong, healthy, functioning body. Likewise, each child can 
be given experiences that foster healthful intellectual and social learn- 
ings, but he cannot be forced to come out with the same intellectual 
and social learnings as every other child in the group. It is easy enough 
to see and accept that not every boy or girl will grow to be 60 inches tall 
before he moves into junior high school. But many teachers are dis- 
turbed when a third of their fourth graders come to them still reading 
at the third grade level. 

Serious problems result for many children when the attempts to 
provide for continuity of growth and learning are made for total groups 
as if the individuals in those groups were all the same. Through the 
years schools have struggled with the problem of providing continuity 
for groups. Minimum essentials or specific subject matter learnings 
have been listed for the various grades and subjects. The arrangement 
of expected learnings into scope and sequence order was for the purpose 
of assuring continuity of learning for groups of children as they progress 
through school. But always there have been the great numbers of 
individual children who either did not accomplish these minimum 
expectancies or whose learnings far exceeded the teaching geared to 
such orderly curriculum plans. 

The following responses from children express awareness of their 
own differences. Some of the comments also indicate how these in- 
dividual differences have been a source of trouble for them. 

“T have to learn too fast. I like to take my time and soak it all in.” 

“Not being a top reader has kept me from progressing smoothly. I don’t 
do my reading well.” 

“I work too slow. I get average grades but it takes a little longer.” 

“Because I can read just about anything, I felt too young in the grade 
I am in.” 

“Up to about the fourth grade I really did good work and got good 
grades. Then work began getting harder for me. It wasn’t that I got bad 
grades. It was just that I found I had to study much harder to receive such 
grades. My father told me the reason my grades started to drop and work 
began to be harder for me was because my mind wouldn’t comprehend 
fast enough. That meant that it would take me more time for something 
than it would take someone of higher caliber.” 

Different beliefs as to the purposes of the various levels in school 
accentuate the problem of providing for individual continuity within 

*See Chapter 8, “Considering Educational Objectives,” p. 122. “The levels of 
attainment of objectives for each student should be, qualitatively and quantitatively, 


those which are appropriate to cach student, not those assumed to be appropriate 
for a mythical ‘average child.’ ” 
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groups. Some persons believe that successful continuity is to be ac- 
complished through fulfilling the fixed expectancies of grade level 
standards. This would result in practices which would more clearly 
identify and standardize grade level expectancies and then would seek 
to bring students up to these standards. Others accept the point of 
view that individuals differ widely in development and learning and 
can only be helped to achieve continuity of growth individually and 
in groups through other means. For those who hold the latter viewpoint 
there are the problems of providing curriculum experiences and mate- 
rials and a school organization that honor differences and thus help 
each child to fulfill purposes of education that are realistic for him. 

The actual values on which a particular teacher or school operates 
frequently are not as sharply defined as either of the above statements. 
Out of confused or conflicting beliefs about the purposes of the educa- 
tional program at various levels come many of the problems that 
interfere with children’s continuous progress in school. 

‘Teachers speak of this aspect of the problem in the following ways: 


“There are conflicts in the aims and goals of the school in general. Many 
teachers feel that some things are just first grade work, other things belong 
to other grades. They do not consider the total developmental process. 
In our city there are too rigid curriculum guides of what must be taught 
and when.” 

“The teachers and administration seem to have a limited knowledge of 
the over-all picture of education. Each teacher is primarily concerned with 
teaching one set of things to all the children in her room. Very few do 
individual teaching.” 

Differences in philosophy as to the purposes of each school level 
bring problems in developing curriculum experiences that fulfill the 
needs of a wide range of individual differences of children. Any attempt 
to build continuity for groups moving from level to level is sure to fail 
for many children if it is based on expecting all children to acquire the 
same specific knowledge, facts or skills. Scope and sequence for cur- 
riculum planning centered in subject matter likewise denies individual 
continuity. The question remains: How can teachers and schools work 
toward developing continuity for groups as children move from level 
to level in their educational process? * 

Five cues to ways of building continuity for individual children 
and groups of children are illustrated here by quotations from school 
children who participated in the research study reported in Part One. 

1. New learnings at any level need to be related to and built on 
learnings already attained. ‘Veachers need to explore with groups of 


* This phase of the problem is considered in more detail in Chapter 9. 
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children what they already know in an area of study or on a topic 
rather than always telling them what concepts and skills and facts 
they must learn at a particular time. 

“During my fifth and sixth years in the clementary school we did not 
have very much science, and when I first came to this school (seventh 
grade) we were expected to know quite a bit more than I had ever learned 
about which has made it difficult for me in science all year.” 

“Some of my teachers didn’t teach science or social studies till I got in 
the fourth grade. Then it was hard for me.” (This kind of evaluation may 
indicate as stated that the children did not have experiences in these areas 
or that they did but the experiences were not so designated or labeled until 
fourth grade. It does indicate that the expectancies changed in ways that 
resulted in problems for children.) 

2. Interest is one indicator of readiness for new learnings. Interest 
is related to the maturity and background of experiences of an indi- 
vidual. ‘Through new and varied materials and group activities indi- 
viduals can work together on compatible interests which contribute to 
continuity in learning. 


“Some of the teachers a school hands you, man! They don’t try to mix the 
subject or in other words they don’t try to make subjects interesting 
enough. If they teach a subject they follow the school books and never 
bother if all the students are interested or if any are bored stiff. I mean 
everybody isn’t going to like it but the school should teach the teachers to 
have more things in general so at least the majority of the class would be 
more interested.” 


3. The plea for the pupils’ right to share in more of the decisions 
which affect them becomes stronger as they progress through school. 
One fifteen year old says: 

“I think grammar school should prepare the students for junior high by 
giving them more decisions to make for themselves.” 

Teachers at every school level need to examine the program for op- 
portunities which allow children: (a) to share in the planning and 
decision making, (b) to learn the ways to work together in groups, 
and (c) to take responsibility for individual contributions to the group. 
Out of these ways of working can be built continuity for groups that 
honors and makes use of the many and varied individual potentialities. 

4. The ways in which teachers relate to pupils and the methods they 
use in teaching are powerful factors in developing continuity for indi- 
viduals and for groups. Pupils at all levels need friendly teachers who 
understand how to help them with those areas of learning that they 
find difficult. Several quotes from statements made by children and 
youth serve to highlight how they feel about this: 
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“When I was in the lower grades I just couldn’t learn to read but now 
I can really read. I don’t know how it happened but it did. I know one thing 
though I sure did need help and the teachers didn’t help me but now our 
teachers really help us especially my teacher.” 

“Some teachers have embarrassed me very bad. When I try and can't 
do a thing they start yelling or saying, “Why didn’t you learn your lesson?’ 
I had studied it but needed some more explaining. Also, if you can’t do 
something like oral work too good and the teacher gives you E. or O for the 
day I think she should help you more until you can overcome the fright of 
saving oral work.” 

5. The quality of interpersonal relationships which children estab- 
lish with each other fosters continuity for groups of children as they 
move from level to level through school. Many children enter school 
knowing more about how to get along with the adults in their world 
than they do about getting along with their age mates. Part of the 
school’s job is to help children learn the ways of successful living with 
their age mates and others in the school communities of which they 
are members. 

For some children, as with adults, there is greater need and potential 
for outgoing interaction with groups of people than there is for others. 
Some individuals may achieve their most creative responses in group 
situations while others need the protection of quiet space and time 
with fewer individuals. But all need the security of having friends. 
On this point pupils say: 

“In the sixth grade the girls were mean to me and they ran away from 
me and made me cry for friends.” 

“IT couldn’t do schoolwork knowing that hardly anybody liked me. In 
math you have to think hard but I couldn’t very well. The thought of no 
friends would keep coming back and I couldn’t think. But that year I did 
have something that no one else in class had done. It was drawing. My 
teacher would show the class the pictures I drew in history. Even the 
teacher sort of treated me like I wasn’t there. Then this year one girl came 
along that was in my room and we started going together. We are still 
going together now and I hope we will for a long time to come. Since I 
started going with her I have met many friends now in junior high. | 
wasn’t worried about going into junior high since I had some friends and 
knew I would find more.” 


“Before I came to junior high I felt excited to be coming to a larger 
school and making new friends. ‘The first day scared me until I reached my 
first period class and saw my best friend. I was relieved to know we had 
every class together. After I got to know the school and the students better 
I felt better. I like junior high now and it makes me feel more grown-up.” 


There is considerable evidence in this study and other sources that 
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shows children’s need for friendly, supportive relations with their peers. 
This should cause teachers and school administrators to examine any 
practices which deliberately force children into groups where all past 
friendship associations are broken. Rather it seems that organizational 
groupings should be sought which help children move from level to 
level in school with some past acquaintances for each child within 
each new group. Certainly the elementary and junior high schools could 
provide such grouping as children move from grade to grade. 

The procedures that foster continuity for individuals and for groups 
of children as they move from level to level through school are those 
based on sound principles of learning and of curriculum development. 
They are procedures which help children to feel adequate to use their 
best potential for learning. ‘The experiences selected for learning must 
be meaningful and interesting to pupils. ‘They must be broad and 
varied enough to provide different learnings for different individuals. 


Improving Human Relations Through Administrative Procedures 


Any procedures which teachers and schools use to help children move 
successfully from one school level to another are of necessity applied 
within an organizational structure. Administrative leadership is largely 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance of open channels 
of communication so that teachers, counselors, administrators, parents 
and students may work together with greater understanding of children’s 
needs and the purposes of education. The very obstacles which make 
problems for children as they move from level to level in school are 
frequently closely related to administrative organization and practices. 
Matters such as grouping within the school, scheduling, grading and 
promotion policies, reporting progress, and the use of special teachers 
require administrative decisions. Therefore it seems important to con- 
sider at this point some of the administrative procedures which have 
been suggested for working on the problem. 

The material in this chapter stresses the importance of human rela- 
tions in orienting children to new school levels. The data from students 
reported in Chapter 3 of Part One emphasize the importance of other 
people to pupils as they progress through school. In relation to moving 
to new school levels 61.4% of the situations mentioned involved 
one or more persons. (See Graph VIII, p. 38.) For young children 
the order of mention was parents, teachers, other children. With 
older students the order was reversed—other students, teachers (in- 
cluding counselors), and parents. (See Graph IX, p. 41.) Therefore, 
as appropriate administrative procedures are sought it should be remem- 
bered that there is considerable evidence that the problems of articula- 
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tion are largely human relations ones. This being true, successful 
orientation of students to new school levels will never be accomplished 
by administrative techniques alone. Solutions must be sought through 
procedures that improve the human relations of the persons who are 
involved. 

It is the adults in a situation who are primarily responsible for 
identifying the causes of children’s problems in articulation. They are 
also primarily responsible for planning, developing, and evaluating 
procedures that seem appropriate to solution of the problems. 

If there are conflicts and confusions in the understandings, beliefs 
and educational purposes of teachers, counselors, administrators and 
other school personnel at the various levels, these will be revealed in 
the practices and procedures they employ. This points to a need for 
open channels of communication among school personnel at all levels. 
The following suggestions have been gathered from teachers. ‘They cite 
procedures which would bring together those who work at various 
school levels or in different subject areas so they may improve their 
understandings of the curriculum and of the pupils. Such procedures 
give opportunities for sharing and discussing the purposes, expectancies 
and practices of various levels as individuals and groups of professional 
personnel express them. Teachers say: 

“In-service training and orientation provide the vehicle by which the high 


calibre of a faculty is able to eliminate problems of continuity or articula- 
tion.” 


“Vertical committee meetings with teachers from all grade levels working 
together at in-service meetings help all to know what is being attempted.” 


“To smooth the gap between sixth and seventh grade we had a program 
of getting sixth and seventh grade teachers to know each other and what 
they were doing. This intervisitation and discussion was beneficial in that 
the teachers of Grade 6 were then better able to explain to their pupils 
changes that the next year would bring.” 

“It would help if the junior high teachers were made familiar with the 
senior high orientation course content for tenth graders.” 

It has long been recognized that teachers need much information 
about each child in order to help him to progress in school. Observations 
and conferences, when complemented by sensitivity and a sound knowl- 
edge of human development, are procedures that contribute to better 
understanding of children’s needs and goals. Cumulative records can 
be particularly helpful when children make the move from elementary 
to junior high school and later to senior high school. The following 
statement made by a teacher suggests that the records sometimes can 
be used profitably by students as well as teachers. 
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“Records that follow pupils throughout the clementary school are trans- 
ferred to the junior high school after they have completed their work in 
the elementary school. ‘The records help the pupils as well as the teachers 
to recognize and understand the weaknesses and difficulties the pupils have, 
and an effort can be made to correct these.” 


Various kinds of orientation sessions and courses for pupils are being 
experimented with in many schools at all levels. ‘These range from the 
very short preschool visit sometimes arranged for children before their 
entrance into kindergarten and first grade to the full semester orientation 
course provided by some senior high schools on entrance into tenth 
grade. The purposes are to provide an interacting situation in which 
children may explore and gain information about the expectancies 
and resources of the school, thus fostering a sense of security and 
adequacy. 

Regardless of how carefully and conscientiously a procedure may be 
chosen and developed, the results should be evaluated in terms of what 
the gains are for children and teachers. Professional faculty meetings 
and vertical committees which bring together professional personnel 
from all levels may or may not produce better understandings and 
acceptance of compatible purposes. Conferences and records can fail 
to provide the most important information about a child. ‘Two differ- 
ent tenth graders evaluated an orientation course very differently. ‘The 
following quotations illustrate how a procedure that may seem to be 
a failure for one student may be helpful to another. 


“As far as orientation in the high school I believe that it could be elimi- 
nated from the school curriculum. Orientation didn’t help me enough in 
my knowledge of the school. The little amount of knowledge that I gathered 
from orientation could have been learned from the other kids in a short 
time. The only thing I learned from orientation was about the school 
government; this took about two wecks.” 

“Orientation helped me a lot in this school. It helped me find my way 
around the school and what kind of activities there were and all the most 
important things and persons that we're supposed to know.” 


Any procedures employed in attempting to identify the causes of 
children’s difficulties in moving to new levels in school or to remove 
those difficulties should be continuously evaluated. The quality inherent 
in the procedures can be seen and felt in the human relations and 
learnings of the children involved. 


Examples of Pupil Orientation 


The following illustrations show the interrelated way in which the 
considerations stated in the preceding section may be interpreted in 
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specific settings. ‘The administrative procedures in each illustration 
clearly evolved because they seemed appropriate for working toward 
solutions to the problems of students, parents, teachers and other school 
personnel. 


From Home to School 

Starting to school represents for most children the first major experi- 
ence in moving out into the world of man’s organized institutions. 
New people, new “rules” for behavior, strange expectancies, different 
controls on the timing of the child’s day, new materials—all contribute 
to make “starting to school” one of the major events in the life of each 
child. His orientation to the new level of life experiences merits the 
thoughtful attention of teachers, school administrators, and parents. 

The following story told by one kindergarten teacher describes 
how one school approached this phase of orientation. It can be noted 
that most of the procedures are as applicable to beginning first grade 
as to kindergarten. 


PRELIMINARY CONTACTS 

These are the beginning contacts for parents and child with the antici 
pated new experiences. 

The parents and teachers in this school know as early as April or May 
the names of many of the children who will be entering kindergarten the 
following September. From the time this is known many of the parents 
understand that the teacher and school will welcome any informal contacts 
they make with the school. Sometimes children are brought to the play- 
ground just to play so they will begin to feel “This is my school,” to feel at 
home there. Many children visit during a kindergarten day for a scheduled 
hour with other children. Some parents request the names of children who 
will be in the group and attempt to help the child become acquainted and 
make friends with the children who will be together. This is a particular 
problem of a school that has children coming from widely scattered areas 
rather than from a zoned area. Some parents contact the teacher to talk 
over problems and interests of their children. The teacher is sometimes in- 
vited into the home during the spring before the child enters kindergarten. 
WELCOME LETTER TO PARENTS 

During the preplanning at the opening of school a letter of welcome is 
sent to each child’s parents. 

Purposes of this letter are: (a) to establish relationship with parents, 
(b) to begin to develop a feeling of the interdependence of home and 
school, (c) to explain the values of kindergarten to a child, (d) to give a 
brief explanation of the purposes of the initial school program (open house, 
conferences, attendance of half of the children of the group on the first 
day), (e) to explain the importance of children’s knowing that the parents 
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and the teacher are working together for them. Such a letter could be 
adapted for first grade parents to serve the same purposes. 


Kindergarten 
September 3, 1957 


Dear —————: 


We welcome you and your child to kindergarten. Recognizing that he is 
an important person, we are proud to assume the responsibility of working 
with you in providing for him a year of happy, meaningful experiences. 

In the pamphlet, Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School, James Hymes 
says: 

“This is his first moving out beyond his home. Your child will be doing 
this all the rest of his days, moving out to camp, to clubs, to high school, 
to college, to a job, to a family of his own. You want this first step to be a 
satisfying one, a solid base for all that must be built upon it. 

“This is his first taste of formal learning. And learning has to go on all 
through life: from people, from books. . . . This should never stop, not even 
after the last diploma. And it won't, if this first taste is a pleasing one.” * 


The following schedule has been planned to assure your child a pleasing 
“first taste” of school. 

On Thursday afternoon, September the sixth, between the hours of five 
and seven o’clock, you and your child will be invited to visit the kindergarten. 
This will provide an opportunity for him to become acquainted with the 
room, the equipment, and his teachers, and to share the occasion with you, 
the most important people in his life. 

You will register for him on the sixth of September. At this time a 
conference with one or both parents will be scheduled for the following 
week. We have missed an interesting, important four years in his life. The 
more we learn about his growth and his interests, the better we can undcr- 
stand your child and plan to meet his individual needs. 

Before the first day of school the postman will deliver a letter from us to 
your son or daughter. This letter will be our attempt to describe a regular 
school day. Fear of the unknown is a normal fear of most five-year-olds. 
We hope he will ask you to read the letter to him many times so that he 
can say with a feeling of security, “After we play, we clean up. After that we 
have a story .... When I finish resting you'll be waiting for me on the 
porch.” 

This first day is a more satisfying experience if taken in small doses. Those 
children whose last names begin with the letters A through L will attend 
on Monday from eight-thirty and remain at home on Tuesday. The others 
will come for their first day on Tuesday. This information is given to you 
now so that your child will not be disappointed and say, “But you said 
school started Monday.” 


*James L. Hymes, Jr. Three to Six: Your Child Starts to School. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1950. 32 p. 
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Beginning with Wednesday, September the eleventh, all children will 
attend daily during the above hours. 
With your cooperation as a partner in education, we're off to a flying 
Start. 
Sincerely yours, 


INVITATION TO OprEeN House 

As explained in the letter to the parents, the children’s first attendance 
at kindergarten is why they come for open house. The card of invitation to 
open house is sent to the child. This is the invitation: 


Dear Joe, 

Bring your Mother and Dad over tomorrow afternoon from 5 to 6 and 
let’s get better acquainted. You will have time to meet your teachers, see 
your new friends, and play with the toys. 

See you Thursday, 

Love, 
Miss S$ —— 
Miss B —— 


The child has his first experience at school with Mother and Dad along 
for security and to share his fun. Open house gives an opportunity for the 
teacher to gain important firsthand evidences of the security of the child 
and of the parent-child relationship; how the child relates to other children; 
interests of the child; evidence of children who are apt to become easily 
over-stimulated or disturbed. One child who came to open house walked 
in the door, beamed and said, “I thought it was going to be all desks!” 


LETTER TO CuiLp Asout First Day 


Preceding the time when the children come for their first day in school 
a letter is sent to each child from his teacher. 

The purposes of this letter are: (a) to further clarify “a kindergarten 
day” for parents, (b) to remove as far as possible the child’s normal fear 
of the unknown by describing in detail what will happen from the minute 
he arrives at school until his parent comes for him, (c) to establish one 
more link in home-school communication. This is the letter: 

Dear Joe, 

When you come to kindergarten on Monday or Tuesday your job will 
be to put your rug and apron in the locker with your name on it. Each 
locker has a different picture to help you always remember which one is 
your own. 

You have seen the many interesting toys that we have, so you may have 
decided already what you will do next. 

Will you put on your new apron and paint with the bright paints at 
the easel or would you rather color with crayons? Maybe you are more 
interested in building a small house, putting the tiny furniture in it and 
finding the family to live there. Maybe you will build a corral for the 
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cowboy’s horses or a garage for the farmer’s new car. The big blocks and 
the climbing tower are fun too. 

You may choose to take the baby doll or Bobby, her brother, for a ride 
in the grocery cart, wash dishes or sect the table. The record player, sand 
box, new library books, and puzzles are there for you to use at any time. 

After we have played for a long time we will put away the toys, sit 
together on the floor and hear a story about a little white kitten who had 
no home. Poor little kitten! Everywhere he went someone said, “Scat, 
scat. Go away, little cat!’ Everyone, that is, except a little girl. 

We will have juice and a cracker, play outdoors on the swings, slide, 
jungle gym, seesaw, climbing ladder and then come back inside and flop 
on our pretty new rugs for a short rest. Even that is fun at kindergarten 
because we are tired and because we will listen to the record player or 
hear another story as we rest together. 

You will then put your rug back in your own locker, come sit on the floor 
and sing. Do you know “Davy Crockett”? How about “Twinkle, ‘Twinkle, 
Little Star’? We will learn a new song about a fat little puppy who liked 
to chase a cat. 

Before you know it, the first day of kindergarten will be over. We will 
go out on the porch and find your car waiting for you. 

Get your rug, apron and tissues ready! See you soon. 


Love, 
Miss S—— 
Miss B—— 

‘This letter indicates the kind of begimning school program offered for 
these children. It is informal though well planned and organized. ‘The 
materials and experiences are selected in accordance with the interests of 
young children. 


REGISTRATION 


Parents come to register their children on the appointed day. At this 
time entrance information forms are given to parents to be filled out and 
returned on conference day. At registration also an individual conference 
is scheduled with each parent. 


PARENT CONFERENCES 


An attempt is made to schedule before school conferences with any parent 
who has indicated a problem or special concern. The first dates for con- 
ferences are also given to parents of children the teacher does not know 
well. Some children are well known because older brothers and sisters have 
been in school or because their parents have come to the school in the pre- 
ceding spring. 

This conference is one of the many procedures used by the teacher to 
understand the child as an individual. ‘The conference should be informal. 
Few notes if any are taken as the parent or parents and the teacher talk. 
Part of the record forms is filled out by the teacher after the parents leave. 
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The teacher shows his genuine interest in each child and his respect for 
the parents. 


Tue First Days 


The first two days of kindergarten include half of the children of the 
group cach day. This gives the teacher more opportunity to relate to 
children and to help children use materials. On the third day all of the 
children in the group come. If a parent fears that a child will not be willing 
to come to school alone the mother is urged to come and stay with the 
child. Seldom does a parent need to stay more than two days. 


CONTINUED PARENT-SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 


It is accepted that continuing communication between parents and the 
school is necessary for helping children move succcssfully through school. 
lor young children the following suggestions summarize some ways of 
maintaining this two-way communication: 

1. Frequent but brief notes are pinned to the child’s clothing. 

“John has been quite listless this morning. ‘Thought you'd like to watch 
him this afternoon.” 

“Jane had an unhappy experience this morning. She fell off the trike, 
skinned her knee. The nurse fixed her up but her feelings have been on 
edge ever since.” 

“Please call me after five this afternoon. I’d like to tell you what a 
scientist you have.” 

2. Parents are invited to visit at any time, to request a conference, or to 
telephone if they have any questions. They are also urged to pin notes on 
the child’s clothing such as: 

“We are in the city for the day. Mrs. W. will come for Joe. If you need 
her during the day her number is . 





“Mary slept little last night following a bad dream at eleven. If she 
seems too cross or tired call me.” 


“Tom’s brother has the flu. Tom has no evidence of a cold yet but please 
watch him.” 


3. The teacher schedules conferences with parents when these are needed. 
+. Narrative form reports are sent to parents at the end of the year. 


Through these and earlier contacts the teacher is making an attempt: 
(a) To help the parent feel comfortable rather than guilty or embarrassed. 
The parent is iold that happiness is an important aspect of a child’s first 
days at school. (b) ‘To explain to the child that Mother is coming to help. 
(Two more hands can always be used on the first day.) The child is told 
also that it is up to him to say when his mother is to leave. This helps him 
to relax and enjoy today rather than worrying about what will happen 
tomorrow. (c) To help each child gain an important best friend, to build a 
strong relationship between the teacher and himself. 
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In schools where no kindergarten program exists, the first grade 
children and their parents need the same quality of support and help 
as described in the preceding illustration in order to provide a successful 
orientation to school. 

Because teachers and parents frequently hold quite different 
expectancies for the kindergarten than they do for the first grade it is 
well to consider some of the problems of orientation to the first grade. 
Two teachers give the following clues to the problem: 


“The first grade teacher expects all of the children who have had kinder- 
garten experiences to be ready to read and not all are ready. She more or 
less insists that they are ready to read but have been hindered from reading.” 

“One first grade teacher expects a young first grade group to sit still for 
long periods, to listen, and to obey instructions. She spent three months 
settling discipline problems. Actually when she began to use some kinder- 
garten techniques, especially at transition times, and gave more attention to 
the readiness of children before academic learnings were introduced, the 
group began to function as a unit instead of like individuals literally running 
all over.” 


Study of the research in human growth and development points to 
a need for the same quality of human support and the same program 
of interesting and varied experiences for first grade children as for 
those in kindergarten. ‘Teachers who understand young children can 
recognize evidences of children’s readiness for the complex experiences 
of learning to read. ‘They know also how to work with individuals and 
groups of children in ways that honor the differences in children as they 
fulfill society's expectancies of learning to read. 


Bridging the Gap from Elementary to Junior High School 


As students anticipate the move from the elementary school to the 
junior high school they realize that their next school year will likely 
involve more new people, places and expectancies than has been true 
ever since they started to school six or seven years ago, unless, of course, 
they are among the thousands of children whose families moved from 
one community or town to another during their children’s elementary 
school years. 

The following account tells the kind of help given students in one 
situation to orient them to the next school level. It is an elementary- 
junior high school orientation but many of the procedures could be 
adapted to the move from junior to senior high school. 


There are two classes of sixth graders in the local elementary school who 
go to junior high school each year. This elementary school has an enrollment 
of about 500 children. The junior high school to which they go brings 
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together between 800 and 900 boys and girls from six different elementary 
schools. 

The principal of the elementary school invited the principal and the 
two counselors from the junior high school to talk over the problems that 
children might have as they move from elementary school to junior high 
school. The principal and counselors are invited each year to the June 
Breakfast which is an occasion when children and teachers of the elementary 
school are hosts to their friends and the parents. This gives the counselors 
and the junior high school principal an opportunity to see and hear the 
children as they speak, sing and dance to interpret the selected message 
for the June Breakfast. It helps the junior high school people understand 
some of the kinds of experiences these children have had in the elementary 
school. 

In the spring preceding the time the children go to junior high the 
counselors come to the elementary school and sit down with the sixth grade 
teachers and the principal to talk about the boys and girls who will be 
coming to the junior high school in the fall. Cumulative records which 
have been growing through cach child’s experience from kindergarten on 
are a useful source of information to help the counselors become acquainted 
with individuals. Included in the cumulative records is a special write-up 
about each sixth grade student, prepared by his sixth grade teacher in 
consultation with the other teachers who know the student. This write-up 
gives the counselors important information about a student’s strengths and 
weaknesses and background of experiences. 

At another time during the spring the counselors are invited to speak to 
the PTA to tell the parents how the junior high plans for the new 
children and to answer questions which parents may have. Near the end 
of the school year the sixth graders are invited to visit at the junior high 
school. Here they meet the principal, some of the teachers, and some of the 
boys and girls whom they have known at their elementary school. At 
another time they are invited to an assembly program at the junior high 
school. 

Junior high boys and girls who are the alumni of the elementary school 
are invited to come to the school to talk with the sixth graders. They talk 
about different phases of the junior high school programs and school living 
—about the changing classes, about the school activities such as Glee Club, 
band, and sports, about the range of choices in courses. This discussion 
time gives the elementary school boys and girls an opportunity to ask 
questions about anything which they may be looking forward to or which 
they may fear in the new experience they are anticipating. 

All the parents of the boys and girls who are going to the junior high 
school are invited to meet with the sixth grade teachers and the principal 
of the elementary school and the counselors from the junior high school. 
These people tell them of the school activities, the choices in courses which 
their children may take, and answer other questions so that they, as well 
as the children, will know what to expect the next year. They are also 
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told about the PTA at the junior high school. Later in the spring the 
parents are invited to go to the junior high school for a visit, at which time 
the counselors are their hosts and help the parents to get acquainted with 
the school. 


In making out the children’s programs the counselors make use of the 
records and all information given them about individual children. They 
know which children most need warm, personal support in achieving their 
academic learnings, which children accomplish these learnings with great 
ease. They know which children have problems relating to other boys and 
girls and adults. As they plan programs for these boys and girls during the 
first year in junior high school, they attempt to place children with teachers 
in whose classes they will be most successful. 


In summary, it may be well to state some beliefs on which this 
program of orientation is built: 


1. Great importance is placed on the interpersonal relations between the 
adult personnel in the two schools—the principals, the counselors, the 
teachers. 

2. These adults believe it is important that cach child be looked upon 
as an individual and given courses and teachers and situations in which 
he has most promise of success. 

3. An attempt is made to inform parents and children of changes which 
they may expect, to answer questions, and to allay fears of things which they 
“hear that” and which may cause uneasiness. 

4. This quality of human relationship, understanding, and cooperative 
working can never be achieved solely through techniques and is not likely 
to result through administrative edict. Such relationships must be worked 
upon continuously, in good will and in good faith. 


From the Elementary to the Junior High School 


An abrupt change from an elementary self-contained classroom to a 
departmentalized junior high school may result in problems of several 
kinds for the children. One teacher states a few of these problems of 
organizing time, space and belongings as follows: 


One of the difficulties is the added responsibility for personal belongings, 
getting places on time, etc., that comes when a child goes from sixth to 
seventh grade in the 6-3-3 setup. There is confusion because of the neces- 
sity for hurrying between classes with no time for conversations or drinks. 
All this happens at a time when everything else is new and confusing. 
Add to this the necessity for planning the entire morning before the first 
class starts so that books and supplies are at hand rather than in lockers. 


The following comment by a student indicates a concern which 
may be the result of the abrupt change from one teacher to several: 


One thing that makes difficulty for me is that the teachers are too busy 
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for the size of the class. Anytime you want to talk to the teachers, it’s 
almost impossible. Everything appears to me to be on such an impersonal 
basis. The teachers also all grade differently. Sometimes it confuses me. 


‘The core program with at least two or more periods with one teacher 
is an approach which has been used in many schools to make this 
change less abrupt. One purpose of such an organization is to provide 
a longer allotment of time with one teacher who can get to know better 
the strengths and weaknesses of each student. 

The following describes the way one school system scheduled the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades to provide for the transition from the 
self-contained classroom to the departmentalized program: 

SEVENTH GRADE 

One-half the day is spent with one teacher in a core program or in a 
combined program of language arts, social studies and mathematics. 

The other half-day is a departmentalized schedule with three different 


teachers. This part of the program includes art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, crafts, physical education, and science. 


E1cHTH GRADE 


Students are with one teacher for two periods for English and social 
studies, and the remainder of the day are in the departmentalized program. 


NintH GRADE 

Students are in the departmentalized program, taking six subjects: five 
required (English, social studies, science, mathematics or algebra, and 
physical education) and one elective. 

This plan provides opportunities for developing continuity for 
individuals and for the group in the gradual transition. Students see 
this program as an easy step-by-step progression from the elementary 
school to the type of scholastic schedule they will have in the senior 
high school, which seems to them a part of the process of becoming 
adults. The gradual assumption of responsibility for studying inde- 
pendently, for selecting courses, and for acquiring more advanced tech- 
niques of studying gives them a satisfying feeling of accomplishment. 


From the Junior to the Senior High School 


The following account gives the procedures used in one junior high 
school to orient its students to the senior high school which they will 
attend. The account is by a faculty member of the school. 

Orientation to high school is a part of the planned curriculum. The 9A 


social studies course includes a unit on the senior high school—training 
possibilities, requirements for 10B’s, and organization of the school. The 
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dean teaches this unit, counsels with the group and with each individual, 
and registers them for senior high school. Parents are contacted concerning 
this program through letters and bulletins and are encouraged to become 
acquainted with the dean. 

One night meeting is held when the principal, dean of boys, and dean 
of girls from the high school come to the junior high school to meet the 
pupils and their parents. They participate in a roundtable discussion giving 
parents and pupils an opportunity to ask questions about the senior high 
school. 

The 9A’s have always been invited to the senior high school for a part of 
the day, usually in the afternoon when many of the upperclassmen will be 
gone. ‘They meet with the student council for a discussion of the school 
activities and are given an opportunity to ask questions. Later they are taken 
on a tour of the building. 


Orientation to New School Levels Is a System-Wide Responsibility 


Sometimes when several people share a responsibility, there is some 
danger that each will wait for the others to “start the ball rolling.” 
In the preceding illustrations, many people worked together in planning 
and carrying out the orientation procedures. Sometimes teachers took 
the initiative; sometimes a principal at one level or another made the 
first move; sometimes a counselor contacted other school personnel. 
Such variations from one situation to another are entirely appropriate 
and are to be encouraged. If anyone has a good idea, others should be 
willing to listen and to help expand and put it into practice. Neverthe- 
less, leadership from someone at the central staff level is much to be 
desired when it is possible to have it. 

A director of guidance who was sensitive to a problem of students 
and teachers throughout the school system describes in the following 
statement the ways used in this system to orient children to new school 
levels. 


One would need to note our basic philosophy before any of the things 
that we do in the field of orientation or articulation would be meaningful 
to him. The procedures that are employed to solve any problem reveal the 
values of those in leadership roles—teachers, principals, supervisors, or 
guidance personnel. 

We try to treat each child as an individual, planning our first contacts 
with him, at registration so that he will feel wanted and understood. Con- 
fidence is fostered by personal contacts at registration. In most schools we 
have arranged for each teacher to register his own pupils, except for the 
latecomers who, for obvious reasons, must be registered in the office. 

We feel that the best single instrument of orientation is our cumulative 
record which we are constantly studying for the purpose of improving 
our ability to write and interpret the contents. Cumulative records are a 
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source of information which contributes to understanding and helping 
children as individuals. Record keeping is not static. Teachers and guidance 
personnel strive to improve the recording of information about each child 
and the interpretation of data accumulated. 

We recognize the step from kindergarten to first grade as a special one 
and plan for short sessions for pupils so that parents may be scheduled for 
individual conferences with the teacher. First entrance to school is an 
important step in orientation for successful continuity through school. This 
takes time and careful communication between teachers and parents. 

When the pupil moves from the elementary school to the junior high 
school we assume that the counselors and the principals in the junior 
high schools will work with the director of guidance in the development 
of an orientation program. This usually involves visits from the counselors 
to each elementary classroom. The counselor usually takes along with him 
student council members who are “graduates” of the particular elementary 
school to help in answering the children’s questions about the junior high 
school. We have found these pupils extremely valuable in the orientation 
process. Of course, they must be carefully prepared for it and must have a 
counselor or principal with them as they cannot be expected to see all the 
basic issues. The student councils in all of the secondary schools develop 
handbooks which are very valuable in these visits to the elementary schools. 
The teachers in the elementary schools assist in placing or grouping the 
children in the junior high schools by indicating to the counselors those 
who work well together. Thus, each child is assured of being in a class 
with some people he knows. 

In the beginning of the school year the teachers and the student council 
in each junior high school use the handbook, assemblies and tours of the 
building to orient pupils to the setting. 

When a child reaches eighth grade, the process of making his schedule 
for high school forms the core of the orientation. Counselors help him 
understand the test results in his cumulative folder and his teacher’s judg- 
ment of his progress as a guide for his choice of subjects in high school. ‘The 
junior high school counselors visit each room for the purpose of test inter- 
pretation. The senior high school counselors visit each room for the purpose 
of explaining the high school program and distributing the handbooks for 
use by the pupils and their parents. 

Frequently the high school counselors visit parent meetings at the junior 
high school to discuss the high school program. The high school plans a 
PTA program for all parents of incoming ninth graders. The concerns and 
interests of parents in this new aspect of school for their children is 
recognized. Opportunities are provided for them to get information and 
share in the orientation. 

The student council in the high school, which is sponsored by one of 
the guidance counselors, is one key to student orientation. Student groups, 
with the help of a counselor, accept leadership in student orientation to social 
and school citizenship roles for new students. 
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‘The teacher who is made to feel comfortable in a new situation is more 
likely to see the importance of the orientation process for children. One 
could hardly get a full understanding of our orientation process without 
reference to the efforts we make in the orientation of teachers. The local 
education association assigns each new teacher a big brother or sister who 
makes contacts during the summer and tries to help with housing and 
other problems. The program committee plans an informal party for all 
new teachers. During the year the welfare committee furnishes refreshments 
for three or four sessions planned for new teachers by the guidance depart- 
ment, the purpose of which is to encourage them to raise questions they 
might have because they are new and to help them understand guidance 
procedures such as testing and record keeping. 

We consider a workshop organization (monthly sessions on a grade 
level basis) one of our most valuable instruments in articulation. Not only 
does this organization give opportunity for getting acquainted with the cur- 
riculum but it also serves to develop valuable personal contacts and under- 
standing. Each principal accepts the responsibility of orienting new teachers 
and substitute teachers who will work in his building. The handbooks 
developed for teachers and substitutes are useful in this process. Workshop 
groupings that cut across grade level lines might well be examined as a 
practice that will help articulation. 


Chapter Summary 


Both pupils and teachers express concern about the problems which 
arise when children first enter the schools as beginners and when they 
must change from one administrative level of the school system to the 
next. Attempts to help children make satisfactory adjustments and 
subsequent progress at these points will work out best if they are based 
upon sound basic ideas. Some of these have been suggested in Part ‘Two 
of this yearbook. This chapter considers also three basic purposes to 
be served by any orientation program for pupils. These are: (a) main- 
taining a security balance from the old and familiar to the new and 
strange; (b) developing continuity for the child as an individual and 
continuity for the whole group of children; and (c) improving human 
relations in the school through appropriate administrative procedures. 
Each of these purposes is discussed and illustrated as to its meaning 
in practice. 

Finally, detailed examples are provided to indicate possible ap- 
proaches that creative teachers and schools have used as they have tried 
to help students understand and function successfully at a new school 
level. These illustrations are by no means exhaustive, but they do sug- 
gest some ways of applying what is known about human development, 
learning, curriculum and educational objectives. 
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Following is a summary of some of the procedures discussed in this 
chapter: 


With emphasis on adult relations: 


Orientation session with parents 

Individual parent conferences 

Informal contacts of teachers with parents, for example, school visits, 
notes, phone calls 

Discussion of next school level at PTA by counselor or principal or 
teachers 

Letters to parents of beginning school child explaining plans for 
beginning days of school 

Conferences between principals of schools of two levels 

Visit in lower school by principal, counselors (and perhaps teachers) 
from new school 

Assistance to counselors (by teachers at lower level) in placement or 
grouping for next level 

In-service meetings which provide opportunities for teachers at different 
levels in the school to share what they believe and are doing with 
students 

Faculty meetings to work on problems of continuity 

Spring round-up (with Health Department) 

Administrative preparation for the “unexpected” in enrollment, for 
example, new sections, placement. 


With emphasis on student-student and student-adult relations: 


Open house for beginning school child and his parents 

Letter to beginning school child, welcoming and describing what he can 
expect to do first day at school 

Pupil-parent-teacher conferences 

Service of student council in leadership role in orientation of new 
students 

Return of “alumni” of school to elementary or junior high school to 
help students of one level learn about next level 

Discussion by teacher with children of what will be expected of them 
at the new level 

Student orientation tours of building, grounds, and special services of 
the school 

Sonference of counsclors from next level with teachers and children 
at present level 

Interpretation of test scores by junior high school counselor to help 
students understand evidences of aptitudes, strengths and weak- 
nesses as basis for planning schedules at next level 

Help from eighth and ninth grade counselors on schedule making for 
senior high school programs. 
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With emphasis on written materials: 


Kindergarten or first grade brochures 

Handbooks for students describing junior or senior high school environ- 
ment and procedures 

Cumulative records. 


The specific procedures which any school employs in helping its 
pupils become oriented to new school levels will need to be developed 
in relation to the problems and resources in the particular situation. 
Numbers of children, distances to be traveled to school, mobility of the 
population, socioeconomic conditions of the community, and expect- 
ancies of parents, children and teaching personnel are among the many. 
factors which must be dealt with as approaches to the problem are de- 
termined. Before any procedure can be judged appropriate for a particu- 
lar group of people in a particular situation, it should be examined in 
relation to problems of continuity as viewed by the children, their 
parents and teachers. It should be a procedure selected and developed 
through the use of the best resources—people, materials, techniques for 
communication—available in the situation. Furthermore, the success of 
any procedure will depend in large measure upon the understandings 
and beliefs of the individuals who actually put the planned procedure 
into practice. 














CHAPTER 13 


Promoting Steady Progress 
Between Grades and Within Grades 


Wires A CHILD or adolescent moves from one 
school situation to another, he notices differences between the old set- 
ting and the new. If the differences represent improvements from the 
new to the old—more attractive surroundings, more friends, a more 
interesting curriculum—he may welcome the changes and adjust happily 
and quickly to the new situation. If the new situation suffers in com- 
parison with the old—less attractive surroundings, few or no friends, a 
less interesting curriculum—he is apt to have difficulty in adjusting 
either quickly or well to the new school situation. 

Helping school children make steady progress from year to year and 
during each school year is certainly of great importance. Even though 
children’s reports did not mention that fact specifically, it is implied 
in hundreds of comments about teacher behavior, success and lack of 
success with subject matter, relations with other pupils, and several 
other topics. The present chapter discusses ways and means of helping 
boys and girls make steady progress from day to day and year to year. 
The two preceding chapters have concentrated on adjustments pupils 
need to make in moving to a new school community or to a new 
school level. All that has been said in those chapters about helping 
children adjust to teachers and other pupils also applies in the day-to-day 
and year-to-year changes faced by children. This chapter will emphasize 
improved articulation of children’s learning experiences by suggesting: 
(a) plans for grouping children, (b) planning for curriculum and in- 
struction, and (c) promotion policies and practices. 

The research study in Part One reflects various existing practices in 
grouping, instruction and promotion. At times these practices were de- 
scribed as ways of fostering articulation; at other times they were cited 
as a real detriment to achieving desirable continuity in learning. Ex- 
amination of “teacher behavior” and “subject matter” situations indi- 
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cates that the teacher’s role in directing learning experiences and the way 
the subject matter is planned and organized make a big difference in 
pupils’ attitudes toward the total school situation. If this is true, what 
does it mean for teachers as they plan, select and organize learning ex- 
periences? Pupils also indicated that uncertainty of promotion caused 
them worry and anxiety, and retention brought feelings of lack of success 
and of incompetence. Could revisions in promotion policies prevent 
these negative feelings? 

The bases for improving articulation presented in Part ‘Iwo have 
important implications for formulating and implementing grouping, 
instruction and promotion policies. For example, readiness is an im- 
portant consideration in all three of these areas. If continuity in learn- 
ing is an individual, personal matter, each child needs to have an 
opportunity to see new relationships for himself. What he sees is de- 
pendent upon several factors, among which is his readiness for learning. 
Children’s variations in growth patterns, their unique experiential back- 
grounds, and their feelings of security are all integral parts of readiness. 
It would seem important that variations in each of these kinds of 
readiness be considered as children are grouped for learning. Educators 
cannot afford to overestimate or underestimate any one of these factors. 
Forming groups on the basis of equality in one trait results in groups 
divergent in other traits. Grouping of children for learning experiences 
must, therefore, be flexible if allowance is to be made for individual 
variations. Perhaps some of the variations should have priority over 
others when children are grouped. We need to decide whether it is 
better to group together children who are similar in their mental ability 
but different in chronological age and social maturity, or to group to- 
gether children who are similar in chronological age and social maturity 
but differing in mental ability. 

The discussion of child development, learning, objectives and curricu- 
lum in Part Two suggests that variations in readiness of all kinds must 
be given attention in the selection, organization and evaluation of learn- 
ing experiences. These experiences should be paced to the individual 
differences in readiness within and among the learners. It is unrealistic 
to hope for the simultaneous attainment of rigid “minimum essentials” 
by all children in a given class. A fixed curriculum may retard one child 
because he lacks sufficiently high standards of achievement while it may 
cause another child to be under undue pressure because he lacks the 
readiness to succeed. Children sometimes understand this better than 
do their teachers. One high school student put it this way: 


About one of the most difficult periods or times in my school years was 
in the second grade. I had quite a time learning how to read and spell. 
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‘The teacher was always pushing us too fast to learn very much and have it 
stick with us. Anyway that was the way with me. I know that a lot of 
people mature a lot faster in school and they get more out of it before 
the rest of the class does. 


‘The potentialities for any kind of continuity in learning seem rather 
doubtful in a curriculum that has been preplanned by adults to be 
mastered by children block by block. This would not mean, however, 
that the teachers and the school environment are not important in 
helping children see and set their goals. It would seem that large 
problems rather than segments of subject matter would offer learners 
greater opportunities for individual and group participation of a variety 
of kinds on a variety of developmental levels. Solving problems of real 
concern to them requires children to see relatedness among various 
subjects. For example, in a gardening project children would have to 
know how -+to measure to plant seeds at the correct distance apart and 
at the appropriate depth. They would need arithmetic to solve their 
science problems. Skills would have real significance for children as they 
use them in the solution of their problems. Children who want to 
write a letter to an airline to ask for free materials soon realize the im- 
portance of knowing how to spell and write and of knowing an appropri- 
ate form for a business letter. At the same time that problem solving 
activities are fostering children’s intellectual growth, children’s personal 
and social growth can also be fostered. Children can be learning how to 
get along with their peers as they work together; they can be overcoming 
shyness while giving an oral report. 

When educators are faced with the task of deciding who shall or shall 
not be promoted, readiness also becomes an important consideration. 
Although comparisons with other children will be made by parents, 
teachers and children, comparison of each child’s previous record of 
his developmental pattern with his present status should be more useful 
than comparisons with the developmental patterns of other children. 
When promotion is based on the adequacy of each child’s growth, 
promotion then becomes a problem of regrouping for further learning 
rather than a question of a child’s success or failure based on the acqui- 
sition of specific materials. 

The extent to which school organizational and instructional policies 
and practices are based on the generalizations presented in Part Two 
actually does make a difference in promoting pupil progress from year 
to year. Some policies and practices have greater possibilities for help- 
ing relatedness than do others. The remainder of this chapter will 
examine currently existing policies and practices that are used in at- 
tempting to break down interruptions or barriers to progress. It in- 
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cludes a discussion of (a) grouping practices, (b) methods of curricu- 
lum planning, and (c) promotion policies carried on within the frame- 
work of the graded plan as well as policies and practices as they operate 
within ungraded plans such as the “Primary School,” the “Intermediate 
School,” interage groupings, and continuous progress plans. 


Changes in Policies and Practices in a Graded System 


Various attempts to facilitate changes in instruction through changes 
in school organization have appeared and disappeared through the 
years. As a background for current changes in the “graded system” it 
seems appropriate to examine its original purposes. The graded system 
originated as an attempt to achieve homogeneity in classrooms. The 
administrative machinery of this system became well established by the 
post-Civil War period. Courses of study were planned on the basis of 
grades. Textbooks were published in “graded” series. At the end of 
each year, passing of examinations determined whether the gate into 
the next grade swung open or remained closed. 


Practices in Grouping Children 


Eventually educators began to recognize that the “graded system” had 
achieved neither “homogeneity” in the classrooms nor well-articulated 
learning for children. Teaching efforts which were directed toward 
achievement of uniformity of standards suppressed individual differ- 
ences. Slower learners were retained; accelerated learners were not ad- 
vanced rapidly enough. 

Special “plans” for breaking the lock step: Dissatisfaction with the 
lock-step promotion and grading policy of the “graded system” brought 
forth such plans as the “Pueblo Plan” and the “Cambridge Plan” which 
introduced greater flexibility into the scheme of promotion so that chil- 
dren could progress through the course of study at their individual 
speeds. Other plans that were devised to expedite the progress of the 
individual pupil were the “Winnetka Plan” and the “Dalton Plan.” 
The publicity accorded these specialized plans served to call attention 
to the need for breaking the lock step systems, but interest in them 
dwindled as their framers found that no one of them represented a per- 
fect panacea for the ills they were supposed to correct. 

The self-contained classroom: The self-contained classroom unit plan 
of school organization is one logical outgrowth of the “graded system.” 
Within the framework of the graded system many schools today are 
handling problems of grouping, instruction and promotion in ways 
quite different from the earlier conception of homogeneous grouping, 
graded subject matter achievements, and lock step promotions. For 
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example, in many urban or rural, public or private elementary schools 
and some junior and senior high schools, visitors will find pupils of 
similar social maturity grouped together under the extended guidance 
of a single teacher all day or for large blocks of time during a day. 
What is known about aspects of the maturity of these children has been 
considered before they were grouped together in this elementary grade 
or high school class. At the early elementary level these groups of chil- 
dren may remain together through several grades. They may or may not 
have the same teacher for these several grades. Whether it is advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous to have a group of children assigned to the 
same teacher for two or three years depends to a great degree on the 
teacher’s personality and his ability to develop appropriate learning 
experiences with and for children. 

This arrangement of grouping has several advantages in terms of 
fostering better continuity in learning. It offers the teacher opportuni- 
ties for knowing each child well and really becoming aware of his varia- 
tions in readiness. Knowing these children well, he is better able to 
plan learning experiences with and for his group that will promote 
steady progress toward educational objectives. Having this group of 
children all day or for long blocks of time, he is freed to use large prob- 
lems rather than slices of graded material as centers of attention. 
Within this larger group it is possible and usually necessary to form 
smaller groups which will be shifted according to their variations in 
readiness and their similarities in goals. 

Developmental reading groups: Another attempt to break down 
barriers between grades is the grouping of children of several grades 
for developmental reading. In one large city system the children of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades all have developmental reading 
at the same time of day. At this time they shift classes and work 
together in groups according to their common reading problems. 
Similarly the children of the primary grades of a midwestern laboratory 
school are grouped for developmental reading regardless of grade level. 
During the reading period Miss Smith may have children from several 
grades in her reading group. 

Intergrade learning activities: Other schools have established the 
practice of encouraging interaction and interchange on a total school 
basis. The assumption underlying this practice is that children will 
progress through the grades more smoothly and comfortably if they 
have opportunities to work on common problems with children from 
grades above and below them. Here are a few examples of the ways 
older and younger children plan and work together: 
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1. A first grade chart appears on the hall bulletin board: 

Clarisse is bringing a mother rabbit. 

We need a rabbit pen. 

Which fifth grade boys will help us make a pen? 

Sign here: 

2. A chart is taken by a second grade boy and girl to a sixth grade class: 

Today when we came in from recess Jack found drops of water on the 
lid of the terrarium. Will a committee from this room come to our room 
and explain where the water came from? 

Mrs. Williams’ Second Grade 

3. An announcement over the loudspeaker at 9 a.m.: 

Mr. Brown’s sixth grade is ready to share the information gathered on 
the Safety Survey. They will explain the charts which are in the hall and 
demonstrate pedestrian safety measures. You may hear the report at 
recess, at noon or arrange another time with Mr. Brown. 
4+. On a second grade daily news bulletin: 

Surprise today! 

The fourth grade will share their play with us at 2:15. 

Intergrade school clubs: In many other schools this breakdown of 
grade lines has been met in another way. Children have contacts with 
children of other age levels through club activities such as dramatics, 
French, folk dancing, art, puppetry and choir. Children, regardless of 
grade, join the group of their choice. ‘This kind of interaction and inter- 
change with children of other age levels should be beneficial for 
establishing good rapport between children throughout a total school. 
The particular value of this kind of interchange for aiding articulation 
in learning would seem to rest on its potentialities for children to work 
together on common problems that offer individual and group partici- 
pation of a variety of kinds on various developmental levels. 

From these examples of grouping it can be seen that within the 
framework of the “graded system” attempts are being made to break 
down grade barriers by methods of grouping within a class, among 
classes, and in a total school. In most cases, some kind of similarity of 
readiness or goals is used as the basis for determining how children are 
grouped and how long the group remains together. 


Curriculum Planning 


Closely allied to grouping as a means of facilitating progress are 
changes in the way learning experiences are planned, selected, organized 
and evaluated with and for children. 


Curriculum planning across grade lines: In an attempt to assure 
children continuity and breadth of experience total staffs may work 
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out the broad flexible plan of curriculum organization within which 
they agree to function. Many teachers claim that through continuous 
study and discussion of these plans their schools are overcoming prob- 
lems of articulation between grades. Children’s learning experiences are 
influenced not only by what has already happened the previous year 
but also by what might be anticipated for the next year. A large 
county school system may provide time for teachers to make careful 
over-all plans for children’s experiences in reading, arithmetic, science 
and social studies. 

Problem solving that cuts across grade lines and subject areas is not 
confined to the elementary level; it also goes on at the junior high 
school and senior high school levels. ‘To carry on probiem solving of 
this kind, however, it is necessary that children and teachers have long 
blocks of time for work and study. Provision is made for long time 
blocks in many elementary schools and in some junior and senior high 
schools. 

A tenth grade girl recalled her fourth grade experiences in working 
with other children on a study of pioneer life. She evaluated her 
experience as “exciting in a sense that it was something different. We 
learned a lot from the things we did.” 

Curriculum planning with a given group: Attempts to break down 
grade barriers are also being made at the level of planning specific 
learning experiences with and for a given group of children. ‘Teachers 
who recognize differences in readiness and the importance of children’s 
seeing and setting their own goals are guiding them in planning ex- 
periences that are meaningful and significant to them. ‘The forms these 
experiences take are almost limitless. Usually they are organized around 
large ideas or problems in contrast to minute bits of information. ‘The 
problems are comprehensive enough so that all the members of the 
group have an opportunity to participate in a variety of ways on a 
variety of levels. Some children may perform experiments, others may 
draw charts, still others may give reports of information they have 
gleaned from material written on a reading level they can understand. 
What children in Grade 6 learn about the ways animals protect them- 
selves is not confined to the covers of a sixth grade science book. Nor 
is it confined to specific science concepts. Rather it includes skills in 
language arts, critical thinking, the use of resources, and human rela- 
tions that cannot be neatly compartmentalized by grade levels. Children 
are given direct instruction in techniques and methods of work when 
these techniques and methods are needed. 

Both over-all planning and specific planning are important con- 
siderations for schools that are trying to break down grade-to-grade 
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barriers through the medium of the curriculum. Total school planning 
offers greater possibility for a unified curriculum from grade to grade. 
Within the framework of this larger plan it would seem important 
that children select the specific problems that challenge them if they 
are to perceive relationships and if they are to have any kind of 
articulation in their learning experiences from grade to grade. 


Promotion Policies and Practices 


Methods of promotion are another point of attack being used 
within the framework of the “graded system” in attempts to smooth 
out the transition from grade to grade. Many schools are beginning to 
recognize that the question that faces them each June is not, “Shall 
John pass or fail?” but rather, “In which group shall I place John so 
that he can learn most effectively?” Schools that recognize that neither 
promotion nor failure will change a child’s rate of learning are attempt- 
ing to use methods of promoting that are more compatible with con- 
tinuous pupil growth. 

Decisions concerning each child’s progress and placement at the end 
of each school year are made on the basis of a number of considerations. 
One of these considerations is the comparison of a child’s previous 
record of his developmental pattern with his present status. Another 
consideration is the grade placement which will be most likely to help 
foster his further learning. Decisions of this kind go on in schools that 
are working at the problem of breaking down grade barriers through 
methods of grouping and curriculum planning. For example, in a 
school where children are grouped for developmental reading regardless 
of grade it is possible to let John move along with his group and read 
with other children from other grades who share his reading difficulty. 
In places where children have a chance to learn through a variety of 
media rather than one textbook John is likely to be provided with 
opportunities for further learning regardless of the grade level labeled 
on his classroom door. It would seem important and necessary that 
the problem of breaking down grade barriers be attacked through 
grouping, curriculum planning, and promotion practices. ‘To be effective 
means of fostering articulation these efforts cannot be carried on in 
isolation. 


Basis for Judging Suggested Practices 


The foregoing suggestions are by no means a comprehensive coverage 
of possible choices of practices for improving articulation from year to 
year of a child’s school experience as he goes through a graded school 
system. Neither are the various suggestions of equal merit (in general 
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or for a specific school or school system). The suggested procedures 
are simply a sampling of practices that have been tried in various places 
and which need to be evaluated as to their appropriateness for any other 
particular situation. 

Readers may react to these procedures in any one of the following 
ways: “That sounds as if it might work (or not work) in our school.” 
“That would represent too radical a change from our present organiza- 
tion.” “Some of our teachers would be willing to try this, but others 
would not.” “That procedure does not agree with the general educa- 
tional philosophy we hold.” “We could adapt that procedure to fit our 
situation.” “This procedure seems to have some merit. We ought to 
try it out experimentally on a small scale and see how it works. ‘Then if 
it helps to break down grade-to-grade barriers, we could put it into 
general practice.” 


Attempts To Remove Barriers by Eliminating Grade Lines 


The previous section has described efforts to break down barriers 
within the framework of the graded system. Another approach to the 
problem of grade barriers is the elimination of grade lines by establish- 
ing ungraded plans such as the “Primary School,” the “Intermediate ° 
School,” interage groupings, and continuous progress plans. These un- 
graded plans are a result of discontent with the “graded system” as a 
means of relating the principles developed in Part Two to school 
practice. Goodlad points out three major twentieth century movements 
which have contributed to development of ungraded plans: (a) the 
observation and experimentation of the Child Study Movement which 
revealed wide differences of growth and learning within and among 
children; (b) studies of the effects of nonpromotion which pointed 
to the negative effects of failure and the problems of the slow and 
rapid learners; (c) studies in the field of curriculum which indicated 
the need of relating instruction to what is known about children, 
content and the learning process.’ 

It is obvious that the framework of the original “graded system” 
described earlier would make it difficult for teachers to take into account 
the findings of these studies. There is a growing belief that the solution 
to this problem means adjusting the framework of the school to fit the 
needs of children. To alleviate the discrepancy between the findings 
of the Child Study Movement, studies of the effects of nonpromotion, 
and studies in the field of curriculum and school practice, some edu- 
cators have tried to break down grade lines by replacing several grades 


*John I. Goodlad. “Ungrading the Elementary Grades.” NEA Journal 44: 170; 
March 1955. 
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by divisions. “In 1948, 17 percent of 1598 city school systems included 
in a survey reported one or more schools in each system in which 
pupils were classified by divisions rather than grades.” * 


What Is an “Ungraded Plan’? 

At the outset, it seems appropriate to state what an “ungraded plan” 
is not, and some of the things which it does not pretend to do. First, it 
is not a method of teaching. Second, it does not include procedures of 
instruction that are a departure from those long used by good teachers. 
Third, it does not solve the problems of teachers who have limited 
conceptions of child growth and learning and who are determined to 
teach each child the same material in the same way. It is an adminis- 
trative tool whereby a child is not asked to repeat a grade, but is given 
an opportunity to use more time to learn the skills and knowledge 
which he needs without the stigma of “failing a grade.” It is an 
organizational arrangement within an elementary school to permit more 
flexible groupings and to provide longer blocks of time. It may embrace 
the first three traditional grades, the last three traditional grades, or all 
six grades of a six-year program. During any or all of these three periods 
of time, children are grouped without any designation of grade other 
than “Primary School,” “Intermediate School,” or perhaps ‘Miss 
Brown’s Group.” 

At the end of three years beyond kindergarten in the Primary School, 
most children move on to the fourth grade or the Intermediate School. 
Other children stretch out their programs another semester or year. 
Some children whose patterns of growth are faster complete the pro- 
gram in a shorter length of time. Likewise, the Intermediate School 
may embrace the span of three or four years beyond the Primary 
School, depending upon the individual child. Thus, several grades are 
replaced by a single unit of three or four years. Within this longer period 
of time, without the pressure of artificial preconceived grade level 
expectations, some think that it is possible to eliminate many unneces- 
sary gaps and overlaps that fail to recognize each child’s lags and spurts 
in his individual pattern of development. Thereby, opportunities are 
afforded for each child, in the company of children similar in chrono- 
logical age, to move along as smoothly and as rapidly as possible in all 
areas of development and learning. Usually each pupil’s progress is 
recorded by levels of academic achievement. Other aspects of growth 
are also used to measure readiness and progress. 

Systems where pupils are classified by divisions rather than by 
grades are scattered throughout the United States. Surveys reveal that 


*Henry J. Otto. “The Organization of the Educational Program.” Review of 
Educational Research 23: 185; April 1953. p. 185. 
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there are various forms of ungraded plans located in widely scattered 
places where school systems are trying to solve their organization 
problems by the elimination of grade lines.* A complete list of places 
which have used ungraded plans would indicate that dissatisfaction 
with the barriers of grade lines has reached the East, the West, the 
Middle West, the North, and the South. 


A Look at Ungraded Plans in Operation 


Perhaps a brief explanation of the operation of several ungraded plans 
will give a better picture of their potentialities for developing con- 
tinuity in the educative process. 

The Primary School in one large city system: In one large city system 
the Primary School organization has been in operation since 1942, 
when the plan was initiated in one school.‘ Gradually all of the schools 
in the city have established the ungraded plan in their primary grades. 
The Primary School covers the span of a unit of six, seven or eight 
semesters above the kindergarten. As each child leaves kindergarten, he 
becomes a P1, first semester above kindergarten. At the end of the first 
semester, he becomes a P2. In the third semester, he is labeled P3, and 
so on, through P6, P7 or P8, depending on his need to stretch out his 
primary program. 

Careful records are kept of his academic progress and his personal 
and social development. His progress card, which he takes home, gives 
information about his growth and learning. It indicates whether he is 
making progress or needs improvement in personal and social growth as 
well as in growth in learning and skills. ‘The following items of personal 
and social growth are evaluated: 

Healthful Living 
Practices good health habits 
Observes safety rules 

*See: John I. Goodlad. “Ungrading the Elementary Grades.” NEA Journal 44: 
170-71; March 1955. 

John I. Goodlad. “More About the Ungraded Plan.” NEA Journal 44: 295-96; 
May 1955, 

Robert H. Anderson. “The Ungraded Primary School as a Contribution to Im- 
proved School Practices.”” Frontiers of Elementary Education II. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1955. 

Louise E. Kant. The U+~-raded Primary School in Wisconsin. Master's thesis. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin 1955. (Unpublished ) 

‘For discussions of the Milwaukee Primary School, see: 

Florence C. Kelly. “The Primary School in Milwaukee.” Childhood Education 
24: 238; January 1948. 

Florence C. Kelly. “Ungraded Primary Schools Make the Grade in Milwaukee.” 
NEA Journal 40: 645-46; December 1951. 

Emil F. Faith. “Continuous Progress at the Primary Level.” The Phi Delta Kappan 
30: 356-59; May 1949. 
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Personal Development 
Plays well with others 
Respects rights of others 
Observes rules and regulations 
Shows growth in self-control 
Accepts responsibility 

Work Habits and Attitudes 
Follows directions 
Completes work begun 
Works well independently 
Works well with others. 


Behavioral evidence of growth or absence of growth in the areas of 
reading, language, and arithmetic is indicated. Areas in which a child 
shows special interest such as arts and crafts, music, science, social 
studies, stories, poetry, and physical activities are noted. On the back 
of the card is a record of the dates a child advanced from each reading 
level to another. In each child’s cumulative folder is a complete reading 
record of every book he has read and the semester in which he read 
it. The individual reading record sheet lists 12 reading levels: (1) Pre- 
reading or readiness, (2) Experience chart reading, (3) Preprimers, 
(4) Easy Primers, (5) Hard Primers, (6) Easy First Readers, (7) Hard 
First Readers, (8) Easy Second Readers, (9) Hard Second Readers, 
(10) Easy Third Readers, (11) Hard Third Readers, and (12) Inde- 
pendent Reading. The approximate date on which a child advances 
from one reading level to another is noted. 

These individual records, together with other records of academic, 
social, and physical growth, give a picture of what each child’s growth 
is and enables his teacher to select challenging new experiences for 
him and his classmates. 

At the close of each semester the primary teachers and the principal 
have a planning conference to study the problem of regrouping. With 
records of academic progress and social development before them, they 
try to make desirable changes. If it is possible, a group stays with the 
same teacher for a year. Groups are organized so that no child is more 
than one year younger or older than the other children in his room. 
Through careful regrouping, there is a gradual shifting of slow learners 
and accelerated learners so that the length of their programs is stretched 
out or shortened and enriched to meet their particular patterns of 
growth and learning. 

Parents become partners in the Primary School Plan by becoming 
acquainted with its philosophy and operation before their children 
begin the Primary School. Throughout the child’s stay in the Primary 
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School, frequent parent-teacher conferences are arranged so that parents 
will have an understanding of their child’s placement and progress. 
They are prepared for the possibility of their child’s staying in the 
Primary School three, three and one-half, or four years. 

A Continuous Progress Plan in a smaller city: Another city ° initiated 
a continuous progress plan in a pilot school in 1951 and is now using it 
in all the elementary schools of the city. The plan includes kindergarten, 
primary, and intermediate grades. Children may remain in kindergarten 
either two or three years, depending on their rate of progress. Four 
years is the maximum number of years spent in the primary school. 
At the end of three or four years, as the case may be, a child is advanced 
to the intermediate cycle. 

Grouping of children is based on chronological age and intellectual, 
social, and emotional maturity. At any time that it seems feasible a 
child may be shifted to a group where he would be happier and make 
better progress. 

There are no specific progress levels in this plan. The following 
evaluation techniques are used: group mental tests, Binet tests for 
cases in question, reading tests, personality tests, health records, 
anecdotal records indicating success with developmental tasks, teacher- 
pupil records of daily performance, and parent records. There are two 
scheduled parent-teacher conferences per year to discuss each child’s 
progress. Progress reports are also sent home once each year between 
January 15 and February 15. When a child leaves the kindergarten or 
the primary school, parents receive a statement concerning his place- 
ment in primary school or intermediate school. 

Parents are kept informed about the plan. They are given booklets 
and bulletins about its philosophy and operation. Reports at PTA 
meetings and individual conferences are also aids in communicating 
with parents. 

Other plans: In the Continuous Progress Plan in a single school in 
another city,° a group of children live with one teacher for a three year 
period. After one year in kindergarten the children move as a group 
to the primary school where they stay with one teacher for three years. 
At the end of three years they move to another three year unit in an- 
other room with another teacher. 

John J. Brooks reports an experiment with interage groups at the 

* For further discussion of this plan, see: Louise E. Kant. ““The Ungraded Primary 
School in Wisconsin.” op. cit., Chapter VI. 


*Edith Roach Snyder, Ann Galbraith, and Elsie Welch. “We Take a Three-Year 
Lease.” Continuous Learning. Bulletin No. 47. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1951. p. 30-35. 
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intermediate level.’ In this experiment grade designations are used only 
for admission, transfer and graduation purposes. Children are placed 
with groups that seem to offer greatest opportunity for them regardless 
of age or “grade.” According to Brooks, the interage group picks up a 
child where he is and carries him on in a developmental experience in 
line with his own abilities and interests. 


Does the “Ungraded Plan” Solve Problems? 


Do these attempts to break down grade lines fully solve problems of 
continuity? ‘The answer to this question is obviously, “No.” Continuity 
in learning cannot be achieved by mechanically applying an administra- 
tive device. However, schools where grade-to-grade barriers are removed 
do offer teachers opportunities to implement a continuous instructional 
program through which children can progress as normally and as rapidly 
as possible. ‘The ungraded plan does have the potentialities for flexible 
grouping of children with provision for individual variations or differ- 
ences. A longer span of years may provide greater opportunity for 
pacing learning to the readiness of the learners. If individual records of 
all areas of progress are used to guide children in their learning, each 
child can have experiences for which he is ready, and gaps and overlaps 
in his learning can be avoided as much as possible. The slow learner 
and the child whose school attendance has been interrupted by illness, 
moving or vacations are not asked to “repeat.” Instead it is possible to 
offer them experiences which build on their previous experiences. ‘The 
rapid learner is not “skipped” or forced to move along without available 
experiences for which he is ready. The removal of stratified subject 
matter organized around graded materials to be hurdled grade by grade 
frees teachers to use centers of attention such as problems and ideas 
which have valid extensions in understandings and in educational use. 

Schools where grade-to-grade barriers are removed do offer teachers 
opportunities for knowing each child well, living with him over a period 
of time, and helping him work on problems that are of importance to 
him. When these opportunities are used, chances are greater for helping 
each child to perceive continuities and to relate his learnings for 
himself. However, an organizational plan can only make the job of 
relatedness, flexibility and creativity in instruction easier. Whether it 
does or not is another question. Let there be no mistake. There is no 
magic in changing the label on Miss Smith’s door from “First Grade” to 
“Primary School” or the one on Miss Brown’s door from “Fourth 

*John J. Brooks. “Interage Grouping on Trial.” Continuous Learning. Bulletin 


No. 47. Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education International, 
1951. p. 27-29. 
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Grade” to “Intermediate School.” ‘To make any difference in solving 
problems of program continuity and individual differences both Miss 
Smith and Miss Brown must not only possess an understanding of 
educational objectives and of the implications of child development, 
learning and curriculum theory for the way they select, organize, plan 
and evaluate learning experiences with and for boys and girls, but they 
must also translate this understanding into action. Coupled with this 
insight, they must also have an understanding of the ungraded plan 
and its potentialities as an organizational means for living and learning. 
‘Then, if they are creative teachers, they can and will capitalize on the 
opportunities the plan affords. Simply eliminating grade lines is not 
enough. 


Chapter Summary 


The more dramatic transition points in a child’s school life, such as 
moving to the next higher school level or moving to a new school com- 
munity, are apt to be the “big events” for him. At such points in a 
child’s educational career he has many adjustments to make—to new 
friends, new teachers, different types of buildings, different schedules, 
different programs of studies, and dozens of other “new and different” 
factors. The relatively undramatic transitions of day-to-day and term- 
to-term and year-to-year experience are, nevertheless, very important 
too. In particular cases, one of these apparently lesser points of articu- 
lation may be of greater significance to a child than the more obvious 
changes between schools or school levels (elementary, junior high school, 
senior high school). The present chapter stresses the significance of the 
individual child’s readiness for the more frequent, relatively shorter 
steps in his educational progress. 

The role of the teacher and the importance of success or lack of 
success with subject matter are highlighted as of front-rank importance 
in boys’ and girls’ everyday progress in school. Reference is made to 
the basic considerations developed in Part ‘I'wo of this yearbook, 
pointing out the dependence of that progress upon fundamental con- 
cepts in child development, learning, and curriculum, and upon educa- 
tional objectives held by children for themselves and by teachers for 
children. 

Practices which are described in more or less detail are not necessarily 
recommendations of the yearbook committee. They are rather presented 
as procedures which are being tried in various schools to break down 
grade-to-grade barriers and to minimize the too much emphasized 
concept of sharp divisions between successive grades in school. 
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Consideration is given to some methods in current use for dealing 
with problems of grouping children, curriculum planning, and promo- 
tion policies—all within the framewouk of the typical graded school or 
school system. ‘These methods represent changes which have been made 
in organizational and instructional policies within graded schools. 

Finally, in recognition of dissatisfaction existing in many school 
systems with the somewhat artificial grade-line barriers of the graded 
system, some so-called “ungraded” plans of school organization are 
described in more or less detail. Whether these plans are the answers 
to helping children perceive relatedness is difficult to determine and may 
be different from one school system to another. ‘The descriptions of 
these plans are provided in order that the reader may judge for himself 
how well they fit the basic considerations set forth in Part Two and 
how much they contribute toward a solution of the articulation 
problems faced by children as they move along through each grade 
and from grade to grade. 








CHAPTER 14 


Approaching Continuity 
Through Understanding the Learner 


W. GROW IN understanding as our human an- 
tennae (eyes, ears and other sense organs) become more sensitive to 
the human laboratory that surrounds us in our schools. What a child 
or youth says, writes, draws, reads or sings; how he feels about his 
family and his peer group; his concern for size, appearance and physical 
prowess—all these factors determine his recurring patterns of be- 
havior. His recurring patterns of behavior give us in turn a picture of 
the private world of each learner that is a prerequisite to our under- 
standing of him. Thus, the following statement by a seventh grade boy, 
recently transferred to a large junior high school, takes on significance: 


“I am on the small side . . . behind a year . . . barely passing and 
nobody seems to notice much.” 


Our clues can also be positive as indicated by this excerpt from a 
teacher’s conversation with Jane after a high school social studies class: 


Jane: “School is so wonderful that I hate for summer vacation to come 
and this is the first time I have ever felt this way about school.” 

Teacher: ‘““What makes school so much better this year, Jane?” 

Jane: “Guess it is because of several things, like the fun with others . . . 
and I catch on in my subjects better, even geometry. You won’t think I am 
kidding, will you, if I say you are nice and I feel free to talk with you, but 
you already know that.” 


If we are to see through the eyes of school children and youth, that 
is, develop understandings, we need information. The excerpts above 
are bits of evidence that give us a glimpse into the world of children 
and youth as learners in the school environment. 

Some research seems to indicate that teachers and supervisory per- 
sonnel are apt to be oriented either toward the learner or toward a 
program of school studies. If boys and girls are to make the best progress, 
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school personnel need to work out a balance between the two. If the 

, children’s learning in school is to be characterized by a desirable degree 
of continuity, those who have the responsibility for teaching must have 
insight and sensitivity to the learner. Understanding boys and girls, 
their needs and their interests, is also a prerequisite for planning an ap- 
propriate curriculum for them, individually and as a group. 

Thus it follows that if those concerned with the educative process 
understand the boys and girls with whom they work, they will be in a 
position to provide a better articulated school program for them. The 
present chapter is a description of a cooperative study by a group of 
school principals. It is included here because it shows how a group of 
school people can improve their understanding of children and youth 
and at the same time build a better articulated total school program. 
The material which follows is an account written by a member of 
the group that made the study. No other group would conduct a study 
in exactly the same way, but the report has many implications for any 
group of teachers or supervisory personnel who sincerely wish to im- 
prove their own understandings of child growth and development. 

The situation in which the study took place is a rapidly changing 
one. According to the latest census figures, this southern city is the 
fastest growing city in the state and one of the fastest growing cities 
in the United States. The phenomenal population growth of the city 
and its surrounding area is the result of industrial development. The 
industrial wealth of the immediate area has almost doubled in the 
period during and following World War II. The place is no longer 
“the Old South.” Growth and change have been continuous. Not 
only have population statistics changed; equally striking are the changes 
in tradition, social background, values and aspirations of the people. 


The First Year of Study 


The changing situation is represented also by the fact that six years 
ago this study would have affected indirectly 8595 students and 280 
teachers whereas at present it affects 13,882 students and 465 teachers. 
Concomitant adjustments are being made by shifting families, rezon- 
ing of school lines, school construction as a result of a local $4642 mil- 
lion bond issue, influx of school population with a variety of family 
backgrounds and experiences. Briefly this is the setting for our prin- 
cipals’ in-service education project. 


How the Study Started 


This study evolved as a result of several factors. At first a special 
guidance committee, consisting of principals, teachers and supervisors, 
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met to consider use of test results. ‘hese test results had grown out 
of a system-wide testing program conducted during the previous ses- 
sion. The consultant at this meeting was the director of instruction. 

At the first meeting, during much discussion, many hidden questions 
came to the surface, such as: 

“We have achievement tests on students throughout the 68 schools in 
our system—so what?” 

“What is a norm and what is its value?” 

“Does this mean we are comparing the norms of our pupils with the 
norms of pupils in New York, Mobile, Salt Lake City, or just what does it 
mean?” 

“Do we want to do that?” 

“I would question comparing one school with another, one teacher with 
another, or one system with another.” 

“Did we mean to make comparisons?” 

“Then why were all the tests given at the same time and the results all 
compiled in one office?” 

“Achievement tests have a place if used properly but they do not measure 
what we are after in present-day education.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“For example, do our tests measure the pupil’s ability to use a problem 
solving approach or to think creatively? Do our tests show how the learner 
feels about himself in school situations?” 

From these questions and comments one can discern the presence 
of anxiety and concern among members of the group. Implications of 
these questions seemed so deep that immediate agreement was not 
possible. In time the group agreed to list all problems and consider 
the use of test results in relation to them. The group agreed further 
that the problems were of such significance that all principals should 
be given an opportunity to consider them along with this small group. 

An invitation was then given to all principals to attend an exploratory 
meeting. In response, 17 of the 22 principals attended, representing 
every type of school in the system: 

2 elementary-junior-senior high school#® 
2 junior-senior high schools 
1 senior high school 
11 elementary schools 
] junior high school. 


Organizing the Group for Study 
At the beginning of the study or project, the group decided to estab- 
lish some ground rules. Meetings were to be held twice a month for 
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a period of one and one-half hours, with participation on a voluntary 
basis. The group further agreed that the setting for each meeting should 
be conducive to group communication, that is, in a relatively quiet 
place with movable furniture, chalk board, projector, tape recorder and 
any other essential material. Also it was agreed that the group would 
divide into smaller, flexible working subgroups as the need arose. In 
general, seating arrangement was in a circle so as to allow for maximum 
participation by group members. 

A planning committee evolved because there was a feeling that this 
would give our work more consistent direction and continuity. Its 
major responsibility was to bring together the various suggestions and 
concerns of the participants. Members of this planning committee as- 
sisted the chairman of each meeting in planning time, activities and 
procedures. Provision was made to rotate the responsibilities of chair- 
man and recorder; to give continuity to planning, however, the recorder 
for one meeting was chairman of the next meeting. In addition both 
the chairman and recorder of the last meeting became ex-ofhcio mem- 
bers of the planning committee for the following meeting. 


The Emerging Problem 


The study originated, as described above, in a meeting called to 
study test results. At the first meeting of the expanded group, other 
problem areas were brought up. Soon the group had before it this list 
of problem areas: 


Reading Delinquency 

Over-age children Understanding children and youth 
How children learn Professional growth 

Use of test results Drop-outs. 


As the discussion progressed, it became necessary to define a long 
range goal. The group agreed that this long range goal, or purpose, was 
to provide for greater self-realization for children and youth in school 
in terms of their aptitudes, abilities and aspirations. For instance, as 
the group thought in terms of Jong range purpose the members shifted 
their attention from the use of test results to a broader question—a con- 
sideration of why the tests were given in the first place. They recog- 
nized that achievement tests in some degree measure academic achieve- 
ment; but they also began to think of the child with all his hopes, 
feelings and aspirations, and saw the limitations of relying solely (or 
even primarily) on test results. 

At this meeting, the group decided to work on “Understanding 
Children and Youth.” This broad area was delimited later by focusing 
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on the more specific but common concern: “Promotion and Retention 
in Relation to Understanding Children and Youth.” 


Cooperative Research 


For methodology the group agreed upon a problem solving approach. 
As soon as the problem was defined, the members began to raise ques- 
tions or hypotheses. The selection of hypotheses, they discovered, was 
based partly on actual data already available, partly on the beliefs of 
individual members of the principals’ group, partly on reported re- 
search, and partly on ideas developed in the group itself. 


Hypotheses selected: 1. All phases of growth and development are con- 
sidered in promoting and/or retaining children and youth. 

2. We take into account the feelings of the child when promoting 
and/or retaining him. 

3. We take into account the feelings of the parents when promoting 
and/or retaining the child. 

4. If grade standards dominate promotion and retention more students 
will be retained. 

5. There is a direct positive relationship between understanding children 
and promotion. 


Collection and analysis of students’ reactions: Various faculty study 
groups were also working in a manner similar to that being used in 
the principals’ study group. Through cooperation with these faculty 
groups, 620 students throughout the system were polled for their re- 
actions to promotion and/or retention. These excerpts indicate the type 
of material gathered about children’s feelings concerning promotion and 
retention: 


Pupil L.: If I fail I will feel bad and ashamed to be in a room with 
smaller children. 

Pupil D.: I failed in the third grade. The reason I failed was my mother 
moved to the country until we could find another house. My mother and 
father separated and the rent was two months behind. I did not go to school 
in the country because I did not have a birth certificate. When we moved 
back I had been out too many days to pass. My mother had promised me 
a watch if I passed. I felt very bad when I started back to school the next 
year, 

Pupil K.: How would I feel about failure? I would be sad. I would be 
mad. I would run. I would be bad. 


The unstructured data were analyzed in the study group to find the 
common threads of children’s feelings and concerns. These common 
elements seemed to be: 
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Feeling of hate, anger, embarrassment and gloom 

Feeling that they would have done better if passed 

. Feeling that failure caused, them “to lose courage” and “give up” 
. Fear of punishment by parents and not pleasing parents 

. Feeling of resentment for teachers who had retained them 

. Concern for losing friends and classmates. 


Amkwnre 


Analysis of parents’ reactions: A similar analysis of parents’ reactions 
to promotion and retention of their children showed their most fre- 
quently recurring beliefs to be these: 


1. Mastery of subject matter should be the basis for promotion. 
2. If a child attends school regularly, he should be promoted. 


These two statements, taken together, seem to conflict with each 
other. ‘To the parents, however, the apparent contradiction was resolved 
by this line of reasoning: (a) they had seen their children learning 
from birth, so they knew their children could learn; (b) accordingly, 
if the children attended school, they could learn “their subjects”; (c) 
therefore, promotion was in order for children who attended school. 


Further, of the sampling of parents contacted for this study, 24.1% 
believed that school “should promote the slow child who does his 
best” and 12.7% believed that “children’s feelings should be considered” 
when the decision was made as to whether or not they were to be 
promoted. 


Study of statements by teachers and principals: The principals’ study 
group also gathered reactions from teachers and principals, including 
themselves. Since teachers and principals reacted similarly, their state- 
ments were treated together. Their comments about promotion and 
retention covered a wide range of opinion, as shown by these examples: 


Teacher C.: The pupil is so stigmatized by being held back he tends to 
become bored with repetition and he fails to learn well even on second ex- 
posure." 


Teacher I.: 1 believe a child should not be promoted until he has acquired 
certain grade standards. 


Teacher F.: I believe the child should be promoted because there is no 
set time when any specific learning must occur for all children. Failure is 
especially disastrous to the very young child because he is learning his re- 
sponse to living. Evidence shows that the average levels of achievement 
tend to be higher in schools in which the nonpromotion rates are low. Out 


* This statement is supported by research, as reported in: Hollis L. Caswell and 
A. W. Foshay. Education in the Elementary School. New York: American Book 
Company, 1950. John I. Goodlad. “To Promote or Not to Promote?” Childhood 
Education 30: 212-15; January 1954. 
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of a group of repeaters about 20 percent will do better; 40 percent show no 
change; and 40 percent will actually do worse.’ 

Principal M.: Boys and girls have to learn early to “toe the mark.” Social 
promotion causes poor discipline. 

Principal B.: I believe that promotions and failures should be decided on 
the basis of the whole child. Our decision should not rest entirely on 
academic accomplishment but what will result in the greatest good to all- 
around development of the pupil.* 

Principal D.: We would not be getting so many “dumb bunnies” in high 
school if they would hold them in elementary school. If they don’t make the 


standard in their subjects they certainly shouldn’t pass. No one profits by 
getting something for nothing. 


At the beginning of the study, teachers and principals were about 
evenly divided concerning rigid promotion and retention policies based 
on subject matter attainment. As the project continued and as group 
members became more aware of the growth, development and learning 
processes of their students, a change in attitude became apparent. 
Promotion policies also changed in the direction of the attitude change, 
that is, away from rigid application of fixed rules and toward considera- 
tion of each case in terms of the best interests of the particular child. 


Tentative Conclusions and Implications 


The various phases of this study proceeded simultaneously rather 
than sequentially. Opinions of children, parents, teachers and principals 
were checked against research and opinions of educational authorities. 
The opinions and the research literature were also related to the five 
hypotheses set up at the beginning of the study. Some of these tended 
to be validated; others invalidated. At the end of the first year’s study 
project the group agreed on the following conclusions and implications 
for application. 


Tentative conclusions: 1. There is a direct positive relationship between 
our understanding of children and our promotion policy. 


2. If grade standards dominate promotion and retention policies, more 
students will be retained. (Collectively about one-fifth of the statements 
from parents, teachers and principals indicate that grade standards should 
dominate our policy.) 


* This statement is supported by research completed in a graduate course at 
Louisiana State University under direction of Dr. L. L. Fulmer. 


* This statement is supported by research reported in: Henry J. Otto. Elementary 
School Organization and Administration. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1944. 
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3. All phases of growth and development should be considered in promot- 
ing and/or retaining children and youth. 

4. Research seems to indicate that most students do not really profit 
by retention. 

Implications for practice: 1. Principals, teachers and parents should know 
how boys and girls (the learners) feel about school. 


2. Principals and teachers should be instrumental in detecting the needs 
of children and youth and in planning to meet these needs. 


The Second Year of Study 


The principals’ study group resumed its project at the beginning of 
the next school year. Contributing to the group’s enthusiasm was a 
summer conference which had focused on the principal's role in leader- 
ship. 


Selecting a Problem 


In the early fall the group had an exploratory meeting at which time 
the selection of a problem for professional study was paramount. In 
this meeting the chairman asked group members to express their views 
on what might be a good point to begin. One suggestion was that the 
group should continue the previous year’s study of understanding 
children. Another suggestion was that the group might study a particular 
phase of the curriculum; another, that the group might study con- 
tinuity of the total school program from Grades 1 through 12. One 
person suggested that each member of the group might list important 
topics for the year’s study. Additional topics presented were: (a) school 
records as a basis for understanding children; (b) planning for meet- 
ing individual differences in the classroom; and (c) enriching cur- 
riculum to meet individual needs. 

These suggestions were considered as the group selected a common 
problem for the year’s study that might encompass all the concerns 
of its members. After much thought and discussion, the group decided 
to continue its study of “Understanding Children and Youth”; how- 
ever, it planned to work specifically on “Detecting the Needs of Boys 
and Girls and Planning To Meet Those Needs.” This choice grew 
out of one of the implications drawn from the group’s first year of 
study on promotion and retention in relation to understanding children 
and youth. 


Detecting Learners’ Needs 


At the time of this writing, the group has spent four months detect- 
ing needs of the learner. Data have been collected by: 
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. Observations of children as individuals in various situations 
. Home visits 
. Sociometric devices 
. Health checks 
. Projective techniques 
. Various tests (teacher made, pupil made, and standardized) 
7. Children’s creative work 
8. Study of research in the field (research by Louis Raths, Daniel Prescott, 
Ruth Cunningham, and others). 


Mk WYN — 


ON 


Beginning To Plan for Meeting Pupil Needs 


As the group analyzes its data the members are finding that every 
child has health, social, and self needs. Although all children have 
common needs, the group has found through analysis of its observa- 
tions that each individual has his unique method of meeting these 
needs. As a phase of its on-going procedure the group is now moving 
into the next phase of the project, planning for meeting boys’ and 
girls’ needs as we detect these needs. The group hopes that this will 
bring about better learning situations in the schools with the result 
that students will move through school more smoothly, because better 
articulation is fundamental to the optimum development of children 
and youth. 


Evaluating Progress to Date 


At the time of this writing, the principals’ project is still in process. 
Likewise each principal has a professional faculty study group in his 
school that is concerned with “Understanding Children and Youth.” 
Members of the project will probably continue to grow in their under- 
standing of children and youth as long as they are concerned about what 
happens to boys and girls in the educative process; and there will usually 
be implications or inferences for articulation. Because it is impossible 
to give a descriptive account of what the future holds for this prin- 
cipals’ project, it may be well to stop briefly and take an introspective 
look at what has happened to members of this group. Participants in 
any on-going project need to analyze their attitudes and feelings about 
what is happening, to take a look at themselves as individuals and as a 
group. With that purpose in mind, members of this group chose to 
make a tape recording of a discussion of the project. Following is an 
account of the tape as recorded on that occasion: 

Mr. G.: Do you recall when this group first began a year and a half ago? 
The original objective was to use achievement test results and arrive at 
norms for our students. We have moved a long way from that, haven’t we? 
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Of course, it has meant a redirection of our energies as we principals re- 
defined our purpose. Now, we are ready for a discussion of our project, 
“Understanding Children and Youth,” and to see its relationship to articu- 
lation. In other words, how has this cooperative endeavor helped us to pro- 
vide opportunities for boys and girls to move through school more smoothly? 

Mrs. G.: May I begin by saying that a change of attitudes by the persons 
involved, the principals, is a fundamental factor in this matter of articu- 
lation. 

Mr. G.: If the values held by elementary, junior, and senior high school 
principals are compatible, if they value similar things for youngsters in our 
schools, then you feel this is a necessary prerequisite for a better articulated 
program. 

Mr. X.: Well, how did this change in values come about? 

Miss C.: It seems to me that we developed similar values and understand- 
ings as we worked together and especially as we worked on common prob- 
lems. As each person made his contribution toward the solution of common 
concerns we gained respect for each other, arrived at common understand- 
ings of the principles which underlie the various issues. 

Mrs. W.: As you mention principles and understandings that seem to un- 
derlie our attitudes and values, I am reminded of how we became interested 
and shared in the common problem of increased understanding of our boys 
and girls by detecting their needs and planning to meet them. 

Mr. G.: The understanding of fundamental needs of boys and girls seems 
basic to a well-articulated school program, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Y.: You mentioned needs, Mr. G. What about needs? Let’s pursue 
that point. 

Mrs. H.: In the elementary school we found that students not only had 
academic needs, but they had certain emctional needs: affection, belong- 
ing and adequacy. As an elementary principal I observed that as we worked 
with high school and junior high school principals we found that they also 
saw these same needs manifested by their students. 


Mr. P.: Some needs were indicated in the reactions gathered from children 
with reference to promotion and retention. They definitely expressed certain 
strong feelings about being retained. 

Mrs. B.: Yes, Mr. P., evidences from our study also indicate that children 
had strong feelings about separating themselves from their friends as a re- 
sult of failing in school. I recall they made such statements as: “If I fail 
I will feel bad and ashamed to be in the room with small children.” Another 
said, “I will be ashamed to face my friends who have gone on to the next 
grade.” 

Mrs. K.: In a similar vein we noticed that one youngster in our school 
said, “When I failed in the tenth grade, I was hurt. Although I did learn 
more the next year I became bored at times and I surely did miss my friends, 
too.” 
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Miss C.: ‘That is true, Mrs. K., but our study also revealed that our stu- 
dents were concerned about parental aspiration. Many of them naturally 
wanted to be loved and accepted by their parents so they wanted to pass in 
order to give their parents this satisfying experience. 


Mrs. G.: That causes me to think of another facet of our study. The last 
three comments have been based on findings taken from faculty study groups 
that grew out of this principals’ project. I was in a faculty group the other 
day in which members had much sociometric information on their young- 
sters. ‘he teachers also had studied the feelings of the youngsters who were 
isolated and how new youngsters felt about being in the school. Do we have 
any other experiences from our faculty study groups that were used in our 
principals’ project? 

Miss C.: Christine, an interesting fifth grade girl, is a case in point. As a 
result of objective data obtained from anecdotal observations in various 
situations, three different sociograms, and her feelings as revealed in projec- 
tive techniques, we found that she was neither in nor out with her peers, 
although she was accepted by adults in the school system. This was quite 
revealing to us because she has good academic training plus leadership 
ability. 

Mr. G.: In other words, she was adequate but since she was neither ac- 
cepted nor rejected this influenced her feelings about school. 


Mr. P.E.: You mentioned adequacy. It seems to me that much of our 
data points toward the importance of feeling adequate—adequate at all 
grade levels. For first graders, for seventh, for eleventh graders to feel ade- 
quate has implications for articulation. As principals understand the im- 
portance of feeling adequate then it follows they must make provision in 
school activities for children to achieve, to feel successful, to gain recogni- 
tion, and thus feel adequate about themselves. 

Mrs. B.: Before we leave this consideration of needs, I would like to point 
out that our study revealed that children in our school had many physical 
needs. Our evidence shows that poor physical health played a part in pre- 
venting some children from attending school regularly while others could 
not achieve because they had certain physical defects. Each of these factors 
has a direct bearing on the learner’s progress in school. Also as a direct 
result of our study we came to realize that most forms of learning cannot 
take place until children are ready in general physical development and in 
interest and willingness to learn. This knowledge contributed greatly to 
our being able to help students meet academic needs. 

Mr. G.: We are saying, aren’t we, that one avenue for understanding our 
boys and girls is to look at the common needs they have from kindergarten 
through senior high school? Specifically we have information pertaining to 
acceptance and adequacy needs. Louis Raths has mentioned these in his 
“An Application to Education of the Needs Theory.” We also have objective 
data to support the hypothesis: Children will move through school more 
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smoothly when certain physical needs (health factors and nutrition) are 
met. 

Mr. P.: Yes, that is true, because we had facts from the recorded objec- 
tive data on boys and girls that support your statement. 

Mrs. B.: I think that has been one of the most significant outcomes of 
our study thus far. As we began to realize the great importance of record- 
ing objective information concerning the individual (from which we and 
the teachers could intelligently diagnose children’s needs), these records 
have been made a part of our permanent cumulative records. We now trans- 
mit these records from grade to grade, from teacher to teacher, and from 
unit to unit in our school system. As a result of this recorded information, 
teachers receiving the record are able to use the information in developing 
insight and understanding regarding the child. 


Mr. P.E.: Basic understandings of the growth and development of children 
and youth are also needed on the part of the principal and teacher who re- 
ceive these records of children who move from teacher to teacher or from 
school to school. 

Mrs. W.: This suggests a need for understanding of all students in our 
schools by all those who are guiding them in the learning process. Under- 
standing of students is something that we shall continue to need as long as 
we have the jobs that we have. New research in this area confronts us daily. 

Mr. P.E.: How true and how important. 


Mr. X.: In other words, you mean, Mr. P.E., that unless the new teacher 
who receives the recorded information about a child has the needed under- 
standing and perception it will be less beneficial. 

Mr. G.: So it is good that we not only have a principals’ in-service project 
of this type but that we have faculty groups that are working in a similar 
manner toward knowing more about boys and girls. As the leaders and co- 
leaders of these faculty groups come together each month and work on prob- 
lems of leadership in this area of understanding children, there is a further 
meeting of the minds; therefore, when the youngster moves from one school 
to another he should not have the problem of adjustment that he ordinarily 
would have. 

Mr. P.: All of us who are concerned with teaching are becoming more 
proficient in recognizing children’s needs. As we, the principals and teachers, 
discover the needs of boys and girls in our own schools, we are making 
adjustments in the school curriculum accordingly. 

Mrs. ].: So far we have focused on common needs as a channel for un- 
derstanding children and youth. There are some other concepts that seem 
significant. Although I know we shall not have time to develop them in 
this discussion, we could at least mention a few of them here, for example, 
the concept of individual differences. 

Mrs. H.: You mean, each person is a “custom-made job”? 

Mr. G.: Mrs. H., we have research to substantiate the platitude that each 
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person is a “custom-made job.” Through the unique way the male and 
female chromosomes unite, there results only one of a kind, except in the 
case of identical twins. Even there, environment makes a difference. Our 
observations and the use of the Wetzel Grid Graph tend to confirm Mrs. 
H.’s statement on the uniqueness of the individual, doesn’t it? Analysis of 
children’s reactions to school situations and the use of projective techniques 
revealed the individuality of feelings. For example, feelings of regret and 
other emotions were manifested in a unique manner. 

Mrs. G.: I hope it is appropriate for me to say at this time that as we 
obtained data on how children felt about themselves in school achievement 
and social acceptance peer situations, we began to gain insight into the 
private world of the youngster. His feelings about himself, his teacher, his 
school, and the world in which he lives (his self-concept) have inferences 
for articulation. Of course, this is contingent upon whether we believe the 
learner himself is the key figure in this matter of moving through school 
smoothly. 

(Up to this point the tape recording revealed that each person was speak- 
ing immediately following the other. At this time there was a pause— 
silence—for a brief period.) 

Mrs. W.: May I interrupt your train of thinking and break the silence 
(not that that is bad) by saying this leads us to see the place of our study 
in terms of purpose. 

Mrs. J.: That was mentioned earlier, Miss C., I believe. 

Miss C.: I shall probably say it a different way this time but essentially 
we believe in the fullest development of cach boy and girl in terms of 
talents, abilities, and dreams or aspirations as long as these are in keeping 
with our democratic way of life. 


Mr. G.: Let me try to devclop that. Let’s see if I can pull the needs theory 
together. Mr. P. mentioned the physical necessity of youngsters’ being in 
school; Mrs. B. called our attention to the fact that after the youngster is in 
school there are certain physical and health factors that we must consider, 
such as his eyesight, hearing, his food, and the physical set-up of the class- 
room and the school. In addition to physical factors there are other uni- 
versal emotional needs: a feeling of security which is nourished by love and 
a feeling of belonging which is nourished by being accepted. If these two 
fundamental needs are met, the learner is more likely to achieve in terms 
of his potential. As he achieves and gets recognition for his successes, he 
will be more adequate and he will feel more adequate. This will cause him 
to feel more positive about himself, the school, the community and the 
world in which he lives. As Miss C. said in the beginning of this discussion, 
he is likely to attain better self-realization. As Maslow has said in his writing, 
he becomes a more self-actualized youngster in terms of his individual 
abilities, aptitudes and aspirations. 
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Outcomes and Implications 

The principals’ group has not yet completed its study but has evi- 
dence that several changes have been taking place in the attitudes of 
its members: 

1. There is more of a “meeting of the minds” of elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school principals in terms of human values and 
their relationship to educational objectives. 

2. There is increased realization that continuity of learning is within 
the learner. He, the learner, provides his own unique meaning, interpreta- 
tion, internalization and organization of his learning experience. Principals 
and teachers merely facilitate that process. 

3. Continuity in learning is contingent on how the learner feels about 
himself and the learning situation. 

4. Detecting the varying needs of individuals and the common needs of 
all is a prerequisite to making plans for meeting these needs in school 
situations. 

5. We need understanding of the individual patterns of growth, develop- 
ment and learning if we are to provide the kinds of activities and experiences 
that will help the learner move through school more smoothly. 


Chapter Summary 


In a rapidly growing, rapidly changing industrial community, a group 
of elementary and secondary school principals joined in a cooperative 
study of children and youth. ‘This chapter has told the story of their 
study for all of one year and part of the next. 

Beginning with attention focused on use of test results, the group 
progressed through consideration of various related topics and finally 
decided to devote itself during the first year to a study of promotion 
and retention in relation to understanding children and youth. First, 
group members set up some working hypotheses. Then, cooperating 
with faculty study groups in the individual schools, they gathered data 
from children, parents, teachers and principals as to their reactions to 
promotion and retention practices. These unstructured data were ana- 
lyzed for predominating threads of emphasis, which were checked 
against available research data and opinions of authorities in educa- 
tion and psychology. Findings were also related to the original working 
hypotheses. At the end of the first year of study, some tentative con- 
clusions were drawn. These conclusions indicated some shift in view- 
point away from reliance on rigid rules and standards for promotion 
and retention and toward careful study of each case in relation to the 
total situation and the best interests of the individual child. 

Two final implications for practice were: (a) principals, teachers and 
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parents should know how boys and girls (the learners) feel about 
school; and (b) principals and teachers should be instrumental in 
detecting the needs of children and youth and in planning to meet 
those needs. 

For the second year, the principals’ group (and faculty groups in 
the individual schools) decided to center attention upon: “Detecting 
the Needs of Boys and Girls and Planning ‘To Meet Those Needs.” 
This was obviously a direct outgrowth of the implications drawn from 
the first year’s study. Again the group proceeded to gather information. 
Their sources were observations of individual children, home visits, 
sociometric devices, health checks, projective techniques, a variety of 
tests, children’s creative work, and research in the field. 

The report which makes up most of this chapter ends with a report 
of an evaluative group discussion held in January of the second year of 
study. The principals in the study group agreed that: (a) their study 
of children and youth had resulted in a “meeting of minds” of elemen- 
tary, junior high school, and senior high school principals; (b) each 
learner has his own unique pattern of achieving continuity in learning 
which can be improved by proper help from principals and teachers; 
(c) continuity in learning depends on the learner’s feelings about him- 
self and the learning situation; (d) to plan adequately for meeting 
learners’ needs, teachers and principals need first to detect what those 
needs are, for individuals and for all learners; and (ce) school personnel 
need understanding of human growth, development and learning if 
they are to provide for learners the kinds of experiences which will help 
children move through school with the highest quality of steady 
progress. 











CHAPTER 15 


Approaching Continuity 
Through Instructional Materials 


= MECHANIC or the carpenter has his tools, the 
farmer, his implements; the cook, his utensils; the surgeon or musician, 
his instruments. Most workers need some sort of “tools of the trade.” 
Teachers and students, young or old, are no exception. Learning in or 
out of school is, of course, possible without tools; but it is often greatly 
helped by the presence of the right instructional materials or equip- 
ment at the right time. Providing the materials that each learner needs 
at each stage of his educational development is a responsibility of 
schools, for it has much to do with promoting his continuous educa- 
tional progress. 

Situations revolving around subject matter considerations rank third 
in frequency of mention by students as being helps or hindrances to 
their progress through school (Graph I, Chapter 2). Subject matter 
is closely associated with instructional materials and usually implies the 
use of materials or equipment. In Graph XII in Chapter 4 we note that 
50.7% of the responses of students were in the nature of positive reac- 
tions to subject matter, while 49.3% represented negative reactions. 
In other words, about half of the pupils who told of subject matter 
centered situations indicated that these situations had been a hin- 
drance to well-articulated learning. The chances are that difficulty with 
materials and a lack of proper materials were two of the chief causes 
of these difficulties with subject matter. 

The selection and use of instructional materials so that each pupil 
has the material he needs in every learning situation is a problem of all 
schools and of all teachers. Proper selection and effective use of mate- 
rials contribute greatly to continuity of learning for boys and girls. 
This chapter discusses some factors related to selection and use of 
materials as aids to continuity in learning. 

Many writers emphasize the need for an abundance and variety of 
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teaching-learning materials. It is conceivable that the requirement of 
“abundance and variety” could be met and still not assure that every 
learner in a given situation would have the exact material that he needed 
to achieve his purpose. This concept of abundance and variety fosters 
the notion that materials should be collected in abundance and that 
the more material that is available, the greater is the likelihood that 
every learner will have the proper material. This does not assure, 
however, that.the material needed for every learning situation will be 
available. We must recognize that we need to know: what it is that 
we expect the individual to learn; what the abilities, needs and interests 
of the learner are; and the skill of the teacher in using the material. 
Continuity of learning is improved when the learner has the materials 
he needs to experience success in his learning tasks. 


An Analogy on the Use of Tools 


A small area in one of the Southern states was once a great vegetable 
producing district. When vegetable production was no longer a profit- 
able venture, many of the farmers turned to cattle raising. ‘They used 
their farm land to raise feed for the cattle. One of the crops raised was 
sorghum, which was cut and stored in a silo for winter feeding. The 
most economical and practical kind of silo for these farmers was the 
trench silo (a trench or hole dug in the ground). 

The County Road Department made availahle to the farmers a 
dragline and a bulldozer for digging the trench silos. Some of the 
farmers had tractors and others had mule-drawn equipment which 
could be used to do the task. The farmers who knew how to operate 
the dragline used this piece of equipment for digging the silo. Some 
could not operate the dragline but could use the bulldozer. Others 
could not operate either of these but could operate a tractor and tractor- 
drawn equipment to do the job. Still others could not operate any of 
the machines and so used mule-drawn equipment. Some did the job 
more quickly and economically than others, but most of them, using 
the tools they knew how to use and knew would do the job, experienced 
success and satisfaction in digging silos. Several parallels may be drawn 
between this instance of digging trench silos and the selection and use 
of instructional materials. 


Abundance cnd Variety Not Enough 


Let us suppose that the most effective tools and equipment were 
not available to all the farmers, even though a wide variety of other 
tools and equipment was present in abundance on each farm. The 
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abundance and variety of tools and equipment available would not 
then insure that the proper materials were available to do the specific 
job at hand efficiently. Without the equipment necessary to do the 
job well, the farmers would not have been able to handle most 
profitably the crops usually stored in the trench silos. This in turn 
might have meant failure at cattle raising. 

Many times schools secure a variety of materials before school begins 
or before the teachers who are to make use of them know what they 
are going to use them for or which ones the learners can use with 
success. ‘his is not to say that no materials should be secured before 
the opening of school. Certainly there are many materials that a teacher 
would use during the school year regardless of the range of differences 
among his pupils. For instance, a gardener does not wait until the 
weeds come up to decide that he needs a hoe. Likewise, the school 
knows that certain materials will be needed and they should be 
procured so that they will be available at the time they are needed. 


Different Tools for Different Workers 


Then let us suppose that all the farmers had been forced to use the 
dragline or the bulldozer to dig the trench silos. ‘Those who were able 
to operate these machines would have experienced success and satis- 
faction in doing the job. Others, because of their intelligence or aptitude 
in the use of machines, might have succeeded in digging a hole in the 
ground, however irregular and ill-shaped it might have been. With 
practice and an adequate amount of instruction and guidance, these 
farmers might have become successful operators. Still others would 
have experienced frustration and failure. With repeated failure they 
may have lapsed into inactivity, contributing nothing to the project at 
hand. 

When all children in a class or grade are given the same book or 
material with which to work, they often show results similar to those 
described above. Some will experience success easily; others will even- 
tually succeed with expert guidance and instruction; and still others 
will fail miserably. With repeated failure, these pupils will become 
discouraged, disinterested, and convinced that they are failures. ‘They 
are likely to become trouble makers, contributing nothing to their own 
development or to the development of the group. Continuity in learning 
is blocked and satisfactory articulation is made impossible under these 
conditions. 


Skill in Use of Tools a Developmental Process 


These farmers were not permanently limited to the use of the same 
equipment every time they dug a trench silo. Some of them might move 
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from the use of the most elementary types of manually operated tools 
to the use of the most complicated and efficient piece of machinery. 
To do this they must be motivated to increase their proficiency in the 
use of machinery, they must be provided with the instruction and 
guidance needed, and they must be provided with experiences which 
permit the development of the skill necessary to operate the more 
complicated machinery successfully. At any given time, each man 
should use the tools that are available and will do the job; but he will 
experience most satisfaction and success if he learns to use proficiently 
more and more efficient equipment. 

Similarly, children should be helped continually to improve their 
competence in the use of learning materials if learning is to be char- 
acterized by a desirable degree of continuity from level to level. They 
should move from the use of more elementary to more difficult mate- 
rials which bring them greater and greater satisfaction and success. The 
material that a pupil can use cannot always be determined by the 
grade or class in which he is enrolled. Children do not progress in 
ability to use material of increasing difficulty in terms of sudden 
changes at the end of a semester or school year. Their growth in the 
use of materials should progress steadily. ‘They should not be forced 
to wait until the end of the semester or until they reach a higher grade 
in school before being allowed to use materials which they are capable 
of using and which will contribute to better continuity of their learning. 

These simple illustrations emphasize the importance of intelligent 
selection and use of materials. The picture has been oversimplified; but 
the farming situation has implications and problems which parallel 
the use of instructional materials in school. The tools and machinery 
that each farmer used were best selected after determining what job 
was to be done, what tools were available, and which tools each farmer 
was most capable of using to complete the particular job. The tools 
available did not dictate the task to, be done; rather the task to be 
done and the abilities of the farmers to operate various pieces of 
machinery dictated the tools to be used. Instructional materials used 
in school should not dictate the learning tasks to be done; rather the 
purposes of education and the present abilities of the learners should 
suggest the instructional materials to be used. If that is done, continuity 
of school learning will be facilitated. 


Materials Adapted to Individual Differences 


It is well known that children in any one school class or grade vary 
widely in ability, interest and background for a given learning experi- 
ence or activity. The range of abilities, interests and background within 
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any one grade level is greater than the differences between averages of 
adjacent grades. 

The importance of basing the children’s learning experiences on a 
knowledge and understanding of how individuals grow and develop has 
been emphasized in Chapters 7, 8 and 9. This is so basic that it must 
be considered whether we are talking about growth and development, 
learning, educational objectives, or curriculum development. In Chapter 
8, for example, this principle is stated: “The levels of attainment of 
objectives for each student should be, qualitatively and quantitatively, 
those which are appropriate to each student, not those assumed to be 
appropriate for a mythical ‘average child.’” ' Continuity of learning 
experiences cannot be attained for groups except as continuity is 
experienced by the individuals in the group. 

We need to accept individual differences as being natural rather 
than something odd. Differences are good, desirable and wholesome. 
They create harmony and beauty in the world and make life interesting. 
Society pays a big premium for differences. A quartet would lose its 
richness of tone if all its members sang alto, or an orchestra if everv- 
body played the same instrument. ‘The world would not honor a person 
as a great athlete who could run a mile in less than four minutes if 
nearly everybody could run that fast. No artist has ever created a 
masterpiece using just one color and shade of paint. Automobile manu- 
facturers spend millions of dollars each year to design a car that is 
different. Indeed, this would be a drab world if everybody looked alike, 
if we all had the same interests and abilities, if no one excelled in 
engineering or art or music. 


Fitting Printed Materials to Individual Needs and Abilities 


The way instructional materials in a school are used is one of the 
best evidences of whether differences are really considered. When 
every pupil in a grade or class uses exactly the same textbooks and other 
materials, individual differences are probably not receiving the attention 
they deserve. If we are to have well-articulated experiences for all 
children in school, it is high time that schools and teachers give more 
than lip service to this important problem. Until this is done we cannot 
possibly have the maximum in smooth progression from one grade level 
to the next. Many people still think, in spite of all that has been said 
and written and done about individual differences, that if a certain set 
of content were prescribed for each grade, all children could cover 
all of it. Obviously, differences among children will not permit this. 


* Chapter 8, p. 122. 
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Many teachers do select printed materials for children and youth in 
accordance with their needs and abilities. What is needed, however, is 
a genuine acceptance of differences by all school people. 

Another practice with respect to materials that indicates lack of con- 
sideration of individual differences, and which makes articulation diff- 
cult, is the statement found in some courses of study and regulations 
in individual schools to the effect that children may use any material 
in school which is below their grade level but may never use materials 
which “belong” to a higher grade level. ‘The idea seems to be that we 
are going to pay attention to individual differences this year, but next 
year the child is going to revert to being strictly a uniform product. 
If, in the sixth grade, the child reads seventh grade material with ease, 
certainly when he gets to the seventh grade he is going to be able to read 
something other than the book he read when he was in the sixth grade. 
This is true in any area: reading, social studies, arithmetic or science. 
Continuity of learning experience is aided when pupils who are ready 
for more difficult materials are permitted to work with them. 


Selecting and Purchasing Printed Materials 


Do teachers really consider differences when they select material for 
their pupils? Do they consider the problems of articulation and how 
the choice of materials may help or hinder smooth progression for 
pupils as they move through the school program? What happens when 
elementary school teachers order such materials as children’s weekly 
newspapers? Practices vary but the general pattern is that the third grade 
teacher orders enough copies on the third grade level for each of her 
pupils; the fourth grade teacher orders enough copies on the fourth 
grade level for each of her pupils, and so on. This is a common practice 
in spite of the fact that the teachers know that all of their children do 
not read on the same level. What happens when materials are selected 
for a unit in social studies in the junior high school or high school? 
Do all children in the class have the same material? If so, then we may 
be sure that individual differences are not receiving the attention they 
deserve. These are evidences that we have not internalized the concept 
of individual differences, that we have not accepted it to the extent 
that it has become so much a part of us that it changes our behavior 
with respect to the selection and use of instructional materials. 

It is disturbing to consider that schools are not always “out front” 
in providing for individual differences. For many years publishers have 
recognized that material written on a particular reading level may be 
used profitably at many different grade levels when children with 
varying reading abilities are engaged in purposeful activities. For this 
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reason they have attempted to publish material which is not marked 
strictly for third grade or tenth grade. Publishers, however, are in 
business for profit and they must please the customer. The insistence 
on the part of some teachers that materials shall be marked as to grade 
level has delayed the benefits that could result from the use of materials 
not so specifically marked. 


Ungraded Nature of Some Materials 


Actually, grade levels cannot be strictly assigned to many instructional 
materials. While some published materials are used at one grade level 
more often than they are used at other grade levels, this does not mean 
necessarily that they could not or should not be used at other grade 
levels. But what about other materials? For example: Can we label air, 
or water, or heat as belonging to any particular grade? Can we so label 
vinegar, or soda, or matches and candles? What about a test tube, or 
an opaque projector, or an abacus? All these are instructional materials 
too and they can be used at any grade level where they are appropriate 
aids to learning. 

Certain concepts and procedures in arithmetic are normally intro- 
duced at specific grade levels in the elementary school. For instance, 
long division is usually introduced at the fourth or fifth grade level. 
Percentage comes later, usually in the sixth grade or in junior high 
school. Some children are ready and capable of going beyond the 
arithmetic work prescribed for their grade. ‘lo fail to give a pupil the 
opportunity of working at the level of his capability and interest may 
cause him to become complacent about his work and to form poor 
habits of study. This would tend to create, rather than prevent, a 
problem of articulation. If a pupil can do problems in percentage while 
he is in the sixth grade, that will not limit what he is able to do in 
mathematics in the seventh grade. 


Parents and Graded Materials 


Schools have not helped parents as much as they should in under- 
standing why it is desirable and necessary for different children in the 
same grade to use different books or other materials. Some parents are 
disturbed when they discover that their children are using one book 
while other children in the same group are using another. For this 
reason many schools have used “differences” as a topic for discussion 
with parent groups. They have found that parents do understand the 
fact of differences once they have studied its basis and will then accept 
and support the use of varied materials with their children. 
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What Materials Are Available? 


Materials come from many sources. A great deal of planning and 
work is necessary to make materials available to boys and girls in their 
classrooms. Teachers who want to make continuity of learning possible 
for their pupils are constantly searching for materials that will assist in 
this. For a teacher to secure needed materials requires the cooperative 
effort of administrators and supervisors as well as teachers and pupils. 
If we are to have a well-articulated instructional program, teachers 
must know what materials are available, where they are located, and 
how they may be obtained quickly and easily. 


In the Individual School 


Continuity of learning is more likely to occur in situations where 
teachers share materials and where steps are taken to acquaint the whole 
faculty with the materials that are in the school. When teachers do 
not know what is available in their own schools, boys and girls are being 
denied opportunities for the learning experiences these materials could 
help make available to them. This situation frequently exists in schools 
where there is no central library or materials center for storing supplies 
and other materials so that they are available when needed. Sometimes 
there needs to be, however, a change of attitude on the part of class- 
room teachers with respect to their use of materials. Some teachers 
assume an attitude of ownership of any material that is brought into, 
or developed, in their classrooms. ‘They may guard it jealously and 
refuse to share it with other teachers. Capable supervisory leadership 
can and should correct such situations. 

An elementary school supervisor, working recently with a large 
elementary school faculty to secure adequate reading materials at all 
levels in Grades 1-6, found that an attitude of private ownership 
was prevalent among the teachers. Over a period of time he was 
able to change this attitude somewhat and the teachers agreed to 
gather resource materials from every classroom and to store them in 
a central place. Shelves were emptied, locked closets were opened and 
cleaned out, closed storage spaces were cleared, filing cabinets and boxes 
were emptied, and desk drawers gave up their burden of hidden mate- 
rials. Everyone was surprised to find that the school owned hundreds 
of books, many of which the children then in school had never seen 
before. 

The reading level of the books which were brought in from the 
various rooms ranged from preprimer to high school. Many of these 
materials contained stories that the children had never read or heard. 
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Social studies, arithmetic, English, and literature books appeared by 
the score. Reference books, including encyclopedias, some complete and 
some partial, were brought in; more than a hundred flat pictures, neatly 
mounted and filed in folders, made their appearance. Other kinds of 
instructional materials, such as maps, filmstrips and records, were found. 
Of course, a great deal of material which should have been discarded 
years before was uncovered. 

The teachers were enthusiastic about the results. They worked out 
a system of checking out materials, using them and returning them to 
the materials center for others to use. They reported that they now had 
more material available on different levels of difficulty than they had 
ever had before. 

Continuity of learning is enhanced when instructional materials are 
available at the time they are needed. For instance, a film on “Life 
along the Congo River” loses much of its value as an aid to learning 
if it is procured a month after the project on the Congo is completed 
and while the class is engaged in a study of “Cattle Raising in Argen- 
tina.” Many times such materials are in the school but are not used 
at the right time because of lack of information. 

An inventory of materials and equipment is especially beneficial to 
new teachers coming into a school. Many teachers, through years of 
teaching, have lacked materials which were in the school but were 
unknown or unavailable to the prospective users. 

Eye and Lane? report statements from three teachers who had such 
experiences. One was a biology teacher who taught for a year in a 
school before he learned that there was a greenhouse on the roof of 
the building. The principal said he assumed that the teacher knew about 
it. Another was an English teacher who heard that there was an album 
of records suitable for use in her senior English class. She could never 
find it, but in searching for it, found other transcriptions suitable for 
use in other classes. If she had been provided with a list of materials 
that were available, her work would have been much easier and 
pleasanter. The third was an agriculture teacher who ordered a seed 
display and a chart showing the common weeds. After these arrived, he 
found the same display and chart above the tool cabinet in the farm 
shop. With these he found other displays which he could have used 
earlier in the year. Such practices, which are all too common, represent 
a waste of money which public schools can ill afford. Worst of all, 
they represent wasted opportunities for boys and girls. Most schools 
have a supply room where materials are stored. In some instances, be- 


* Adapted from The New Teacher Comes to School, by Glenn G. Eye and Willard 
R. Lane. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
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cause of increased enrollment, these rooms have been converted into 
classrooms, leaving the school without sufficient storage space. In such 
cases materials are sometimes scattered about the school in closets, the 
janitor’s supply room, or the principal’s office. ‘This lessens or eliminates 
the efficiency of these areas so that they cannot serve the function for 
which they were constructed; and it renders unlikely the probability 
that materials stored there will be frequently used in the classrooms. 
This is a problem that deserves the attention of school authorities 
wherever it exists. 


In the Central Office of a School System 


Materials are more apt to be used as needed by individual learners in 
a given school if they can be obtained easily even though they have been 
purchased through the school system’s central office. It is important that 
teachers know what is available and how it may be secured from this 
source. Schools have been known to purchase from their own budgets 
materials which have already been bought at lower cost and are avail- 
able to them from the central office. Sometimes teachers are so eager to 
individualize the use of materials to help each child make optimum 
progress that they buy instructional materials from their classroom 
budgets, or with their own money. If any of these items could have been 
checked out from a central office, such practice represents a waste of 
money and duplication of effort. 

A simple, easy system should be devised for prompt distribution of 
materials. ‘Teachers may be aware of what materials are available from 
the school system’s central purchasing agency; however, if they have to 
wait a long time for them or if they have to order too far in advance, 
the teachers will tend to do without the materials, substitute what they 
have on hand, or use other means of obtaining materials. 

The procedure employed in one county school system is representa- 
tive of better practices now being used in school systems all over the 
country. The county has a central warehouse where materials are stored 
and from which they are distributed to the schools. Delivery trucks 
carry the material to the schools as it is requisitioned. The purchasing 
agent in charge of the warehouse meets regularly with the school 
principals, supervisors and the superintendent to discuss the problems 
of purchasing and distributing materials. He knows the cost of mate- 
rials and the sources from which they may be obtained. ‘Together they 
decide which items should be purchased by the purchasing agent and 
which should be purchased by individual schools. Red tape has been 
cut to a minimum so that the procedure for obtaining materials from 
the central warehouse is simple and is understood by everyone. Teachers 
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know what is available from this source, they know the procedure to 
follow in ordering the material, and they can depend on its being 
delivered promptly. This service gives teachers a feeling of security and 
encourages them to plan activities for and with boys and girls that 
will assist in their continuing development. 


From Publishers and Supply Houses 


Research is going on constantly and new materials are being pro- 
duced that help teachers do a better job of meeting individual needs 
and abilities of learners. ‘Teachers should make a sincere eftort to keep 
abreast of materials that facilitate pupil progress. Helping the teacher 
to keep up with what is being produced is a task for which superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals and teachers must share responsibility. 
Administrators can arrange opportunities for teachers to examine books 
and other instructional materials. This is often done through exhibits 
at teachers’ meetings, conferences and workshops. 

The problem of securing books and other reading materials to suit 
the range of abilities and interests represented in any school group is a 
constant challenge. A pupil in the fifth grade, for instance, who is 
reading on the third grade level is not usually interested in stories 
written for third graders. Many companies which publish reading mate- 
rial for elementary school children are publishing books at easier reading 
levels that have interest and appeal to older pupils. Practically all 
companies that publish junior high school English materials have 
tried to develop stories and selections at several reading levels yet with 
junior high school level of interest. Teachers should have the oppor- 
tunity to examine many kinds of materials and to make selections based 
on their pupils’ needs. 

Teachers learn many things about materials and methods as they 
observe other classroom situations. ‘They also learn by reading about 
the experiences and points of view of other people. In this modern 
age a professional library of books and periodicals is a necessity in every 
school system. It is practically impossible for a teacher to read every- 
thing that is published. That does not mean that he cannot or should 
not read widely. He does need the kind of help that his associates and 
a professional library can provide in adapting instructional materials to 
individual pupil needs and abilities. 

Administrators and supervisors should do much exploration of litera- 
ture that may be useful to teachers and should bring to their attention 
materials they should read. ‘Teachers are usually appreciative when 
their principal or supervisor or another teacher brings them pertinent 
material for examination or use. Teachers are usually eager to read a 
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book, an article or a pamphlet which someone calls to their attention 
as being something in which they might be interested. Although this 
does not eliminate the teacher’s responsibility to read professional 
publications and examine materials, it is one of the most helpful types 
of service a principal or supervisor can provide teachers. 


Better Acquaintance with Materials and Learners 


‘Teachers need to know the materials and the names of publications 
that can be secured, as well as the claims of publishers or producers 
for these materials. Teachers need also to know the materials them- 
selves—their content, their difficulty level, their uses and their suita- 
bility for use with various individuals or groups of children. 


Knowing Learning Materials 


Teachers fail sometimes in guiding worth-while learning experiences 
for boys and girls because they do not know well the materials they 
are attempting to use. The only way for a teacher to know materials 
is to study and use them. As the teacher examines books, studies charts 
and maps, views films, or selects a volley ball instead of a softball, he 
should do it in relation to the purpose for which these materials are 
to be used. As he does this, he keeps in mind the differences between 
Johnny and Jimmie, Mary and Ann, and all the other children in his 
group. He must know his pupils, individually and as a group, so well 
that he can select for each one the material that he can use successfully 
and at the same time attain group goals. To do this takes time, work 
and planning. It takes deliberate intention. 

A professor in a teacher education institution accompanied a group 
of college students to visit a high school English class. The English 
teacher had just brought in some new books from the library and was 
“selling” them, in a sense, to the pupils. 

Several of her comments as she introduced the books to the class 
illustrate her approach: 


“John, do you remember that book about big game hunting that you 
enjoyed last fall? Here is another by the same author.” 

“Last week I heard a radio commentator recommend a popular book on 
uses of atomic energy. I was pleased to find that book among these new 
additions to our library. I started it last night and couldn’t put it down 
till I was through with it. If any of you want it now, here it is.” (Two 
boys wanted it.) 

After giving a brief introduction to the plot of a novel: “Who wants it 
first? All right, Jean. Remember that Bill wants it when you are through. 


Is that all right, Bill?” 
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“I guess you have exhausted all our library resources on airplanes and 
flight in general, Tom; but here’s a new one. Why don’t you look at it and 
see if you want to check it out?” 

“Someone asked me recently where he could find more material for a 
social studies report on political parties in the United States. Who was 
that? You, Jim? Here’s just the book. Do you still need it?” 

“Alice, you told me once that there weren’t enough adventure stories 
with girl characters. Here’s a real ‘thriller’ about a girl. Do you still want it?” 


When the class was over, the college students were amazed that every 
pupil in the English class had a book that he wanted and one from 
which he could benefit. This was an excellent demonstration of what 
happens when a teacher knows her pupils and knows materials. ‘This 
teacher had brought books from the library that had a chance of being 
used by different pupils in the class. She guided her students but did 
not insist that a particular child read a given book. She was providing 
for each child’s progress—based on his present abilities and interests 
but leading to new learnings—because she knew the books and because 
she knew her pupils. 


Skill in Use of Particular Materials or Equipment 


Skill in the use of many kinds of instructional materials or equipment 
improves teachers’ competence in guiding pupil progress toward indi- 
vidual and group goals. The teacher cannot fit the materials very 
effectively to pupil needs if he is clumsy or inept in their use. A teacher 
may choose to use a filmstrip rather than a motion picture in a par- 
ticular teaching situation because he has greater skill in teaching with 
a filmstrip. One may choose to use charts and graphs or an opaque 
- projector, while another may feel more secure with a tape recorder. 
Security in the use of materials grows through familiarity with them. 
In choosing materials for use the teacher should not only ask himself, 
“Which materials do I know how to use?” but also “What skills do I 
need in order to use a variety of materials?” Skills can be improved; 
they can also be acquired. The teacher should be ever on the alert, not 
only to improve the skills he has, but also to acquire new skills in 
using more and better materials. Teachers learn from each other, and 
while they are sharing materials, they can also share their knowledge 
of how to use them. 

Several elementary school teachers with their supervisor had spent a 
day observing in another school. In discussing this experience they 
were most enthusiastic about the way materials had been used in 
teaching arithmetic. One teacher said: 


I observed in the third grade room. They had an arithmetic corner in 
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which there were a bulletin board for displays, a table for books and objects, 
and shelves for games and other aids for use in developing understandings. 
Children could spend their free time in examining and using this material. 
During the arithmetic period, the pupils helped the teacher decide which 
materials would be used. 


Another teacher commented: 


I observed an arithmetic class that was working on fractions. The more 
advanced group used a textbook. Another group was constructing objects to 
represent fractional parts while a third group used a fraction board which 
had been constructed by the class. There was no evidence of frustration on 
the part of the pupils. All of them were learning to understand fractions 
by using material suited to their level. 

The supervisor pointed out that continuity of learning takes place 
when teachers are skilled in selecting and using a variety of materials. 

Many school systems have programs of visitation and observation 
where teachers observe in other schools. Ideas that teachers get about 
how to use materials are one of the greatest values to be gained from 
observations. 


Pupils’ Readiness for Using Materials 


Learning experiences which are to contribute to steady, continuous 
progress for children in school need to be planned and guided in terms 
of children’s readiness for those experiences. This concept is closely 
related to the second principle stated on page 115: “Educational objec- 
tives should be formulated by translating the needs of the learner and 
the needs of society into desired outcomes of the learning process.” 

When children undertake a project or an assignment, they must be 
ready for it in at least two respects if they are to succeed. They must 
be ready with regard to the project itself; that is, they must see some 
value in it, some possibilities in it, some reason for doing it. They 
must also be ready with regard to the materials they are to use in carry- 
ing out the project. They must know what the material can do and 
how they can use it to make it serve its purposes. 

A real estate developer is ready to undertake the construction of a 
building when he has a reason for erecting it and can see the value in it 
for himself and others. A group is ready to undertake a project when 
all its members see some value in it. It is essential that each participant 
accepts the project as being worth while and that each one sees some 
way he can contribute to the achievement of the objectives set. If 10 
(or 30) children are going to help with the project or assignment, 
there should be something for each one to do to contribute to the 
completion of the job. 
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Readiness is enhanced when school projects involve real situations. 
A social studies class can talk about democracy to the extent that some 
of its members may develop a skeptical attitude toward it. If, how- 
ever, the study of democracy is linked to some actual situation in or 
out of the community, it will have much more interest. Pupils will see 
more possibilities in such a study, and will be eager to try it. 

When a contract is let for the construction of a building, the builder 
is not ready actually to do the work until he is also ready with respect 
to the tools he is going to use to build it. This implies a background 
of experience that has prepared him to use the equipment he chooses 
to use. It also implies familiarity with various types of equipment that 
will permit him to select the kinds that will do the job most efficiently. 

In some schools and in many classrooms a great deal of time and 
effort is spent in guarding materials and keeping them out of the hands 
of children. Miel * raises the question, “Is instructional material for 
children or just for the teacher?” 

When children have a part in selecting materials and in caring for 
materials, they acquire competence in their use. It is well for the teacher 
to assume responsibility for the selection of materials, but children can 
do much of it under the leadership and guidance of the teacher. 
Witty * has suggested that many times teachers assume too much 
responsibility for selecting materials. Pupils of all ages like to examine 
materials. As they work with materials, they learn to select that which is 
useful in a learning situation and they recognize the importance of 
properly caring for what they select. 

When pupils are involved in planning their work, they have some 
incentive for searching for materials. With practice and proper guid- 
ance they learn to select those which will be most helpful in attaining 
their individual objectives and those of the group. When youngsters 
have opportunities to work with materials, they become acquainted 
with resources for learning. With the teacher’s help, they select from 
the available materials those which will be useful in carrying out a 
project and those which will be appropriate for their own level of learn- 
ing progress. They can help make such selections from books, films, 
magazines, construction materials, or tools and aids of other types. 


The Library and the Materials Center 


Continuity in learning is more likely to be enhanced when the school 
uses instructional materials whenever and wherever they are needed 


® Alice Miel. “When Resources Are for Children.” National Education Association 
Journal 45: 401-403; October 1956. 

‘Paul Witty. “Effective Utilization of Mass Media.” Childhood Education 33: 
104-108; November 1956. 
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without regard to grade classification. Such use is usually promoted 
when the school has a library or a materials center. 

Occasionally a librarian can be found who apparently is more inter- 
ested in keeping books neatly arranged in their proper places on the 
shelves than he is in helping boys and girls locate and use the materials 
they need. The professional librarian, on the other hand, provides many 
services for pupils and teachers other than taking care of books. All 
kinds of instructional materials are under his supervision and he con- 
ceives his mission as one of helping pupils and teachers to locate the 
material they need and to teach them how to use it. The materials 
center is a place for locating all kinds of instructional materials that 
are generally used in the school as well as much that have a possibility 
of being used. 

It is no easy task for a school that has no librarian or materials 
person to maintain a materials center of the type described above. It 
is not impossible, however, and much can be accomplished through 
cooperative effort. 

A materials center was set up and operated without the services of 
a librarian in a twelve-teacher elementary school. The center included 
many kinds of instructional materials: projectors, filmstrips, tape 
recorder, maps, globes, charts, record players, records, science kits, 
song books, art supplies, children’s magazines, and many other resources. 
Each piece of equipment or material has its place and there is a simple 
procedure for checking it out. ‘Teachers and pupils cooperate in keeping 
the center and making it serve the entire school. 

The parents of the pupils were asked to donate back copies of such 
magazines as Life and The National Geographic. Hundreds of maga- 
zines were turned in and from these were taken stories, pictures and 
information on many topics of interest to elementary children. Work 
nights were set when parents and teachers clipped this material from 
the magazines and filed it according to the topic to which it was related. 
Many pictures were mounted and filed in the same way. All of it was 
cataloged and indexed so that it could be found, used and returned 
easily and efficiently. 

Most books in this school are kept in the individual classroom 
libraries as a matter of convenience and practicability. Since there is 
no librarian, the teachers believed that best use can be made of books 
if they are located in the classrooms. A feeling of individual ownership 
of books does not exist, however, and the books are exchanged from 
room to room as they are needed. 

Teachers know what is available in the school because they help to 
select and to process materials as they arrive. Teachers and pupils in this 
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school undoubtedly have access to a better range of materials than they 
would have if they took the attitude that “we can’t have a materials 
center because we don’t have a librarian.” 

If we were to divide the cost of a certain piece of instructional 
material or item of equipment by the number of ways it can be used, 
we would find that the more ways we use it, the less it costs for each 
use. A slide projector, for instance, is an excellent piece of equipment 
for showing slides and filmstrips. It also has several other very valuable 
uses not commonly associated with it. It can be used to make a tracing 
of a map, to represent the sun in showing the cause of night and day, 
for various demonstrations of the behavior of light rays in a dark room, 
and for a spotlight in a dramatic production. 

By putting some soda and vinegar into a glass to form carbon dioxide 
and by lowering a lighted candle into the glass, one may demonstrate 
what happens to fire when it is surrounded by carbon dioxide. ‘The 
materials used in this demonstration are instructional materials. Mach 
taken separately has many other uses. ‘They have other uses, too, when 
used together. For example, soda and vinegar may be used in a demon- 
stration of chemical change. Let us suppose that the first experiment 
was done in the fourth grade and that the second one was done by the 
same group of children in a science class when they reached the tenth 
grade. Would the children at the tenth grade level object to using the 
materials in the second experiment on the grounds that they had “had” 
a soda and vinegar demonstration and knew all about it? 

Textbooks, also, may be used for more than one purpose and at 
more than one level. Children in the sixth grade may use high school 
textbooks in working on a project in social studies. ‘They may also use 
sixth grade textbooks in the same manner when they reach high school. 
Or a high school science class may use elementary school textbooks in 
a study of insects. 


Using Community Resources 


Children moving into a new school community have numerous 
adjustments to make. If teachers are to prevent unnecessary blocks to 
pupils’ educational progress when changing from one school to another, 
they should be aware of children’s out-of-school adjustments in the new 
community as well as their in-school adjustments. If teachers know com- 
munity resources, they can do much to smooth the way for the child to 
whom all these factors are new and strange. 

Even the child who has lived in the community all his life may not 
have a well-integrated, articulated understanding of his community in 
relation to his in-school learnings. 
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The need for concrete experiences and the need for getting as close 
to original sources of information as possible in order to provide con- 
tinuity of learning both in school and out of school are so important 
that schools cannot afford to ignore the resources the community 
affords. The community resource may be a person whose occupation, 
travel or hobby has given him certain information not generally 
possessed by other people. Similarly, parks, playgrounds, museums, 
factories and other places of interest are also rich sources of learning 
for boys and girls of all ages. 

‘Teachers need to know what opportunities for learning exist in 
their community. If a school does not have a file of such community 
resources (places where educational trips can be made or people who 
have some contribution to make to the educational program), a good 
way to start one would be by pooling the information available from 
all the teachers in the school. Parents and community organizations can 
contribute toward the development of such a file. The file on com- 
munity resources should contain as much information as possible about 
these resources. Distances of places from the school, educational pos- 
sibilities they offer, and names of teachers or others who know the 
manager or have had contact with him should be listed. Names of 
people, their addresses and telephone numbers and the area in which 
they are able to make contributions should also be listed. Some schools 
make community surveys in order to get such information. They find 
that many people prev iously unknown to the school have interesting 
occupations or hobbies and are willing to talk to groups of students or 
to work with them on projects along the lines of these interests. 

The community resources file should be kept up to date by adding 
names and places as they come to the attention of the school and by 
discarding those that are no longer available. 


Responsibility of Administrators and Supervisors 


The need for cooperative planning and sharing of materials has been 
pointed out repeatedly in this chapter. Many teachers are willing to 
share ideas, share materials, and plan with other teachers. Others may 
be less willing; but usually all are free to plan and to share with one 
another. Freedom to work cooperatively in using available materials 
is not enough. Administrators and supervisors are in positions of leader- 
ship and have responsibility for promoting cooperative sharing. For 
example, classroom teachers do not ordinarily call faculty meetings. 
Consequently, unless the person with authority to do so makes it 
possible for teachers to organize for such a program and provides the 
leadership necessary for them to do so, it is not likely to be done. 
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School principals and supervisors are in a better position than anyone 
else to develop a cooperative and generous attitude about instructional 
materials among their teachers. They can help teachers to improve their 
skills in using materials and to develop new skills. 

Administrators and supervisors who are interested in providing con- 
tinuity in learning experiences for boys and girls should examine their 
policies and procedures with regard to the selection and use of instruc- 
tional materials. The probability that children will learn well without 
materials that are suitable to their needs is small. There is little chance 
that they will experience smooth progression as they move through 
school unless intelligent attention is given to the selection and use of 
instructional materials. 


Chapter Summary 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to point up the impor- 
tance of intelligent selection and use of instructional materials so as 
to promote continuity of learning for boys and girls throughout their 
school experience. To accomplish this, it is necessary to use with each 
child the instructional materials that will help him learn and progress 
toward educational goals that are suitable for him. 

This implies that school people must recognize the differences among 
children and accept and utilize these in the true sense of the word. It 
also implies that teachers must know learning materials in order that 
these may be fitted to the readiness and maturity level of each learner. 

These two implications place a great responsibility upon the teacher. 
He must appraise the pupil’s needs and interests, his present capacities 
and his future goals as well as those the teacher holds for him. The 
teacher must make intelligent selections of materials in line with that 
appraisal. He must keep up with what is being produced in the field of 
study. He must know which of these materials are available in the 
particular school where he teaches, in the school system as a whole, and 
from publishers and other suppliers. He should also know how these 
materials can be obtained for use at the right time. 

Once secured, the material will not meet the child’s needs unless the 
teacher knows how to use it. In fact, the skill of the teacher in using 
certain material or equipment is one of the factors which determines 
what he selects for use. Teachers should be concerned not only with 
improving their present skills in using instructional materials, but also 
in developing new skills with a variety of teaching aids. Children can 
also participate in selecting, using, evaluating and caring for materials 
and can learn much in the process of so doing. 

Teachers need to develop certain attitudes about the use of materials. 
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They should recognize that many of these resources can be used by 
more than one person and at more than one level of instruction. It can 
usually also be used for more than one purpose. Instructional materials 
—whether they be books or projection equipment or sand and stones 
for a science experiment—are not necessarily “graded” for use at a 
single grade level. Each should be used when and where it helps pupils 
make progress toward worthy goals, regardless of the grade level or the 
subject area being considered. 

Inventories of available supplies and materials are invaluable aids 
in helping teachers to help children. The school library and the mate- 
rials center, with trained personnel in charge, fulfill an important 
function in making materials serve the needs of the greatest number 
of pupils. The absence of such centers, however, does not prevent 
cooperative planning for sharing of materials by teachers. 

The school community provides many resources for learning. It also 
serves as a source of many problems for children just moving into a 
new home or for those who have lived “in it” but have not become in 
the best sense “part of it.” ‘The school has a duty to find out what 
the community resources are and to develop their use in providing 
opportunities for children to relate their in-school and out-of-school 
learnings into a well articulated whole. 

School administrators and supervisors are in positions to give the 
leadership that is usually necessary to insure the most intelligent and 
efficient use of instructional materials for the best interests of all 
children and all teachers in a school system. 








CHAPTER 16 


Approaching Continuity 
Through Regional Efforts 


Wir THE past 12 years the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools has sponsored two projects 
directly related to the problem of developing a continuous program 
of education through the first 12 years of school.! The first of these 
projects began as a cooperative study for the improvement of elemen- 
tary schools in the Southern region. The second started as a study 
of possibilities of system-wide (as contrasted with individual school) 
accreditation and ended as a study of procedures for school improve- 
ment with particular emphasis on system-wide evaluation. This chapter 
describes these two projects as they relate to problems of articulation. 


The Cooperative Elementary Program 


Regional accrediting associations have concerned themselves pri- 
marily with the upper levels of the educational ladder—senior high 
schools, colleges, and universities. In local school systems where mem- 
bership in the association mav be prized highly, this emphasis has 
often resulted in significant differences between the elementary and 
junior high schools on one hand and the senior high schools on the 
other hand. Concern for maintaining the status of the senior high 
school in the association has sometimes led school authorities to neglect 
the elementary and junior high schools under their jurisdiction. ‘This 
has sometimes resulted in more adequate facilities, better paid teachers, 
and better pupil-teacher ratios for the high schools at the expense of 
the elementary and junior high schools. Moreover, the evaluative 
techniques employed by the accrediting associations have, at times, 

*This concern with better articulation of elementary, junior and senior high 
schools is unique to the Southern Association. When regional accrediting agencies 


have concerned themselves with problems of articulation, they have typically dealt 
with the transition from high school to college. 
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been inconsistent with the philosophy of education accepted by the 
elementary and junior high schools. Where these conditions have 
prevailed they have helped to damage articulation between the differ- 
ent school levels, so that children moving into the senior high schools 
often experience difficulty because of differences in teaching procedures 
and emphasis, in facilities and curriculum organization. 

Officials of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools have been concerned about this problem for some time. 
Growing out of this concern, the association, in 1946, launched a three 
year study for the improvement of elementary schools in the Southern 
region.” As a result of this study the association organized a Coopera- 
ive Program in Elementary Education as a continuing project. The 
project is sponsored by the association’s Commission on Research and 
Service. Major planning responsibility rests with the Central Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Southern Association’s Cooperative Program in 
Elementary Education which includes the chairman of each state com- 
mittee for the Elementary Program. A full time staff member is em- 
ployed for regionwide promotion and coordination activities among 
the cooperating elementary schools. Some indication of interest in 
and of the success of the project is shown by the fact that 3615 ele- 
mentary schools affiliated officially as members during the school year 
1955-56. This number has increased each year. 

From the beginning this project centered attention on school im- 
provement rather than on meeting standards for accreditation. Schools, 
cither as individual units or as all elementary schools in a system, have 
affliated themselves with the project on the basis of their desire to 
participate with other schools in cooperative efforts to improve. Co- 
operative activities have included workshops and special study com- 
mittees organized to attack a variety of problems common to elementary 
schools in the region. Recommendations by these workshops and 
committees have guided schools in resolving some of these problems. 

Several publications have come from the project. Among the more 
significant of these are: Evaluating the Elementary School (comparable 
to the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards) and Looking at Your School, a simplified version of the 
former.* These publications have been used extensively by schools in 


* Southern Association Quarterly 11: 198; February 1947. 

* At present the Central Coordinating Committee of the Elementary Program 
is considering accreditation of elementary schools. 

* Publications of the project are distributed by the office of the Southern Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 316 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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studying their programs, clarifying their basic philosophy, identifying 
significant problems, and planning ways to resolve these problems. 

Evaluating the Elementary School has been used in a number of 
cases as an instrument to promote school improvement from Grades 1 
through 12. In other cases some or all of the elementary schools of a 
system have used the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, with adaptations in both instruments to 
assure consistency of approach on the two levels. Pertinent to the 
problem of developing a continuous program for pupils, the principal 
of one school in which the elementary study was applied in Grades 
1 through 12, had this to say: 


Last week I asked each teacher to jot down some of the values he thought 
resulted or would result. . . . Some felt there is a better understanding of 
how boys and girls grow at all levels. Some said they have a keener aware- 
ness of the problems at each level and that they have a more sympathetic 
understanding of each other’s problems. . . . Another value which resulted 
is that the idea has been erased from teachers’ minds that there must be 
a gap between the elementary and the high school.* 


Another avenue through which the Cooperative Elementary Pro- 
gram has touched the problems of articulation is through its part in 
the annual meetings of the Southern Association. The fact that ele- 
mentary school principals and teachers have been encouraged to attend 
the annual meetings has called the attention of secondary school 
participants to elementary schools and their problems. It has also 
helped the elementary school personnel to identify themselves with 
the association’s program. 

Each year recently the elementary and secondary school groups 
within the Southern Association have held a joint program meeting 
at which the topic for consideration has been one of mutual interest. 
In 1954 the topic was, “Issues Concerning Articulation Between 
Elementary and Secondary Schools.” Partly because of the interest 
expressed in that subject by both elementary and secondary school 
people in the region, the Central Coordinating Council of the Coop- 
erative Elementary Program proposed in 1955 that the succeeding 
joint sessions of the two groups at the annual meetings should follow 
through with careful consideration of specific curricular areas through 
Grades 1-12. Since this suggestion met with the approval of the sec- 
ondary school program committee, the elementary group secured a 

*J. P. Causey. “Using the Elementary Evaluative Criteria in a 12-grade School.” 
Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Southern Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. Atlanta, Ga.: the Association, December 1950. 
p. 180. 
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speaker in 1955 to develop the place of the teaching of reading through- 
out the 12-year program. In 1956 the same group set up a program 
considering the teaching of mathematics throughout the 12-year pro- 
gram. In each of these cases, a main address by a national authority 
has been followed by discussion groups examining various aspects of 
the subject. These discussion groups have been well attended by both 
elementary and secondary school people and have been well received. 
In summary, the chief contributions of the Cooperative Program in 
Klementary Education toward promoting better articulation between 
clementary and secondary schools in the South seem to be: 


1. Encouragement of self-evaluation in elementary schools and by the 
whole faculty in 12-year schools in the region served by the Southern 
Association 

2. Some leadership in promoting joint consideration by elementary and 
secondary school people of common concerns with respect to articulation 
as a mutual problem 

3. Stimulation of thinking about continuity of pupil experiences in the 
various curricular areas such as reading or mathematics. 


System-wide Evaluation and Membership 

As a result of the success of the Elementary School Program as well 
as other considerations, the association was faced with problems con- 
cerned with its appropriate relationship to member schools. The schools 
affliated with the Cooperative Elementary School Program were 
originally concerned primarily with school improvement and were not 
too much interested in accreditation even if this had been possible for 
them. Junior high schools in the region were not affiliated with the 
association but were interested in gaining recognition on some basis 
so that they could have the association’s support in efforts toward im- 
provement. Some felt that the accreditation function of the Secondary 
Commission with senior high schools had become less important be- 
cause of the fact that the various state departments of education were 
performing this function more effectively than they had done pre- 
viously. This group was interested in finding more effective ways of 
promoting school improvement than had been found in accreditation 
of individual schools. To deal with these problems and concerns the 
association launched at its annual meeting in 1952 a “. . . study of 
alternative plans of accreditation with particular attention to the pos- 
sibilities of school system accreditation.” * This study was made under 
supervision of the association’s Commission on Research and Service. 


*Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceedings of the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting. Atlanta, Ga.: the Association, Dec. 1951. p. 150. 
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Because of the nature of the problems with which the committee 
had to deal, the fact that other agencies of the association were study- 
ing accreditation procedures, and a growing belief that procedures 
other than accreditation might better serve the purposes of the as- 
sociation, the name of the committee carrying on this study was changed 
in 1954 to “The Committee on the Study of Procedures of School 
Improvement.” At that same time its scope was broadened and: 


The Committee re-stated its purpose as follows: “It is the purpose of 
the Committee to make an examination of schoo] systems’ plans or pro- 
cedures for accomplishing improvement of their educational programs with 
a view to developing plans for such examination and their incorporation 


in a program of evaluation and/or accreditation.” * 


It should be pointed out here, perhaps, that since publication of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 
the Secondary Commission of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has utilized the evaluative techniques of the Criteria 
extensively as a means to promoting improvement in member schools. 
Hence, with the new interest in the elementary schools, the search for 
appropriate ways to incorporate elementary schools in the association’s 
program of activities, and the growing belief that the association should 
concentrate its efforts on school improvement, it was a natural step for 
the committee charged with finding ways to achieve the foregoing pur- 
poses to turn to the evaluative process as a possible technique. 

Significant to the problem of articulation, the committee concerned 
itself with evaluating school systems’ plans and procedures for school 
improvement rather than with the plans of individual schools. ‘This 
tended to prevent the development of sharp differences between schools 
within a system, and in fact focused attention on such differences as 
may have existed as problems to be faced in the system’s plans for 
improvement. 

The preliminary activities of the committee involved a survey of 
state accreditation patterns and exploratory studies of school improve- 
ment in one county system in Georgia and one in Kentucky. Based 
upon experiences in these preliminary studies and other considerations 
available to the committee, a tentative “Guide for System-wide Evalua- 
tion for School Improvement” was prepared. ‘This tentative guide was 
used on a trial basis in Grades 1-12 of a public school system in ‘Tennes- 
see; a parochial school system in Mississippi; a public school system in 
Florida; and a county school system in Alabama. On the basis of ex- 


*Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceedings of the 
Sixtieth Annual Meeting. Atlanta, Ga.: the Association, December 1955. p. 167. 
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periences gained through the use of the tentative guide in these situa- 
tions, procedures for the system-wide evaluations were improved and 
the guide revised accordingly. Moreover, some tentative conclusions 
were reached with respect to possible values and the feasibility of sys- 
tem-wide evaluation as a technique for promoting school improvement. 


Procedures in System-wide Evaluation 


In the school systems participating in this project all the professional 
personnel, including administrators, supervisors and teachers, as well as 
representatives of school patrons have been involved in the evaluative 
process. ‘T'ypically the project, on the local level, has been carried out 
under the direction of a coordinating committee composed of rep- 
resentative principals, supervisors, teachers, board members and citi- 
zens, all working with a consultant representing the Southern Associa- 
tion Committee on the Study of School Improvement. 

Under the leadership of this committee the school personnel of the 
system has made a system-wide self-study and evaluation of “efforts” 
under way in the system toward school improvement. For further study, 
the “efforts” toward improvement identified in this phase of the project 
have been grouped into the broad categories to which they were related. 
Typically the “efforts” have been grouped into the following categories: 

1. Efforts having to do with the purposes of the school system 
. Efforts having to do with the program for pupils 
. Efforts having to do with providing personnel 
. Efforts having to do with providing facilities 
. Efforts having to do with school-community cooperation 


6. Efforts having to do with coordination of effort through administra- 
tive policies, organization, and procedures.’ 


wm Fb Ww Dp 


The second phase of the project in the local school system has in- 
cluded a systematic study and/or review of the self-evaluation by a joint 
study committee extending over a period of three to four days. ‘This 
joint committee for the self-study has included the local coordination 
committee, plus a visiting group of representatives of the state depart- 
ment of education, the elementary and secondary state committees of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and local 
or nearby teacher education institutions. ‘Vhe consultant for the project 
has served as chairman of the joint study committee. Through careful 
study of the data presented in the self-evaluation report, conferences 

‘Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Committee on Proce- 


dures for School Improvement. A Guide for System-wide Evaluation for School 
Improvement. Atlanta, Ga.: the Association, June 1955. p. 4. 
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with various school personnel, and observation of the schools in opera- 
tion, the joint committee has then identified points of strength and 
weakness in the system’s efforts toward improvement. In its formal re- 
port the committee has stated what it observed and made suggestions 
for next steps which seemed to be appropriate. 

The third phase of the project in the local system is expected to 
consist of “Continued work on the problems by the school system with 
periodic evaluation and report(s) of progress.” ° 


Benefits Through System-wide School Evaluation 


Considerable value apparently results through involving all school 
personnel in a given school system in a systematic study of problems 
related to: purposes of the system; the program for pupils; ways and 
means of providing and improving personnel; providing and utilizing 
facilities; school and community cooperation; and administrative pol- 
icies, Organization and procedures. As pointed out earlier in this book, 
a recognition of common purposes and an understanding of the pro- 
gram for pupils by all professional personnel in a school system are es- 
sential if pupils are to experience consistency of treatment and a smooth 
transition from school to school or grade to grade in the system. 
Logically, such common understandings will grow from cooperative 
work on the problems involved by the people concerned. Moreover, 
comparable personnel and facilities are more likely to be provided in all 
schools within a given system when this is a common concern through- 
out the system. Where all schools are working at the problem of im- 
proving school-community relationships, more effective results in terms 
of a continuous program of education can be expected than in situa- 
tions where some schools are concerned with this matter and others 
are not. 

Experiences in school systems in which the procedures for system- 
wide evaluation have been tried indicate that the values cited above 
have been realized in the process. For instance, in summarizing the re- 
sults of the project in a local district school system, one superintend- 
ent said: 


1. It (the project) offered the unique opportunity to involve the com- 
munity in this business of improving schools. 

2. Even in the school system where there has existed a very highly 
organized in-service education program for the past 12 years, devoting some 
20 days per school year to in-service activities, it suggests many problems 


*Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceedings of the 
Sixtieth Annual Meeting. Atlanta, Ga.; the Association, December 1955. p. 170. 
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that teachers should concern themselves with in studying the program. It is 
a vehicle for identifying problems which need further study. It reveals 
needs that are not listed in a questionnaire type of approach where individual 
staff members are asked to list their needs. 

3. This kind of approach to evaluation helps build unity among the 
professiona! staff as well as in the community. It helps teachers on one 
particular level understand better the problems of teachers on higher or 
lower levels. The existence of common problems (is) more readily 
identified.?° 


The assistant superintendent of a parochial school system, in sum- 
marizing the experience of the schools of the Diocese, said: 


This technique of System-wide Evaluation for School Improvement used 
by these parochial schools has proven, to date, to be the best device used 
to integrate the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools for total 
school improvement." 


Experiences with the project in a county school system indicate that: 


1. System-wide evaluation reveals needs that are not always evident in 
studying individual schools. 

2. The emphasis upon the total program of a school system involved in 
system-wide evaluation helps avoid the tendency to solve the problems of 
one segment of the system at the expense of other segments; thus it helps 
provide a unified approach to the task of improving instruction. 

3. System-wide evaluation helps local school people to understand the 
functions of various personnel and the problems which each is facing. 
The existence of common problems and the need for a system of priorities 
are seen more clearly as a result of joint study. 

4. The needs which were identified in system-wide evaluation served to 
alert the school personnel to problems not previously recognized. . . . 

5. System-wide evaluation provides a vehicle for involving lay people, 
thus promoting a closer community-school relationship.’ 


It appears evident from the experiences of those involved in these 
three different school systems that system-wide evaluation for school 
improvement is a technique which can result in better articulation 
within schools and among schools within the system. Those who have 
participated in such evaluation believe that it has these results: 


1. It develops a sense of unity of purpose among teachers in the system. 


2. It develops an understanding of the program of the school system at 
all levels among the professional personnel in the system. 


* Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Proceedings of Sixtieth 
Annual Meeting. Atlanta, Ga.: the Association, December 1955. p. 172. 

" Ibid. p. 173. 

* Ibid. p. 169-70. 
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3. It develops a recognition of common problems among professional 
personnel in the system. 

4. It results in better articulation of various school units in the system 
(elementary, junior high, senior high schools). 

5. It develops better school-community cooperation throughout the 
system. 


All of these are necessary factors in developing a continuous, con- 
sistent and meaningful program of education for children and youth. 


Chapter Summary 


When regional accrediting associations have concerned themselves 
with problems of articulation, they have typically focused their atten- 
tion on the point of transition from high school to college. This chap- 
ter reviews two organized efforts of a regional association to contribute 
to better articulation of elementary and secondary schools. Both of these 
efforts have been sponsored by the association’s Commission on Re- 
search and Service. 

One of the projects described in this chapter is the Cooperative 
Elementary Program, which has concentrated on improvement of ele- 
mentary schools in the Southern region. Its contributions to better 
articulation have been made through: (a) publishing guides for self- 
evaluation and encouraging their use by faculties in elementary schools 
and in 12-year schools; (b) providing leadership for joint consideration 
of articulation problems by elementary and secondary school people; 
and (c) stimulating discussion and thinking on continuity of pupil 
learning experiences in various curricular areas such as reading and 
mathematics. 

The second project is a study of system-wide evaluation, which has 
been tried out experimentally in school systems of varying types. A 
committee has studied the reactions of persons involved in such evalua- 
tions and has reported generally favorable findings as to the approaches 
used. Comments from school leaders in situations where system-wide 
evaluation has been used indicate that it has resulted in: (a) initiating 
and furthering efforts for school improvement and (b) improving unity 
of purpose and procedures throughout the school system, from level to 
level and school to school. This project is still in the study stage. 








Part Four 


The End and the Beginning 


Now understand me well: It is provided in the 
essence of things that from any fruition of success, 
no matter what, shall come forth something to make 
a greater struggle necessary. 

—Walt Whitman 











CHAPTER 17 


Looking Toward Improved Continuity 


= YEARBOOK represents an “exploratory opera- 
tion.” Its purpose throughout is to explore the subject of school articula- 
tion with emphasis upon the building of improved continuity in the 
learning experiences of boys and girls as they progress from the kinder- 
garten or first grade through the senior high school. 


Exploration and Discovery 


Geographically speaking, a land or region or body of water is first 
discovered, then explored. The exploration, however, often leads to new 
discoveries. Which precedes the other is a question of the phase of the 
total process being considered. So it is with our study of articulation. 
We have tried to find new areas needing consideration; we have tried to 
explore more fully those whose existence we recognized. In our explora- 
tion of articulation ideas and problems and practices, we have made 
some new discoveries and rediscovered some items we may have for- 
gotten or ignored. 


Problems of Articulation Do Exist 


In Part One of this book, called “Through Children’s Eyes,” an ef- 
fort was made to explore the situations in which children in school 
recognize that their learning progress has been helped or hindered in 
significant ways. Which of the findings from that study represent new 
discoveries depends upon the reader who is giving his reactions. ‘The 
important point is that ample evidence is presented to support the 
existence of real articulation problems encountered by school children— 
problems which arise because their elders have been guilty of failing to 
do what should have been done and equally guilty of having done many 
things which should not have been done. Evidence of constructive be- 
havior on the part of adults is also apparent. Both the positive and 
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negative findings of Part One are most helpful in indicating what the 
problems are and suggesting clues to improvements which can be made 
in helping children make steady progress in school learnings. 

The chapter titles of Part One indicate the types of findings derived 
from the study of reports submitted by 3000 school children. Chapter 
1, “Exploring Children’s Views,” gives a brief account of the conduct 
of the study and previews the succeeding chapters. Chapter 2, “When 
and Where Do School Children Notice Continuity?” summarizes data 
concerning the types of school situations in which the children noted 
specific helps or hindrances to their educational progress; these situa- 
tions are also studied in relation to the school level of the children at 
the time they occurred. Chapter 3, “How Do Other People Influence 
Continuity for Children?” points up the findings which indicate the 
significance of human relations in articulation situations. Chapter 4, 
“How Do Children React to Continuity Situations?” summarizes the 
positive and negative types of reactions expressed by children to their 
reported experiences. Chapter 5, “What Do Children See as the Causes 
of Their Reactions?” may be in some respects the most significant of 
all these chapters because of its emphasis on why children reacted as 
they did to their experiences. 

Most of the statistical findings in Chapters 2-5 are presented in 
graphic form, supplemented by two tables in Chapter 5 and a series of 
more detailed tables in Appendix B. The research findings which seemed 
to be of particular significance as a basis for further study of articula- 
tion problems are summarized at the ends of the chapters. ‘The graphs, 
tables and accompanying discussion all support the view that school 
children face a wide variety of real problems of articulation in our 
schools. 


Foundations for Solving Articulation Problems 


Progress toward improved continuity for children as they go from 
one learning experience to another may be aided from time to time by 
scattered and random attention to the matter. Some sensitive teacher, 
principal or other adult may “play by ear” as it were in seeking to re- 
move barriers to progress or to prevent such barriers being built. Or a 
procedure developed for an entirely different reason may incidentally 
aid articulation. For example, in an attempt to improve the school’s 
relations with the community, the teachers may begin to make home 
visits; while making such a visit, a teacher may learn facts about a pupil 
which give him a clue to the child’s poor adjustment to a school situa- 
tion. 

Such more or less indirect approaches are not adequate to deal with 
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the multiplicity and complexity of existing articulation problems. Be- 
fore optimum progress can be made in dealing with these problems, 
they must be faced directly. Further, school people need to explore 
rather fully some of the fundamental considerations on which desirable 
continuity of learning rests. The framework of such a foundation is sug- 
gested in Part Two of this yearbook, entitled “Firmer Foundations for 
Continuity.” 

Chapter 6, “Exploring Foundations for Continuity,” previews three 
areas of consideration and presents the yearbook committee’s position 
that extensive and sound improvements of school articulation must 
rest on a sound framework of basic ideas about school children and 
about education. ‘The next three chapters deal with selected basic 
principles in the areas suggested by the chapter titles: Chapter 7, 
“Considering Implications of Child Growth, Development and Learn- 
ing”; Chapter 8, “Considering Educational Objectives”; and Chapter 9, 
“Considering Curriculum Content.” 


Selected Attempts To Find Solutions to Articulation Problems 


“Continuity in Practice” is the title of Part Three of the yearbook. 
This section explores a selected group of current school practices de- 
signed to help children to experience a desirable degree and type of 
continuity in school learnings. ‘The coverage of practices is by no means 
complete, but an attempt has been made to include a variety of illus- 
trations. Chapter 10, “Exploring Current Practices,” discusses the pur- 
pose of including these accounts of practice and also points out some 
of their limitations. 

Chapters 11, 12 and 13 deal with attempts to improve articulation 
for children in three particular types of situations as indicated by chap- 
ter titles: Chapter 11, “Helping Children Adjust to a New School Com- 
munity”; Chapter 12, “Orienting Children and Youth to New School 
Levels”; and Chapter 13, “Promoting Steady Progress Between Grades 
and Within Grades.” 

The last three chapters of Part Three concentrate on selected ave- 
nues of approach to articulation problems, namely: by faculty study, 
by better selection and use of instructional materials, and through the 
efforts of a regional accrediting association. These are of course not the 
only avenues of approach, but do suggest considerable variety among 
themselves. Chapter 14 describes one way of “Approaching Continuity 
Through Understanding the Learner.” Chapter 15 deals with 
“Approaching Continuity Through Instructional Materials.” Chapter 
16, concluding Part Three, examines examples of “Approaching Con- 
tinuity Through Regional Efforts.” 
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Part ‘Three does not provide anyone with “the answers” to problems 
of school articulation. It does give some information on procedures 
which have been tried and have been met with varying degrees of 
success. 


No Master Plan for Articulation 

It would be most unwise to attempt to develop at this time a “mas- 
ter plan” or even a tentative “blueprint” of the ways and means by 
which any school system (or schools in general) should seek to achieve 
the ideal situation for well-articulated learning for children in school. 
At least three reasons support this position. 

1. Too little is known about problems of articulation and about ways 
of improving continuity in learning experiences. 

Our present state of knowledge about articulation is too limited to 
form a good basis for dictating or even recommending definite solu- 
tions to the problems. For one thing, we need to know much more 
about the problem of articulation itself, or the galaxy of separate prob- 
lems which children face because their experiences are “out of joint.” 
Also, we need to study the facts about articulation as they are gathered; 
we need to ponder them well and think them through very carefully 
before hurrying to final answers. Finally, we need to take time to experi- 
ment with possible solutions as they occur to us; we need to test vari- 
ous procedures and practices before arriving at specific choices as to 
ways and means. 

2. No master plan can possibly fit all situations. 

Basic principles of child development, learning, educational objec- 
tives, and curriculum development have been proposed in Part ‘I'wo of 
this book. These principles have been recommended as useful in con- 
structing a framework upon which to build plans for better continuity 
among children’s school experiences. Other similar principles and basic 
ideas may be added to those which have been suggested. Basic as these 
ideas may be, they are the foundation or the framework upon which or 
within which individual plans must be built. A procedural design for 
promoting good articulation in any particular school or school system, 
for any particular child or group of children, within any special situation 
or combination of circumstances must of necessity be unique in some 
respects for those particular schools or children or situations. No plan 
developed in terms of definite practices or organization to follow can 
fit all cases. Each plan for improved articulation must be “custom 
made” to fit the people and circumstances involved. No matter how 
much we come to know about articulation problems, their causes and 
their cures, we shall probably never find either a “master key” or a 
“master plan.” 
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3. Each plan for improving school articulation will fit best if it is 
designed by those who are to use it. 

For the “custom made” plans suggested above, school people cannot 
expect to send someone else for a “fitting.” ‘Those who are to “wear” 
the plan must themselves make the design. The local school faculty 
should participate in planning aids to continuity in pupil learning in 
their school or school system. When the articulation problems concern 
schools in different communities, there should be cooperative planning 
which includes and provides for all concerned at that level. Insofar as 
possible, it is not too much to hope that the children themselves, their 
parents and their teachers might join in clarifying the problems of ar- 
ticulation, getting at their causes, and planning ways to improve the 
total situation. No “master plan” would allow for such participation. 


Plans for Action 


“No master plan” does not mean there are to be no plans for action 
on articulation problems. Action is needed on several fronts, and plans 
for such action are essential. 


Further Research on Articulation 


Much more research is needed on problems of continuity in chil- 
dren’s learning experiences in school. Part One of this yearbook and the 
first section of the annotated bibliography in Chapter 18 indicate some 
research which is now available; but actually research on articulation 
problems from the viewpoint of children’s development and learning is 
rather limited at present. 

Further definition of continuity problems: Part One presents an ex- 
ploratory study of children’s views on factors which helped or hindered 
their educational progress. Similar explorations should be made of the 
views of teachers, parents and other persons who have an opportunity to 
observe and to participate in the students’ learning activities. Actually, 
one such exploratory study has been started by the committee respon- 
sible for this yearbook. Members of this committee gathered opinions 
of teachers about school articulation problems and procedures. The 
data gathered from 469 teachers and school supervisory personnel are in 
process of being analyzed and compared with the study of children’s 
ideas on the subject. 

Research on the views of children and adults is just a beginning. 
From the findings of such studies, however, interested persons can de- 
velop a large number of questions for further investigation. For in- 
stance, findings of the study of 3000 students’ reports (in Part One) 
could be used as the basis of an objective instrument which could be 
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submitted to more extensive and more adequately selected samplings of 
students, thus setting up the possibility of verifying or refuting the find- 
ings of the present study. Further, data can be gathered concerning 
actual records of events or situations rather than depending on chil- 
dren’s subjective recollections or secondhand reports of what happened 
when children faced articulation problems. Any one of a number of 
aspects of the over-all problem merits intensive study, for example, 
the problems faced by children who transfer from one school com- 
munity to another. 

One problem area not dealt with in the present book, except through 
references in the bibliography (Chapter 18), is that of children who 
have so much difficulty that they drop out of school. The “drop-outs” 
have not only experienced hindrance to educational progress; they have 
been eliminated from the possibility of further progress so far as school 
is concerned. Numerous studies of drop-outs have been made; others 
might well be done with emphasis on relation of dropping out of school 
to the basic considerations developed in Part Two of this book. 

Obviously, more information is needed about the factors which seem 
to be associated with difficulties of articulation. ‘These factors may be 
causes of inarticulation; or they may not be causal. In any event, they 
need to be interpreted in terms of their relationship to the problem. 

Evaluation of present practices: Some current attempts are being 
made to improve articulation for school children; these attempts need 
to be evaluated. This involves much careful research. It is not enough to 
work out an orientation program for school entrants or a comprehensive 
primary school for a graded school with separate primary grades. No 
matter how well planned they are in terms of seeking means of improv- 
ing articulation for the children involved, these plans and procedures 
need to be continuously evaluated; modified in the light of the evalua- 
tion, and then re-evaluated. 

New proposals for aiding continuity of learning need to be tried out 
in practice so they can be evaluated. This does not rule out “mental 
pre-evaluation” which disposes of some ideas before they are actually 
tried out; careful examination of the idea may turn up weaknesses so 
obvious that to put the idea into operation would be unnecessary and 
unwise. 

Evaluation of present practice needs to include some practices which 
were not set up particularly for purposes of aiding articulation. It should 
also include attention to articulation matters in over-all school evalua- 
tions, even though the original evaluation was not planned to include 
attention to articulation. For example, a school faculty may be in the 
process of evaluating a school or school system in connection with havy- 
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ing the school accredited by a state department of education. In such a 
case, even though the evaluative instruments being used did not deal 
directly with articulation matters, the group might well decide to in- 
clude some consideration of such factors. 


Individual and Group Study of Articulation 


In addition to research studies, many teachers, administrators and 
parents need to study material which is already available. ‘The subjects 
of study may be the children in school, the school curriculum, educa- 
tional objectives, or printed materials. 

Study of development of children in the school: Chapter 14 describes 
a study program for a professional group. It represents one type of child 
study procedure. In other situations the study would be organized and 
conducted differently; but the main purpose of the study could be 
similar—to learn more about the children in a class or grade or school 
in order that teachers and administrators might learn better how to 
promote steady educational progress for those children. Chapter 7 of 
this book might well serve as a basic reference to help teachers direct 
their attention to important considerations about how children grow, 
develop and learn. In any situation, the adults are going to have to 
know the pupils rather well if they are to do the best job possible of 
providing well-articulated learning experiences. 

Study of educational objectives: The suggestion here is not for a 
formalized statement of educational objectives, to be pulled out of 
other written sources and “adopted” verbally by a school faculty. 
“Study of educational objectives” here means careful consideration of 
the purposes of the school. What is education all about? What do we 
want to do for these children and youth while they are in school? 
Chapter 8 provides a basic reference for such a study. It does not 
tell any group what objectives they should accept; it does suggest basic 
principles for dealing with questions they should answer for themselves. 
This kind of study is very important; too many articulation difficultics 
arise because teachers or others require of children and youth impossible 
tasks which do not contribute to the basic purposes for which those 
pupils are in school. 

Study of curriculum: Curriculum study which is to result in improved 
continuity of children’s learning in school must be done in relation 
to its appropriateness for the learners and its contribution to attainment 
of educational objectives. It is therefore a logical outgrowth of the two 
preceding types of study. Actually, all three subjects of study may be 
pursued simultaneously. Whether study of child development, learn- 
ing, objectives and curriculum is sequential or simultaneous is not too 
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important; the essential is that relationships must be developed among 
the various subjects. ‘Too often, perhaps, people attempt to study cur- 
riculum all by itself. ‘his leads nowhere or else leads astray. Chapter 
9 of Part ‘lwo should be helpful in curriculum study which is expected 
to lead to improved articulation. 

Printed sources of study helps: Chapter 18, which follows this one 
immediately, is an annotated bibliography of references related to artic- 
ulation problems and practices. No matter what type of study in articu- 
lation is being made, there should be something in this bibliography 
which can be of help to the serious student of the problem. ‘Though 
not exhaustive, it suggests some starting points. 

Individual study of articulation: By implication, the various “studies” 
suggested above may seem to involve whole faculties or other interested 
groups of adults. Children might also be involved. Sound principles of 

group process will apply here as in any other group endeavor. 

Individual study must not be neglected. One interested person can- 
not reform a school system by himself; but that is no excuse for individ- 
uals to bypass articulation problems. A large proportion of children’s 
barriers to learning progress appears within the framework of the in- 
dividual teacher's relationships with a class or an individual pupil. 
Many such barriers can be removed (or prevented from occurring) 
by that one teacher’s study of the situation, study of the child or chil- 
dren, study of his own teaching objectives, study of his own teaching 
methods, study of his own concepts of the curriculum to be developed 
with children. Such a simple technique as taking time to talk with in- 
dividual students about their past and present experiences and their 
future goals may be a real eye-opener to the teacher at the same time 
that it partly solves the student’s problem as he discovers the teacher’s 
interest in his concerns. 

Obvious as it may seem, an individual teacher often forgets that it 
is the study by individual faculty members which undergirds any group 
study. Here again the individual has a responsibility for improvements 
in learning continuity in general. 


Planning for Progress Toward Better Articulation 


Further research studies of articulation problems will be made. Indi- 
viduals and groups of interested persons will study the problem in terms 
of their own communities and the needs of their own pupils. Some 
of them will go on from active study to active implementation of 
what they learn through study. Accordingly, plans must be made not 
only for study but also for putting the results of study into practice. 
This must be done all the way from the individual teacher’s relations 
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to the individual pupil, on up through the local schools to the state, 
regional and national levels of operation. 

Local planning: Fundamental improvements in education, no matter 
where they start, never really become effective until they reach the 
individual school unit. Why is this true? Simply because that is where 
the learners are. For them the whole educational structure exists. 
Schools become better articulated only as the children in those schools 
achieve desirable types and degrees of continuity among their learning 
experiences. Accordingly, improvements must occur locally. ‘The more 
people who can participate constructively in the planning for local im- 
provements, the better is the chance that the plans will work out well 
in practice. Chapters 11-15 all concentrate on local efforts to improve 
continuity in children’s learning. 

State and regional planning: ‘The necessity for local planning and 
action does not rule out responsibility at the state or regional level. 
Chapter 16 of this book suggests the possibility of regional approaches 
to some problems of articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools. State groups can also do much to initiate and support plans 
for improved continuity. For example, state textbook committees which 
include representatives from various school levels can have much to do 
with providing appropriate instructional materials, to be used at the 
local level in such a way as to promote better articulation. Leadership 
of state departments of education can also do much to encourage 
curriculum study of a type which will lead to improved understandings 
of a child’s development through curricular experiences from the 
kindergarten through high school. 

National planning: ‘The present yearbook is an example of an effort 
by a national professional organization to do something constructive 
about articulation problems. ‘The bibliography which follows includes 
several titles by this and other national groups which have a direct 
bearing on continuity of school learning. Groups with nationwide rep- 
resentation have a particular role to play in calling attention to prob- 
lems, supplying materials to aid study, and in mobilizing efforts which 
require wider cooperation, geographically speaking. A case in point is 
the matter of difficulties experienced by children in moving from one 
school community to another. The local school from which a child 
goes and the local school to which he comes must each participate if 
his transition is to be most effectively handled; national recognition of 
the seriousness of the problems of moving (from the child’s viewpoint) 
should do much to coordinate the efforts of the sending and the receiv- 
ing schools. Of course, the same holds true within a state or region 
as within the whole country. Chapter 11 is devoted particularly to 
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the problems of the transfer pupil; national professional organizations 
would do well to plan more definitely to provide specific help on those 
problems. 

Responsibility of teacher education institutions: No institution which 
prepares teachers for their professional duties can assume to have given 
adequate preprofessional guidance if it ignores the problems of articula- 
tion faced by children. Some consideration of what learning continuity 
is and what it does (as well as consideration of the results of lack of 
continuity) should certainly be part of any teacher education curricu- 
lum. If elementary and secondary school teachers have a chance to learn 
about these matters in their professional studies, many problems might 
be avoided. 

Further, many inarticulations in schools seem to result clearly from 
a lack of understanding on the part of teachers at one level of what 
the teachers at another level are seeking to accomplish. ‘This situation 
gives rise to some questions which teacher education institutions should 
answer: How much of the essential professional curriculum for elemen- 
tary school teachers should be different from that for secondary school 
teachers? Wherein should teachers of different school levels be similarly 
educated? When the curriculum of one group of teachers is different 
from that of another group, why is it different? When curricula are 
the same, why are they the same? How much provision is made to teach 
prospective elementary teachers to understand the secondary school 
to which their prospective pupils will go? How much effort is made to 
teach prospective secondary teachers to understand the program of 
the elementary schools from which their prospective pupils come? 

The answering of these questions in satisfactory fashion may involve 
in many cases some curriculum revisions which are long overdue. ‘The 
answers in different institutions may well vary but they should be ar- 
rived at by careful and honest consideration of basic considerations 
such as those provided in Part Two of this book. Preprofessional educa- 
tion is expected to meet many demands. Fortunately, meeting this de- 
mand for consideration of learning continuity is not really an “extra” 
one; it is so interwoven with the whole educational process that at- 
tention to it is bound to improve understanding in other areas. Pre- 
professional study of articulation can by no means supplant or make 
unnecessary continued study by teachers in the field; but it can prevent 
many barriers to progress from being erected. 


Begin Where You Are 


Whoever you are, wherever you work in the education of boys and 
girls, begin where you are to do your share in helping them to make 
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steadier, more continuous progress toward educational goals which 
you and they recognize as good for them and good for the society in 
which they live. It matters little whether you are a classroom teacher, 
a principal, a superintendent, an instructional supervisor, an attendance 
worker, a high school counselor, an official in a state department of 
education, or a college professor of education. You have a responsibility 
to appraise the situation in which you work and the situations in which 
boys and girls go to school. You have a responsibility to study—in all 
the ways suggested above and others of your own devising. Some of you 
need to do research to clarify the problems of articulation and to evalu- 
ate present practices. You have a responsibility to cooperate with other 
school people and with parents in doing what you know to do to pro- 
mote better continuity“of learning experience for children in school. 
Perhaps what you do will be far from perfect; but no one asks that you 
start with perfection. The significant question is this: Are you doing 
something better than you have been doing in the past? Have you re- 
moved some of the insuperable barriers and unnecessary interruptions 
to pupil progress? Do you understand the problems of articulation 
better than you formerly did? What are you doing to prove that you do 
understand? 

Except for the bibliography and appendix, this is “The End” of this 
book. Is it “The Beginning” of new or renewed efforts on your part 
to do something constructive to improve the continuity of learning 
experience for school children and youth? 








CHAPTER 18 


A Bibliography on Articulation 


ke REFERENCES presented in this chapter fol- 
low the organizational pattern of the yearbook. The first section is 
devoted to research studies relating to articulation; the second section 
is concerned with materials treating child growth, development, objec- 
tives, curriculum and learning; and the third section presents selected 
references bearing upon current and recent practices that relate to 
articulation. 

It will be noted that the first section, on research, is rather limited. 
In surveying the literature it was found that a number of studies have 
been done recently, but many of them had to do with administrative 
techniques rather than placing emphasis on continuity of progress 
from the learner’s point of view. While some of the studies presented 
in this first section are not in keeping with the spirit of the yearbook, 
they illustrate typical studies. 

With the exception of a very few of the books presented in this 
bibliography, all of the material is of recent date. Indeed, in the case 
of the periodic literature cited, no article antedates 1951 and most 
of the articles were published in more recent years. 

The references include only published materials. No attempt was 
made to include theses, dissertations or unpublished manuscripts. 


Research Studies and Articulation 


ALLEN, Cuartes M. “What Have Our Drop-outs Learned?” Educational 
Leadership 10: 347-50; March 1953. 

Findings of this study indicate that a contributing factor to early 
school leaving from high schools is related to lack of smooth progress in 
clementary schools as well as poor adjustment to high school. School experi- 
ences taught the children to consider themselves as “failures.” 
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Ayers, Leonarp P. Laggards in Our Schools. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1909. 
This reference is chiefly historical in interest but gives a perspective 
from which the reader may view progress in achieving articulation and 
smooth progress. 


Cantont, Louis J. “Stay-ins Get Better Jobs.” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal 33: 531-33; May 1955. 
Findings indicate that children who stay in school longer attain higher 
vocational levels, and thus pose a challenge to educators to improve school 
articulation so as to exert maximum holding power. 


Cook, Epwarp. “How IQ Figures in the Drop-out Problem.” School Execu- 
tive 74: 56-57; September 1954. 
This article indicates that drop-outs have, in the main, lower IQ’s 
than do the youngsters who remain to graduate. It suggests programs that 
will make for greater strength in holding slower learners in school. 


Evans, Dean N. “How to Conduct a High School Drop-out Study.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, February 1954. p. 33-41. 

Evans outlines procedures for conducting studies of drop-outs. Of 
particular use is the reproduction of questionnaires and evaluating instru- 
ments. 


Lanpy, Epwarp. “Selected Follow-Up as an Aid to Articulation.” Occupa- 
tions 30: 427-29; March 1952. 
Of chief importance in this article are counselor and pupil interview 
blanks that can be used to gather information which might be helpful in 
making for smooth transition between junior and senior high schools. 


Roserts, JoHn L. “Factors Associated with Truancy.” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 34: 431-36; March 1956. 
Roberts emphasizes characteristics of truants together with underlying 
causes of truancy. In situations where truancy is a deterrent to smooth 
progress, this article furnishes a fine insight into the problem. 


Snerp, DanieL W. “Why the Drop-out?” Clearing House 27: 492-94; 
April 1953. 

This study identifies the major causes of drop-outs in the Evansville, 
Indiana, high school. It was made in December of the 1950-51 school year. 
Seven underlying causes of the drop-out problem in this situation were 
identified. To deal with these seven underlying causes, eight clues to holding 
power are suggested. These are phrased as questions which might well 
serve as an evaluative instrument for schools anywhere in the nation. 


Tompkins, ELtswortu, and Watrer Gaumnirz. The Carnegie Unit: 
Its Origin, Status, and Trends. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bulletin 1954, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 
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This bulletin brings up for review the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Carnegie unit as used in secondary education. This study is extremely 
appropriate for those who are interested in problems of articulation from 
level to level in secondary schools. It examines some causes for lack of 
smooth progress in secondary education associated with this rather “lock 
step” notion of secondary education. Chapter 5, the summary, presents 
the case for and against the Carnegie unit. It is a succinct, telling appraisal 
of this type of organization and presents lucidly the effect of the Carnegic 
unit on articulation. 


Articulation in Relation to Child Development, Learning, 
Educational Objectives, and Curriculum Development 


Apvams, Georcia Sacus, and THropore L. Torcerson. Measurement and 
Evaluation for the Secondary-School Teacher. New York: Dryden Press, 
1956. 

This book provides a treatment similar to Measurement and Evaluation 
for the Elementary-School Teacher, by the same authors, except that it is 
focused on the secondary school level. (See Torgerson and Adams on 
page 276.) 


ANDERSON, VERNON E. Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improve- 
ment. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1956. Chapter XII. 

The chapter cited treats at some length problems involved with scope 
and sequence for a 12-year program in an experience-centered curriculum. 
Anderson presents a wealth of material, including examples and _illustra- 
tions of practice that should be quite helpful to those concerned with the 
problem of building continuity and coordination in a 12-year program. 


Bioom, Benjamin §., editor. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, The 
Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook 1: Cognitive Domain. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 

This book provides a system for classifying educational objectives, 
and gives guidance on the proper formulation of objectives and their re- 
lationship to curriculum development. Each category of the classification 
system is illustrated by sample objectives and test items which measure 
accomplishment of these objectives. The taxonomy is of value for articula- 
tion because it provides guidance for stating objectives clearly and com- 
prehensively. This is essential if continuity in learning experiences is to be 
achieved. 


Briccs, THomas H.; J. Paut Leonarp; and Josepn JustMan. “Articulation 
Between Educational Units.” Secondary Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Chapter 8. 

This chapter develops such topics as the relation between articulation 
and organization, admission policies and articulation, the importance of 
cumulative records, orientation of the pupil to the school, articulation 
between elementary and secondary schools, articulation between elementary 
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and junior high schools, articulation between junior and senior high schools, 
the relation of guidance functions to articulation, the role of the teacher, 
the effects of methods and supervision on articulation, and the importance 
of proper placement of the student. 


Caswe.t, Hotuis L., and Arruur W. Fosuay. Education in the Elemen- 
tary School. New York: American Book Co., 1957. 
This text deals with objectives and procedures of elementary educa- 
tion and includes an excellent treatment of the developmental levels of the 
elementary school child. 


Davis, Bitte. “And Here Is Your Desk.” NEA Journal 45: 337-38; 
September 1956. 

This article is based on the writer's childhood experiences as a member 
of a migrant family. It points up the necessity for schools to provide an 
atmosphere of acceptance and to find a place for the migrant child to feel 
at home. 


Nationa Epucation Association, DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats. Bases for Effective Learning. Thirty-First Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Department, 1952. 

This yearbook suggests approaches to articulation in the elementary 
school by stressing the need for resolving conflicts in philosophy and 
objectives. 


EpucaTIONAL Po.icies CoMMIssION. Education for All American Children. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1948. 

Excellent illustrations are given of practices related to articulation. 
The point of view of the entire book underscores the importance of the 
theme of the present yearbook. Emphasis is placed upon planning for 12 
years of education, upon the need for cooperation among teachers of all 
levels, and upon the significance of well-articulated learning experiences 
for children. Concrete examples of practice are lucidly presented and pinned 
securely to important theoretical considerations. 


Epwarps, W. T. “Continuity and the Curriculum.” Childhood Fduca- 
tion 31: 211-13; January 1955. 

Continuity is not guaranteed by scope and sequence charts or titles 

of units. For the learner, continuity is viewed from the standpoint of 
purpose and use for the learner. 


Forest, Ixse. Early Years at School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1949. 
This text covers the span from nursery school through the lower 
grades. It has particular importance to those concerned with the break be- 
tween kindergarten and first grade. 


Gans, Roma; Ceria STenpLER; and Mituir Atmy. Teaching Young Chil- 
dren. New York: World Book Co., 1952. 
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The authors focus attention on the continuity of development and of 
school programs from nursery school, through kindergarten, or into the 
primary grades. 


Havicuurst, Roserr J. Human Development and Education. New York: 
Longmans, 1953. 

The concept of developmental tasks is pursued from infancy through 
adulthood and is illustrated by real cases from a six-year study. The relation 
to the present yearbook is obvious, since Havighurst supports the idea that 
developmental learnings bring satisfaction whereas inadequate learning of 
developmental tasks impedes the individual’s progress toward his optimum 
development. Chapter 7 includes references to other writers on the concept 
of developmental tasks, e.g., Erikson and Sullivan. 


Hopkins, L. T. “Continuity in Learning.” Childhood Education 31: 214- 
17; January 1955. 
Hopkins indicates that problems in continuity of learning arise when 
children are asked to accept a preconceived notion of a sequence which 
seems “natural” to adults but is not in keeping with children’s needs. 


Hymes, James L., Jr. A Child Development Point of View. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
This short and highly readable book treats the importance of looking 
at children and education from the common point of view of develop- 
mental patterns. 


Miret, Atice, editor. Continuous Learning. Bulletin No. 87. Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Childhood Education International, 1951. 

This bulletin contains three articles that discuss readiness as related 
to continuity in learning. It also describes and analyzes types of school 
organization now in practice that are designed to promote continuity in 
learning. 


Mie, Atice. “Planning for Continuity in the Curriculum.” Teachers 
College Record 54: 131-38; December 1952. 

Miel suggests that the only dependable source of continuity is the 
judgment of the teacher in using effective processes of group and individual 
planning. This will entail group planning and use of consultants so that 
the teacher will have an extremely broad base upon which to make his 
judgments. 


Miet, Atice. “The School Curriculum in a Changing Culture.” Educa- 
tional Horizons 33: 151-54; Spring 1955. 

This article sets a challenge for those who are thinking in terms of 
improved articulation through curriculum adjustments. It points out that a 
curriculum which is concerned with smooth progress is best achieved when 
it is planned continuously by those most closely concerned. 


Morean, H. G. “Grouping for Growth and Development.” Childhood 
Education 30: 72-75; October 1953. 
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Valid principles of human development serve as the only basis on 
which to build educational programs. Morgan gives a good treatment of 
the complexity of grouping when related to these principles. 


Prescott, Danieu A. “What I Have Learned from Children.” Education 
2000 AD. C. W. Hunnicutt, editor. Syracuse, N. Y.: University Press, 
1956. p. 41-62. 

Anecdotal records about children illustrate reasons for gaps in learn- 
ing. Factors which limit or interfere with children’s learning during par- 
ticular years at school are identified. 


Rasry, Marie I., and J. W. Mencr. What We Learn from Children. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 

Of particular significance to the problem of articulation is the last 
chapter of the book wherein descriptions of good school practices are pre- 
sented. ‘hese practices are centered upon the idea that “some adminis- 
trator or individual teacher had undertaken to give substance and action 
to beliefs similar to those we profess.” 


SHANE, Harop G., and E. T. McSwain. Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951. 
This text deals with a wide range of problems in elementary educa- 
tion. It treats well the factors of mental health, pupil progress, and 
curriculum. 


Suane, Harotp G. “The Promotion Policy Dilemma.” NEA Journal 42: 
411-12; October 1953. 
Shane describes “continuous progress” as a composite of approaches. 
Only by a flexible approach will the “dilemma” be resolved. 


Swenson, Estuer J. “Issues Concerning Articulation Between Elementary 
and Secondary Schools.” High School Journal 38: 281-88; May 1955. 
This article suggests that solutions of problems of articulation should 
be sought through consideration of basic issues in three areas: educational 
objectives; child growth, development and learning; and curriculum develop- 
ment. Continuity of learning experience will result to the degree that these 
issues are met. Mention is made of the necessity of considering these basic 
issues in institutions of professional teacher education as well as in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Torcerson, THEeopore L., and Grorcia Sacus ApAms. Measurement and 
Evaluation for the Elementary School Teacher. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. 

Because evaluation is so important to articulation as the means for 
determining the starting point of instruction and for keeping track of 
student progress, study of the contents of this book should be of value te 
the elementary teacher concerned with improving articulation. 


Traxter, A. E. “Essentials of Guidance Services in Elementary Schools.” 
Elementary School Journal 53: 207-10; December 1952. 
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Traxler proposes more effective guidance procedures that will assist 
pupils in their social and emotional development and thereby help them 
to make an approach to success in carrying on a program of study. 


Tyxer, Ratpu W. Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, Syllabus 
for Education 360. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950, 
p. 1-83. 

This statement provides a source of principles which are of critical 
importance in considering problems of articulation. The first section is on 
the purposes of the school. The second section relates to selection of learning 
experiences for attaining objectives. The third section is on organization 
of learning experiences for effective instruction. Another section is on 
evaluation, showing how evaluation serves to provide feedback information 
on how to improve the formulation of objectives, selection of learning 
experiences, organization of learning experiences, and the effectiveness of 
the evaluation procedures themselves—making the whole process a recurring 
cycle. The final section discusses how a staff may work on curriculum 
building. 

WasHBURNE, CARLETON W. “Adjusting the Program to the Child.” Edu- 
cational Leadership 11: 138-47; December 1953. 

Washburne deals with historic patterns of attempts to meet individual 
differences in the classroom and hence achieve the goal of smooth progress 
through school. He says there is a little hard core of subject matter that 
every child needs to master sooner or later, and that this core of skills 


must be adjusted to the ability, the maturity and the readiness of each 
individual child. 


Wigs, Kimsai. Teaching for Better Schools. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953. 

This highly readable and informative book deals with the role of the 
teacher in the education process. The point of view which runs throughout 
this book has definite implications for improved articulation of children’s 
learning. 


Recent Reports of Articulation Practices and Procedures 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CurRICULUM DeveLopMeENT. Educa- 
tional Leadership 14: 203-40; January 1957. 

The entire issue deals with the problem of articulation and suggested 
practices for improvement. Particular attention is called to the following 
articles: (a) Elizabeth Zimmermann, “They Come as Strangers”; (b) 
Mildred Hoyt, “Newcomers as Resources”; (c) Bearnice Skeen, “When a 
Difference Is a Difference.” 


Batpwin, Louise; Peccy GreMsHAW; HELEN TELFoRD; and HArRIETTE 
Girroy. “Reducing the Gap between Kindergarten and First Grade.” 
The Nation’s Schools 54: 38-41; August 1954. 

A pilot study of a program of integration of kindergarten with first 
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grade is described as it was carried out in two Detroit schools. The objec- 
tives, values, practical advantages and outcomes of the programs are dis- 
cussed. 


BieirieLp, Maurice. “Articulation of High School and Junior High 
School.” High Points 35: 53-56; September 1953. 
Constructive suggestions for the articulation of science work grew out 
of conferences concerning articulation problems in the Newton High School, 
New York City. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF Epucation. Teacher’s Guide to Edu- 
cation in Early Childhood. Sacramento: the Department, 1956. 
Down to carth, concrete and practical approaches are made to smooth 
progress for children from Kindergarten through Grade 3. 


F'LinkER, Irvinc. “Try Some Articulation.” Journal of Education 134: 
164-65; September 1951. 

Several devices are suggested for the orientation of students into the 
junior high school. Cooperative planning and collaboration are stressed in 
the assimilation of new pupils from the contributing elementary schools. 
This program was developed at the Strauss Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Fiynn, Henry; Norma SAunpers; and Rosert Hoppocx. ‘Course for 
Drop-outs.” Clearing House 28: 486-87; April 1954. 

A plan for dealing with the problem of drop-outs is described. A key 
feature of the plan is the development of a course which is to prepare 
students who might terminate their formal education in the next year or 
two. These students are guided in making the transition from school to 
work or are encouraged to remain in school by being shown what a program 
of education might do for them. 


FULLER, KennetH A. “Junior High School Plan for Orientation of Incom- 
ing Pupils.” National Elementary Principal 31: 7-12; February 1952. 
Fuller describes a plan for orienting pupils to junior high school in the 
North Park Junior High School in Lockport, New York. He discusses the 
handling of the orientation problem during the periods prior to admission 
to the junior high school, the first week of school and the first month of 
school, and considers the people involved at these points. 


Gites, Martuixpa. “Bridging the Gap.” National Elementary Principal 
31: 24-30; February 1952. 

Plans for orienting children to junior high schools over the state of 
Oregon are discussed. Common clements described are notably visitation 
days, counseling, and the use of junior high school students to explain 
policies and procedures of the junior high school to the elementary school 
students. The greatest need appears to be for administrators, teachers, 
parents and pupils to work together in a unified effort to do the job well. 
Procedures for accomplishing this are suggested. 
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Gotpman, Epyrue, and HeLten Witcox. “Parents and Teachers Design 
a Curriculum.” The National Elementary Principal 34: 8-10; April 1955. 
The authors describe a cooperative enterprise on the part of parents 
and teachers to design a curriculum from Kindergarten through Grade 12. 
They point out the role that a lay advisory council on curriculum played 
in this project. They indicate the effectiveness of parents and professional 
school people working together in formulating curriculum practices. Such 
cooperative efforts tend to result in better articulation from grade to grade 
and from school level to school level. 


Goop.ap, Joun I. “Ungrading the Elementary Grades.” NEA Journal 
44: 170-71; March 1955. 
This report on efforts to break the lock step of traditional systems of 
school organization describes in some detail the primary school plan. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN. “The Organization of the Elementary School and 
the Development of Personality.” California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation 20: 129-53; February 1952. 

This is a comprehensive article with respect to the organization of 
the elementary school. Particularly appropriate is the section entitled “Ar- 
ticulation of Units of School Systems.” Illustrative material is included 
to point up the effects on personality of disparate programs at successive 
levels. The major thesis the author presents is embodied in this statement, 
“Healthy personality will be promoted as the elementary and secondary 
schools of a community put themselves through the process of developing 
and employing an educational philosophy that will make education a con- 
tinuous, developmental experience for boys and girls.” 


Hitt, Witnetmina. “So They Are Going to Junior High School!” 
National Elementary Principal 31: 3-6; February 1952. 

The practices described are used in schools in various parts of the 
country to assist children in making the change from elementary school 
to secondary school with a minimum of abruptness. Included are programs 
of continuous study from Grade 1 through Grade 12, pupil orientation 
practices, and parent participation in appraising methods of helping children 
move smoothly from elementary to secondary schools. 


Hover, Marton W. “Articulation of Secondary and Elementary Schools.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education 31: 322-25; October 1956. 
The author reports a plan used in the Whittier Union High School 
District, Whittier, California to improve articulation between elementary 
and high schools. He also describes how the program was expanded until 
an articulated program from Kindergarten through Grade 12 was developed. 


Hynes, James L., Jr. Effective Home-School Relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
This straightforward and lucid presentation of philosophy and promis- 
ing practices of all phases of parent-teacher relationships shows how such 
practices lead to closer articulation between home and school. 
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Jackett, Epwin A. “A Pleasant Bridge in the Hyde Park Schools.” Clear- 
ing House 29: 81-83; October 1954. 

This is a description of a plan put into effect at Hyde Park, New York, 
to ease the transition from elementary to junior high school. A committee 
system was utilized to formulate plans and suggestions. ‘Teacher committees 
have completed work on: (a) a teacher exchange plan; (b) an English 
curriculum for sixth and seventh grades; (c) a reading program including 
ways the high school can continue to work for the elementary school; 
(d) home work; (e) creation of a simple report that sixth grade teachers 
make for all pupils; and (f) reporting on traits of children who deviate 
enough to indicate adjustment difficulties. 


Lancpon, Grace, and Irvinc M. Srourt. Teacher-Parent Interviews. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 
Face-to-face relationships between parents and teachers are emphasized. 


LEMMEL, WILLIAM; J. Carey Taytor; Mary Apams; Marcery Harriss; 
Joun Horst. “As We See Each Other.”” NEA Journal 41: 209-11; April 
1952. 

This article is a record of a panel discussion made by a group of school 
personnel from Baltimore, including teachers and administrators. ‘This group 
clearly pointed up the fact that additional information is needed by teachers 
of all levels about the total educational process. 


LEONARD, EpiruH; Dorotpy D. VANDEMan; and Lituian Mites. Counsel- 
ing with Parents. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
Attention is focused on various ways that teachers of young children 
can work more closely with parents. Following suggestions presented in 
this book should lead to better continuity of learning. 


Matsy, Crara M. “School and Home Assist in Kindergarten Induction.” 
Educational Leadership 12: 350-51; March 1955. 

Malby describes a plan of orienting children to their first experience 
with kindergartens in the public schools of Highland Park, Illinois. The 
program consists of having preschool children visit the kindergarten two 
at a time for two or three complete sessions. Another part of the program 
consists of a meeting early in October at which the mothers and fathers 
are invited to visit the school; at this time explanation of the purposes of 
the year’s work is made, and there is opportunity for questions about school 
procedures. 


Matone, J. Frank. Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 38: 98-100; February 1954. 
Malone’s article is concerned with assuming more responsibility for 
the education of slow-learners so that progress can be made smoother and 
the holding power of schools lengthened. 


SEASHORE, Harotp G. “How May Tests Be Used ‘To Obtain Better 
Articulation of the Total Educational Program.” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 38: 383-85; February 1954. 
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Seashore points out in this article that testing and the results of tests 
form the basis of many decisions regarding articulation. He describes situa- 
tions that call for tests. To deal with these situations, a testing program 
in the secondary school should be integrated longitudinally from the 
elementary grades through secondary school to college and to employment. 
Cross sectional integration is also desirable so that the test results may be 
simultaneously useful in counseling, administration, and selection. 


SHEEHY, Emma. The Fives and Sixes Go to School. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1954. 
This creative and highly readable book of suggestions for bridging the 
crucial gap between kindergarten and first grade stresses developmental 
experiences. 


Torr, Rosert F., and C. Hirt Repman. “Two Schools—One Major 
Objective.” National Elementary Principal 31: 13-16; February 1952. 
The authors attempt to point out some of the reasons for rivalry 
between the various levels of education and comment in a rather penetrat- 
ing way with regard to the illogical reasoning that underpins this rivalry. 
Teachers must combine efforts to make certain that the “optimum develop- 
ment of the children” is in the forefront of everyone’s thinking. In this 
respect six points are developed, which, if followed, would tend to accom- 
plish what the title of this article implies, namely, two schools (elementary 
and junior high schools)—with one objective. 


Tucker, Marion B. “The Shoe Didn’t Fit.” NEA Journal 45: 159-61; 
March 1956. 

This is a report on an ungraded plan of organization in the Appleton, 
Wisconsin, elementary schools. This plan of organization is indicated as 
being successful in terms of achievement, school attitudes and community 
support. 











APPENDIX A 


Research Procedures Used in the Study 
Reported in Part One of the Yearbook 


| PURPOSE of the research study was reported 
in Part One of this yearbook along with a very brief account of the 
methods used for gathering the student reports concerning factors 
which had helped or hindered their progress through school. ‘This 
supplementary description of research procedures provides additional 
detail concerning the gathering of research data and the manner in 
which the data were analyzed. 


Procedures in Gathering Data 


The members of the yearbook committee represented a wide geo- 
graphic distribution, living in 19 different states from the west coast 
to the east coast and from the northern boundary to the southern 
boundary of the United States. The group members decided to gather 
data from their home communities, seeking whatever assistance they 
wished from their colleagues and professional associates. An informal 
agreement was reached to attempt to get student reactions from schools 
of various types: elementary, junior high school, and senior high school 
levels; rural and urban schools; and school systems having various 
patterns of administrative organization, such as 6-3-3, 8-4, or K-12. 

Interview guides: The yearbook committee, at its first meeting in 
New York in March 1956, decided to formulate guides for conducting 
group interviews with children to get their views concerning experiences 
they considered as having been a help or a hindrance to their school 
progress. Preliminary drafts were worked out in New York. All com- 
mittee members had an opportunity to study these drafts after their 
return home and agreed to try them out if possible. They were urged 
to submit criticisms and suggestions for revision. In the light of these 
criticisms, the guide was revised in a simple form consisting of a few 
general questions designed to elicit rather free responses. ‘The questions 
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were intentionally kept general enough so as not to indicate possible 
answers or limit the types of response which would be made. A copy 
of the guide is included at the end of Appendix A. 

Administration of the interview: Copies of the group interview guide 
form were mailed to all committee members on April 10, 1956, with 
the understanding that each committee member was free to modify 
the form in any way that seemed to him to be desirable. He was also 
free to dispense with the guide entirely if he preferred to gather the 
information in some other way, as long as he got children to give 
their own free reports to the basic questions suggested in the guide. 
Since the guide questions were arranged on the form with large 
amounts of blank space for responses and since it was difficult to know 
in advance how many forms would be used by each committee member, 
the duplication of forms was delegated to the persons who used them. 
As it turned out, most of the committee members used the forms 
without modification. Of course, the oral comments made by the inter- 
viewers probably varied somewhat, though general suggestions for the 
interviewers were supplied with the forms. 

By May 31, 1956, the agreed deadline for submitting completed 
replies, sets of student reports were submitted by 17 committee mem- 
bers from 11 states. They had gathered responses from 2853 children 
from primary grades through the senior high school and 121 replics 
from college students, who had been asked to report in terms of their 
experiences in school before they entered college. ‘The distribution of 
replies by states and school levels of respondents is shown in Table | 
of Appendix B. 


Analysis of Student Report Data 


As the committee expected, the responses to the questions in the 
guide varied widely as to type. Some of this variation was no doubt 
due to variations in the administration of the interview, such as 
different ways of explaining what was meant by certain terms or 
different illustrations (or lack of them) provided by different com- 
mittee members. Some of the variations seemed to be associated with 
age or grade levels of the pupils responding. There was some evidence 
that a very similar manner of responding ran through a few sets of 
papers. lor example, in a certain set from one group of pupils all the 
children said very much the same thing, indicating that a certain 
mental set might have been established by the way directions were 
given. Some papers were much more detailed than others. Variations 
in ability in written expression were also apparent. 

Variations such as these were expected. The committee’s plan for 
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gathering data purposely allowed for variation in responses. This varia- 
tion, however, did pose a difficult problem of analysis in determining 
the common threads of experience as suggested in widely varying 
replies. 

The task of analyzing the assembled data from pupil and teacher 
questionnaires fell to the chairman of the yearbook committee and a 
group of 12 advanced graduate students enrolled in summer school 
at the University of Alabama in the summer of 1956. 

Each member of the analysis group first read through about a 
hundred student questionnaires to get some ideas as to their contents. 
On the basis of this preliminary careful reading of well over a thousand 
questionnaires, the group planned and tried out several approaches to 
analysis of the available data. 

In light of the purposes of the study and the nature of the replies 
the final choice of an analysis technique was one which appraised 
each child’s report form as a totality rather than in terms of the original 
four questions which were proposed in the guide. This procedure ruled 
out unnecessary duplication (same idea expressed by the same person 
in more than one way) and organized data under common categories 
regardless of where in a child’s total report the pertinent material was 
recorded. 

One big problem was the devising of a system for recording the 
information children had supplied so that it could be summarized. 
While there was no intention to impose unrealistic or inaccurate “uni- 
formity,” it did seem necessary to work out a method for finding the 
common threads which did exist. The group of analysts therefore 
worked out a data sheet to which the material could be transferred. 
The data sheet and directions for its use are included at the end of 
Appendix A. 

One data sheet was prepared for each situation, event or problem 
which was reported by a child. This was necessary since some children 
reported more than one incident; to combine them on the same data 
sheet would have caused confusion as to which facts were related to 
which incident. Occasionally, a child’s total report was so vague or 
incomplete as to make interpretations impossible or unwise. No data 
sheets were prepared for 443 such reports. 

The data sheets provided spaces in which the analyst could check 
the following: 


1. Any of 17 different categories of situations giving rise to either good 
or poor articulation. (Eventually, only 14 proved usable. ) 

2. Age or grade of child at the time of each reported event, and school 
organization at the same time. (The latter did not prove to be usable 
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since it was usually difficult to determine this accurately from the reports. ) 

3. Other persons involved (number and classification) . 

4. Any of 22 different categories of reactions by the child to the situation 
(how he seemed to feel about it). 

5. A rating of the child’s reaction from very unfavorable to very favor- 
able, also mixed reactions. 

6. Any of 28 different categories of stated or implied causes of a child’s 
reaction. 

7. A statement of whether or not the difficulty was removed. (This did 
not prove very helpful, since it was usually difficult to tell about this from 
the children’s reports. ) 

8. Pertinent direct quotations from the children’s reports (recorded on 
reverse side of data sheets). 

The group of analysts held several practice sessions at which they 
used the data sheets with children’s reports and after which they dis- 
cussed with one another the difficulties or questions which arose. 
Agreements were reached as to definite procedures and these agree- 
ments were summarized in a statement (previously referred to as being 
presented with the data sheet at the end of Appendix A). Then the 
analysts proceeded to the transferring of information from children’s 
questionnaires to the data sheets. A total of 2731 children’s and college 
students’ papers were found to be usable. The information in those 
2731 papers was transferred to a total of 4715 data sheets, which were 
grouped according to the types of situations, events, or problems re- 
ported by children. Any type of situation which represented at least 
1% of the total situations was included as a category in this grouping. 
A miscellaneous set of 518 data sheets did not fit any of these categories 
and were not used in the subsequent analyses, which placed heavy 
emphasis on type of situation. The 4197 remaining data sheets were 
also classified according to grade level groups (primary, intermediate, 
junior high school, senior high school, and a mixed group for which 
the grade level at the time of the incident was not indicated). 

Summarization of findings from pupil reports: The next step was 
the summarization of data on the 4197 student data sheets into a 
pattern designed to present the school articulation picture as revealed 
through the eyes of the students who filled out the report forms. 
This pattern corresponded to the framework implied by the data 
sheet, with the exception of items on that sheet which proved to be 
impraciical. (For instance, some items were not consistently available 
on the student questionnaires, e.g., type of school organization. ) 

Part One of the yearbook presents the results summarized in a series 
of graphs, supplemented by a set of tables in Appendix B. The graphs 
and tables deal with: types of articulation situations; other persons 
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involved in the student-reported situations, both as to number of per- 
sons and their identity; types of student reaction to the situations 
they reported; and stated or implied causes of students’ reactions. The 
tables are presented in pairs, each analysis being made both by school 
levels and by types of reported situations. ‘The results are presented 
in terms of proportionate numbers of responses, percentages of total 
responses, and rank orders. 


An Exploratory Study 


The reader should bear in mind that the present research was 
exploratory rather than definitive. The investigators are conscious of 
the limitations of the procedures and of the data. A sincere attempt 
has been made in Part One to report findings cautiously and to indicate 
not only what the results seem to mean but also what they do not mean. 
The committee does not regret its use of a very free and unstructured 
technique for sampling student opinions about situations in which they 
have found articulation to be good or poor. Group members were 
agreed that the problem could be “opened up” more fully by such an 
approach than by a structured approach; to date they have not felt that 
this decision was in error, in spite of the difficulties encountered in 
structuring (for analysis and summarization ) the previously unstructured 
reports. The reader must judge for himself the extent to which he 
approves of the procedures used for gathering students’ ideas about con- 
tinuity among their learning experiences. He must also make his own 
evaluation of the analytical procedures. His use of the results depends 
heavily upon these decisions. 


GuIpE FOR INTERVIEWING CHILDREN—1958 ASCD YEARBOOK 


While a small group of 6 to 10 children is probably best, you may work 
with individual children or any size group which seems appropriate to you. 
Some factors to consider are the maturity of the group, rapport of the 
group with the interviewer, previous experience with interviews, and level 
of writing skill ot the children. ‘The idea is to get an informal atmosphere 
in which the students will feel free to express their ideas. 

The questions suggested below should be used by the interviewer in an 
informal, conversational way. Some group discussion may well precede any 
writing by the children—just enough discussion to clarify the task and to 
stimulate thinking. 

Children may write their responses on a form prepared by the inter- 
viewer or on blank sheets of paper. In either case, the interviewer should 
make sure that identifying data are entered on the papers. Students’ names 
are not needed. Some identifying data may be entered by the children; 
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other items may be entered by the interviewer for a whole set of papers. 
Suggestions for significant information needed include: 


approximate population of city.................. 
approximate enrollment in open 

organization of school (K 6-3-3, K-8-4, 6-3-3, etc.) 
urban, rural, or semi-urban iin 


departmentalized, self-contained classrooms, or other description of type 
of class organization in the school 


age of student 
grade in school 
years in attendance at this sdieiil 


Interviewer should enter race or nationality when it seems to be a per- 
tinent factor for analysis of results. 


Suggested Questions To Be Used by Interviewer: 


I am a member of a group which is trying to find out how boys and 
girls (young people) all over the United States feel about some of the 
experiences they have as they move along through each school year or 
move from one grade or school level to another. To do this we need your 
help. Sometimes everything goes along very smoothly; at other times pupils 
feel that it is hard to move ‘along easily during a school year or from year 
to year. Will you tell us how you feel about it? 

1. Tell about anything that has happened to you which has helped 
vou to feel that your progress was smooth and that the school helped you 
move along without unnecessary difficulty. 

Tell about anything that has happened to you which has made it 
difficult for you to move along smoothly through school. 

Tell about any experience that has been very pleasant or very un- 
pleasant and which grew out of this question of your progress through 
school. It may have happened quite a while ago or lately. Write as much 
as you can remember about it; tell how it made you feel at the time it 
happened and how you feel about it now. 

4. If you have moved from one school to another, tell how you felt about 
moving, before and after you moved. Do you feel the same way now? 

Note: Particularly with young children, it may be necessary for the inter- 
viewer to take notes, use recording devices, or use stenographic reports. 
In such cases, a note should indicate the means of keeping the record. 

With young children the interviewer should be particularly careful to 
modify the questions so as to make them appropriate to the maturity of the 
children. Questions may also need to be more specific in such ways as 
asking for children to tell about the change from home to kindergarten 
or first grade, 
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DATA SHEET 


State___Age____Grade___Size School 
1. Situation, event, or problem: 


School Organiz.__Type Community 








Participation in Learning specific 
Illness — Punishments — __extracurric. act. - _ subject matter =o 
Difference in 
Accidents — Rewards — Retention — teaching methods __ 
Moving to a new 
Fighting — Grading — Teasing — school (same level) _ 
Moving to a new 
Being isolated __ Promotion W Being interrupted school unit (same 
in work — community) an 
Teacher behavior __ Others 
2. Age or grade at time of event______School organization at time of event 





3. Other persons involved: 0 1__1+___ Who? T___P.____OC____Other 
4. Child’s reaction to situation (How he felt about it): 





Positive Reactions: Negative Reactions: 

Helped, Grateful, Angry, rebellious, Defeated, 

comforted — appreciative ___ resentful — hopeless 

Hopeful, Secure, Ill-at-ease, Worried, 

encouraged — accepted — embarrassed — anxious 

Happy — Relaxed — Unhappy, Neglected, 

Successful, Nonspecific sad —_— rejected 

confident, competent — positive — __ Incompetent, Afraid, 
unsuccessful — _ self-conscious 
Frustrated — Nonspecific 
Strange, shy — negative Lm 


5. Rating of child's reaction: 
Very favorable___Favorable___Neutral___ Unfavorable___Very Unfavorable___ Mixed__ 








6. What caused the child to react as he did? (Cause stated or implied ) 
Success with Friendliness of others _—Opp._— 
subject matter _—Opp._— 

Fair treatment _—Opp._—. 
Success with 
phys. activity ___Opp._— Getting along with people __Opp._— 
Success in other Finding new friends _—Opp._— 
school activity _—Opp._— 

Losing old friends _—Opp.- 
Orientation to 
bldg. and program _—Opp.—— Fear of people _Opp.- 
Curriculum Fear of unknown ___Opp._ 


similarity _—Opp.__— 





Others 2 
Helpfulness of 
others with lessons _—Opp._— Bea 
Concern and interest of 
others (personal and social) ___Opp.— ee 


7. Was the difficulty removed? Yee. 
8. Result: easels 
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Directions For Use or Data SHEET ON PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


General suggestions: The persons who collected the information from 
children varied considerably in their procedures. Therefore, it is necessary 
to attempt an appraisal of a child’s response in its totality rather than 
depending heavily upon the particular form in which the responses were 
collected. Read the whole paper written by a child; then record on the 
data sheet the appropriate notations based on the over-all picture. 

If the over-all impression gained from a child’s paper is so vague or in- 
complete as to be impossible to interpret with any degree of accuracy, 
leave it out of consideration for the present. Do not prepare a data sheet 
for such a paper. 

Give each child a number; enter this number on his original paper and 
on the data sheet based on his paper. If more than one data sheet is pre- 
pared for one child, give them all the same number but mark them a, 
b, etc. 

1. Situation, event, or problem: This is the item which determines how 
many data sheets will be used for each child’s response or responses. We 
are trying to learn in what situations, or in connection with what events 
or problems, children have been helped or hindered in their progress through 
school. All other data refer back to this item. 

a. “Situation, event, or problem” answers the question “What hap- 
pened?” What happened may be positive or negative in its connotations, 
but we need to start with the incident or the situation in which the child 
moved along smoothly or in which his progress met interference. Select 
from the child’s paper whatever he said which tells the situation in which 
he found himself, the event or incident which happened to him, or the 
problem he faced. 

b. If more than one incident or situation is mentioned, the interpreta- 
tion of which might be different, use a separate data sheet for each of 
them. (This is particularly needed when the reactions to or consequences 
of the incidents are different. ‘Io combine them would give a misinter- 
pretation in the summary.) 

c. Occasionally, a paper will be found on which the child gave his 
reaction to a situation without specifying or describing in any way the 
situation to which he is reacting. In that case, enter on the line after 
“Other” these words: “No specific situation stated.” 

d. The general procedure for Item 1 is to check the blank corresponding 
most closely to the incident or situation or problem mentioned by the child. 

e. Certain categories for Item 1 may need some interpretation. All items 
should be interpreted from the child’s point of view. That is, he received 
a reward or punishment. “Promotion” is to be used in a broad sense to 
include moving from one grade to the next, not just the experience of learn- 
ing he has been promoted to the next grade. Special promotions should be 
indicated by a supplementary comment on the line below. “Interruptions” 
refers to situations in which the child is interrupted in his work on a par- 
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ticular occasion. “Teacher behavior” refers to things teachers did which 
had a direct effect on the child’s reaction to the whole situation, such as 
remarks made by the teacher. “leasing” means the child was teased by 
someone else. “Learning specific subject matter” refers to comments about 
learning specific content such as arithmetic or science. “Difference in teach- 
ing methods” means that the child encountered a change in teachers’ 
ways of teaching, such as manner of giving assignments, or different degrees 
of emphasis on drill. “Moving to a new school (same level)” means that the 
child moved to a different school in the same school system or in a different 
community but did not change grade levels, such as moving from one 
fourth grade class to another in a different school during the school year. 
“Moving to a new school unit (same community)” means that the child 
started in a new school division such as beginning first grade, entering 
the junior high school, or entering the senior high school. If a child moved 
to such a new school division in another community write “new” instead 
of “same.” 

f. The line designated “Other” may be used for recording any situation, 
problem, or event which cannot be clearly classified in any of the stated 
categories. It may be used to record “no specific situation” (see ¢ above). 
It may be used to give supplementary information needed to clarify a 
situation which has been checked in a given category. 

g. “Situation, event, or problem” tells what happened to the child (as 
an observable fact). “Child’s reaction” tells how he says he felt about 
what happened. “Cause of reaction” indicates why he reacted as he did. 
Items 1, 4, and 6 represent a chain of relationship. (1) What happened? 
(4) How did the child react to what happened? (6) Why did he react 
that way? Item 1 is an objective statement of fact. Item 4 tells how the 
child felt (as revealed in what he said about it). Item 6 tells what the 
child indicated as the cause of the particular reaction he felt. Example: 
Hundreds of children at a time may move from elementary school to junior 
high school in a given school (the same event for all). Their reactions 
to this event are widely varied—confusion, confidence, anxiety perhaps. 
“ven when the reaction is the same—c.g., anxiety—the causes may vary. 
One is anxious because of lack of success with subject matter, another 
because of differences in curriculum, and another because of fear of the 
unknown elements in the new situation. 

2. Age or grade at time of event and school organization at time of 
event: At the top of the data sheet identifying data are provided as of the 
time the child made his response. However, his age, his grade placement, 
or the school organization of which he was a part when the event occurred 
may have more significance in interpreting his response than do similar 
data at the time of his written statement. 

a. If the age is given at time of the event, enter it on the blank space 
and circle the word “age.” 

b. If the grade at time of the event is given, enter it on the blank 
space and circle the word “grade.” 
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c. If both age and grade at time of the event are given, give both and 
use arrows to “age’’ and “grade” to identify each. 

d. If neither age nor grade at time of event is indicated, put a dash 
in the space provided. 

e. “School organization at time of event” should be filled in for over-all 
type if given (6-3-3) or for particular school unit if given (elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high school). If not given, place a dash 
in the space. 

3. Other persons involved: ‘This section refers to other persons who were 
participants in the event being considered—other than the child making 
the response. Only persons specifically mentioned should be considered. 

a. If no other persons are directly mentioned, check the space after “O”’; 
if only one other person, check “1”; if more than one other person, check 
“ye 

b. “Who?” refers to the general identity of persons checked as “1” 
or “1--” in the preceding spaces. ““T’’ means “teacher or teachers”; “P” 
means “parent or parents”; “OC” means “other children.” “Other” pro- 
vides an opportunity for identifying any other person who was a part of 
the event or problem, such as “school nurse” or “grandmother.” 

Note: While it might be assumed in many cases that other pupils were 
present, they are not to be included in “other persons” unless they are 
mentioned by the reporter. 

4. Child’s reaction to situation: This section of the data sheet is in- 
cluded for reporting how the reporter felt or thought about what had 
happened (the situation, event, or problem). See Item 1-g for further 
comments. 

a. Adjectives with closely related meanings have been grouped together. 
lor cxample, “strange” and “shy” occur together. While the different 
shadings of meaning are recognized, check the short blank following the 
pair of words without indicating which of the two words is intended. 

b. If the general tone of the child’s reaction is positive but not specific 
cnough to be classified, check “nonspecific positive.” 

c. If the general tone of the child’s reaction is negative but not specific 
enough to be classified, check “nonspecific negative.” 

d. If the type of reaction is specific enough to classify but not listed 
on the data sheet, enter the appropriate term on the available space follow- 
ing “‘positive reactions” or “negative reactions” as the case may be. 

e. When the child’s reaction to the event or problem can be classified 
in more than one way, enter a “1” in the space for the primary reaction, 
a “2” for a reaction of secondary importance, etc. If the reactions have equal 
weight so far as you can tell, give them the same numerical rating. (You may 
also simply check all reactions of equal weight, so long as none is given 
a numerical rating. ) 

Note: Remember that these reactions are reactions to the given event 
or problem. Although the decision to use more than one data sheet for 
more than one event is made in terms of Item 1, the necessity for that 
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distinction becomes apparent in Section 4. If different events produce 
different reactions, a single data sheet would have confused reactions to 
different situations. 

5. Ratings of child’s reactions: This is a general rating of the child’s 
reaction as a whole, not as to kind but as to favorableness or unfavorable- 
ness and the degree of either. This is really a rating of the reactions checked 
in Item 4. 

a. The rater is to check only one space for Item 5. Choose the one 
which is most representative. 

b. The difference between “neutral” and “mixed” is this: A “neutral” 
rating is assigned to a reaction which is neither favorable nor unfavorable, 
so far as you can tell. A “mixed” rating is assigned when the reaction is 
both favorable and unfavorable in its different aspects. (Example: a mixed 
reaction might occur when a child is happy about his new friends in a new 
school but unhappy about his new teacher.) 

6. Cause of the child’s reactions: Remember that this refers to the 
stated or implied cause of the child’s reaction (Item 4). Why did he react 
as he did to the particular event or situation? 

a. If the child stated the cause, check the blank after “stated”; if he 
did not directly state the cause but you feel sure it is implied in what he 
said, check the blank after “implied.” A reason for the child’s reaction 
may be said to be “implied” if he says anything from which the cause 
is readily gathered even though not stated. If you as the recorder have 
to do any interpreting, the cause is implied rather than stated. 

b. “Opp.” means “opposite.” For example, a check on the first blank 
after “Success with subject matter” would mean that the cause of the 
child’s reaction was his success with the subject matter in school; a check 
on the second blank after “opp.” would mean that the cause of the child’s 
reaction was his lack of success with subject matter. 

c. Notice that the last three items (losing old friends, fear of people, 
and fear of unknown) are stated negatively. Therefore, “opp.” would in- 
dicate a positive cause for those three items. 

d. When no cause for the child’s reaction is either stated or implied, 
write “none given” outside the parenthesis for stated or implied causes. 

e. Causes of reactions may be ranked in order of importance by enter- 
ing numerals (1, 2, etc.) instead of check marks when more than onc 
cause is indicated. If more than one cause is indicated but all are of equal 
importance, check marks may be used for all. 

7. Was the difficulty removed? This item was included in the data sheet 
because so many children made mention of it. 

a. Check “yes” if the child states that the difficulty was removed or if 
the removal was strongly implied. 

b. Check “no” if the child states that the difficulty was not removed 
or if there is a strong implication that the difficulty was not removed. 

c. Write “?” after this item if the implication one way or the other 
is so slight as not to be reliable or if there is no evidence on this question. 
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8. Result: This was not asked of the children, but occasionally one 
of them told an eventual or later result. In that case it should be briefly 
stated, e.g., “Liked school much better ever since” or “hated school since 
then.” Do not try to fill in this item unless the result is stated or very 
clearly implied. 

9. Pertinent quotations: Copy at the bottom of the page or on the back 
of the data sheet any particularly apt quotations in which the reporter has 
given a particularly fitting description or comment. If the quotation fits 
a particular item on the data sheet, number it to indicate that relationship. 
If you write any quoted material on the back of the sheet, be sure to write 
“over” at the bottom of the front side of the sheet. 

The quotations will be useful in the final report to indicate children’s 
reactions in their own words. Choose those which are worded most effec- 
tively from a child’s point of view. 

Note: You may wish to mark possible quotations with red pencil. Later 
you can go back through such marked items and select those which are 
best for our purpose and copy only these on the data shects. 
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Table 3.—Number of Other Persons Mentioned as Having Been Involved in Student- 
Reported Situations 
(Analysis by school levels) 
More than one One other No other 
Grade level groupings other person person person Totals 
mentioned mentioned mentioned 
No. % No. % No. % 
Kindergarten— 
Grade $............. 275 39.0 205 29.1 225 31.9 705 
Grades 4-6.......... 434 34.6 381 30.4 438 35.0 1,253 
Grades 7-9.......... 352 44.9 173 22.1 259 33.0 784 
Grades 10-12........ 170 42.5 125° 31.38 105 26.3 400 
Unclassified.......... 513 48.6 195 18.5 347 32.9 1,055 
Totals and appropriate 
percentages.......... 1,744 41.6 1,079 25.7 1,374 32.7 4,197 
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Table 4.—Number of Persons Mentioned as Having Been Involved in 
Student-Reported Situations 


(Analysis by types of situations) 








More than one One other No other 
Types of situation other person person person Totals 
mentioned mentioned mentioned 
No w/ No % No % 
Moving to new school 
community.......... 613 53.8 58 5.1 468 41.1 1,139 
Teacher behavior... . . 329 41.8 458 58.2 0 0.0 787 
Subject matter....... 155 23.0 249 36.9 270 40.1 674 
Moving to next school 
| SR eee 227 «46.9 70 14.5 187 38.6 484 
Smooth progress...... 118 51.1 44 19.0 69 29.9 231 
Extracurricular activi- 
EE eee 105 48.6 24 11.1 87 40.3 216 
Differences in teaching 
methods............. 52 47.7 27 24.8 30 27.5 109 
OE eae ee 20 19.6 21 20.6 61 59.8 102 
POWONGRS i. 55 6 cc cose $2 $2.7 9 9.2 57 58.1 98 
Punishments......... 27 27.6 55 56.1 16 16.3 98 
Promotion........... 32 38.1 17 20.2 35 41.7 84 
EINE ofa § a ree oo 12 19.7 16 26.2 33 54.1 61 
ee 12 20.7 16 27.6 30 51.7 58 
Accidents............ 10 17.9 15 26.8 31 55.4 56 
Totals and appropriate 
percentages.......... 1,744 41.6 1,079 25.7 1,374 32.8 4,197 
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Table 5.—Identity of Other Persons Mentioned as Being Involved in Reported 
Situations for Children at Different School Levels 














a b c d e 
Grade levels Teacher Parents Other children Others Totals 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 

Kindergarten— 
Grade 3......... 274 50.7 149 27.6 97 18.0 9 8.7 540 
Grades 4-6. ..... 591 60.4 108 11.0 261 26.7 19 1.9 979 
Grades 7-9. ..... $14 50.8 69 11.1 210 34.1 25 4.0 618 
Grades 10-12.... 209 59.9 24 6.9 95 27.2 21 6.0 349 
Ungraded. ...... 479 57.7 60 7.2 267 32.2 24 2.9 830 
Totals and appro- 
priate percentages 1,867 56.3 410 12.4 930 28.0 109 «3.3 3,316 





Percentage = — 


No. of persons of a certain type (Column a, b, ¢, or d) 





Total no. of persons mentioned (Column e) 
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Table 6.—Identity of Other Persons Mentioned as Being Involved in 
Various Types of Reported Situations 











Types of situation Teacher Parents Other children Others Totals 
No % No % No % No % 

Moving to new 

school community 198 24.4 235 29.0 360 44.4 7? £3 810 

Teacher behavior. 787 86.8 28 «3.1 75 8.3 zw 619 907 

Subject matter... 311 71.2 58 12.1 57 13.0 16 3.7 437 

Moving to next 

school level. ..... 144 38.2 40 10.6 172 45.6 Zi 8.6 377 

Smooth progress. . 105 53.3 19 9.6 62 31.5 11 5.6 197 

Extracurricular 

activities........ 54 33.8 & 4.5 98 61.3 4 2.5 160 

Differences in 

teaching methods. 74 86.0 $ 38.6 8 9.3 r 1.2 86 

IlIness.......... 23 48.9 8 17.0 10 21.3 6 12.8 47 

Rewards......... 13 30.9 5 11.9 21 50.0 $ 7.1 42 

Punishments... . . 71 72.4 5 «C61 19 19.4 ee 98 

Promotion... .... 32 51.6 2 3.2 28 45.2 0 0.0 62 

Grading......... 23 74.2 $ 9.7 4 12.9 1 3.2 31 

Retention....... 22 68.8 2 6.8 5 15.6 3 9.4 32 

Accidents........ 10 33.3 3 10.0 11 36.7 6 20.0 30 

Totals and appro- 

priate percentages 1,867 56.3 410 12.4 930 28.0 109 3.3 3,316 





Number of personal mentions of a certain type 
(Teacher, Parent, Other Children) 

eae = ————— 
Total number of personal mentions 
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Table 7.—Positive and Negative Reactions to Articulation Situations Classified by 
Grade Levels of Students at the Time of the Situation 





Grade levels Positive * Negative * Totals* 
No. % No. % No. % 

Kindergarten— 

SOUND cis ieees cients ab ebs 330) 44.2 416 55.8 746 16.0 
Oe ee 706 = =50.5 691 49.5 1,397 30.0 
PTs sc si is. wea eee 380 944.4 475 55.6 855 18.4 
Grades 10-12............... 184 39.1 286 60.9 470 =10.1 
ee, ee 568 47.9 617 52.1 1,185 25.5 





Totals and appropriate 
percentages.............. 2,168 46.6 2,485 53.4 4,653 100.0 





® The %’s in the “Positive” and ‘Negative’ columns are percents of the total number given in the “Total” 
column, The %'s in the “Total” column are percents of the grand total (4,653) at the foot of that column. 


Table 8.—Positive and Negative Reactions to Articulation Situations Classified by 
Types of Situation 








Types of situation Positive* Negative* Totals* 
No % No. % No % 


Moving to new school com- 


“Eagan toe iar e ear e 411 31.9 878 68.1 1,289 27.7 
Teacher behavior............ 435 50.4 428 49.6 8638 «18.5 
Subject matter. . pis wibin ai 377 50.7 366 «49.3 743° «16.0 
Moving to next ial ~ ii 247 046.1 289 53.9 5386 «11.5 
Smooth progress............. 223 «888.1 3011.9 253 5.4 
Extracurricular activities. ... . 206 §=86.2 $s 18.8 239 5.1 
Differences in teaching 

UNNI Gs skids Sica hia we 8 39 =30.0 91 70.0 130 2.8 
MD Sesh aw icaseannw nas 20 «18.3 89 81.7 109 2.3 
PIER ick a Sinisa Se anes 107. 94.7 6 5.8 118 2.4 
Punishments................ ll 10.5 94 89.5 105 2.3 
PEIN 865560) Caksina ees 50 «54.3 42 45.7 92 2.0 
ER clinton e Rasa 24 39.3 37 «60.7 61 1.8 
ee aes ree 9 15.5 49 $4.5 58 1.2 
ee EO ee hr ee reer 9 14.5 53 85.5 62 1.3 


Totals and a per- 
centages....... cis RTO 46 2,485 53.4 4,653 100.0 





® The %’s in the “Positive” and “Negative” columns are percents of the total number given in the “Total” 
column. The %'s in the “Total” column are percents of the grand total (4,653) at the foot of that column. 
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ASCD Board of Directors 
(As of November 1957) 
Executive Committee, 1957-58 


President, G. Ropert Koopman, Assoc. Supt., Mich. Dept. of Pub. Instr., 
Lansin 

President lect, JANE Fransetn, Spec. for Rural Ed., Dept. of Health, Ed., 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, Ropert S. Giicurist, Supt. of Schs., University City, Mo. 
WituiAM M. ALexanper, Coord. of In-Service Ed., Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Frorence E. Bearpsey, Dir. of Elem. Ed., St. Dept. of Ed., 
Salem, Ore.; SuSAN CRUTCHFIELD, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Public Schs., Galves- 
ton, Tex.; ArrHur W. Fosuay, Exec. Off., Horace Mann-Lincoln Inst. 
of Sch. Experimentation, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


Members Elected at Large 

WituiaM M. ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. (1958); 
Curster D. Bascock, Pub. Sch., Seattle, Wash. (1959); Leo P. Brack, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Denver, Colo. (1960); Netson L. Bossinc, Univ. of Minn., 
Minneapolis (1960); Joyce Cooprr, Dir. Elem. Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gaines- 
ville (1961); Cartes H. Denr, Univ. of Texas, Austin (1960); Rurx 
Dopps, Dir. of Curr., Sacramento Co. Schs., Sacramento, Calif. (1961); 
Rosert §. Freminc, New York Univ., N. Y. (1959); Jane FRANSETH, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D. C. (1958); Jutta Werser Gorpon, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton, N. J. (1959); Heten Herrernan, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Sacramento, Calif. (1959); C. W. Hunnicurr, Head, Elem. Ed., 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1961); Letanp B. Jacoss, Tchrs. Coll., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1960); J. Murray Lrg, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1958); Gorpon N. Mackenzie, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. (1958); Lrtxran Pauxner, Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1959); Maycre K. Sournatt, George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1961); Hitpa Tapa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958); 
WituiaM Van Tit, New York Univ., N. Y. (1961); Exizapern ZIMMER- 
MANN, Pub. Schs., Englewood, Fla. (1960). 


State Representatives to the Board 

Alabama—Rupsye P. Crane, Pub. Schs., Talladega; Manet C. Epwarps, 
Publ. Schs., Hayneville; Roperr C. Harcu, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; 
‘Tessie Ouiver, Bullock Co. Schs., Union Springs. Arizona—J. LAWRENCE 
Watxup, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. Arkansas—Amy JEAN GREENE, Hender- 
son St. Tchrs. Coll., Arkadelphia. California—C.arence Fretstra, Univ. 
of Calif., Los Angeles; Lavone Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll.; Epirn 
Merritt, San Francisco St. Coll.; Burron C. Tirrany, Pub. Schs., Chula 
Vista; C. R. Trmpany, Santa Clara Co. Schs., San Jose. Florida—Don R. 
ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; Sam Moores, St. Dept. of Ed., Talla- 
hassee; Dora Skipper, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—Corinne 
Knicut, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta; Lucitr Srsstons, Pub. Schs., De- 
catur. Idaho—Witiiam G. Warp, Pub. Schs., Idaho Falls. Illinois— 
Dororuy Austin, Pub. Schs., Decatur; Crirrorp Duran, Pub. Schs., 
Hinsdale; Anne Gustarson, Pub. Schs., Rockford; Jonn Prater, Pub. 
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Schs., Maywood. Indiana—Anne Hopman, Pub. Schs., Hammond; Epcar 
‘TANRUTHER, Ind. St. ‘T’chrs. Coll., Terre Haute. Iowa—Erra L. Cosner, 
Pub. Schs., Davenport. Kansas—DretorE Gammon, Pub.  Schs., 
Wichita. Kentucky—Eppiz Betcuer, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Loutsr 
Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—Joun D. Greene, Pub. 
Schs., Baton Rouge; Beverty Wuire, St. James Parish Schs., Lutcher. 
Maryland—Witu1am Evans, Montgomery Co. Schs., Rockville; Mrs. 
AnNE Noonan, Bd. of Ed., Bel Air. Michigan—Tuerat ‘T. Herrick, Pub. 
Schs., Kalamazoo; ALtvin Lovinc, Univ. of Mich., Flint; Maup L. Price, 
Pub. Schs., Royal Oak. Minnesota—Harry W. Sarrain, Pub. Schs., St. 
Paul. Missouri—RaymMonp A. Roserts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City. 
Nebraska—Met A. EvertncuaM, St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey 
—ELeanor E. Hetrricn, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Howarp Morris, Pub. 
Schs., Salem. New YorkR—Wiu1u1aAmM H. Bristow, Pub. Schs., New York 
City; BERNARD Kinsetia, Allen Creek Sch.; Marcetia R. Lawter, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City; Hazet PreuM, Pub. Schs., Great 
Neck; Ernest Wernricu, Pub. Schs., Syosett. North Carolina—MarcGareEt 
Fxintom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; Carnertns Howan, Gaston Co. Pub. 
Schs., Gastonia; Mape.ine Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio 
—Forrest L. Moran, Pub. Schs., Newark; FANNtE JANE Racianp, Pub. 
Schs. Cincinnati; VERNA Watters, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma— 
HELEN M. Jones, Pub. Schs., Oklahoma City. Oregon—CuestTer C. 
I'risBizE, Lewis and Clark Coll., Portland; JosepH C. Hartiey, Pub. Schs., 
Portland; E. Bernice Tucker, Multonomah Co. Schs., Portland. Penn- 
sylvania—M. Louise Lowe, Pub Schs., Philadelphia; Dororny M. 
Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. South Carolina—Mrs. DeWitt Brunson, 
Pub. Schs., Orangeburg. Tennessee—Mary Cannon, Henry Co. Schs., 
Paris; R. Lee Tuomas, St. Dept. of Ed., Nashville. Texas—Mnrs. JEwELL 
Askew, Pub. Schs., Houston; Wirr Buiatr, North Tex. St. Coll., Denton; 
Haze Fioyp, Sam Houston St. Tchrs. Coll., Huntsville; Davin K. SELLARs, 
Pub. Schs., Fort Worth. Utah—Georcr L. Miter, City Schs., Provo. 
Virginia—Etta Branpt, St. Dept. of Ed., Richmond; S. G. Stewart, Pub. 
Schs., Staunton. Washington—Harrietr Carmopy, Pub. Schs., Tacoma; 
Harotp WenzeEL, Pub. Schs., Aberdeen. West Virginia—Martua 
CortrELL, Kanawha Co. Schs., Charleston. Wé£isconsin—Ipa Oo ey, St. 
Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; EvyrHe SanpERMAN, Pub. Schs., Menasha. 
New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont)—E.izapetnH Foster, St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Worcester, Mass.; Donatp Matroon, Willimantic St. Tchrs. Coll., Willi- 
mantic, Conn.; ANN C. Perers, Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, N. H.; Kar- 
LENE V. RussELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Montpelier, Vt. Rocky Mountain Tri- 
State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)—Eucene R. Gutierte, Pub. 
Schs., Boulder, Colo.; Vonpoee S. Pacer, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


ASCD Headquarters Staff 


Executive Secretary, Rooney Tituman, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Associate Secretary; Editor, ASCD Publications, Roperr R. Leeper, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Associate Secretary, Marcaret Gii1, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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